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AN ANSWER TO SOME CRITICS. 


Wuen a book’ is treated with unvarying courtesy and its conclusions 
demurred to on excellent grounds, the author can only rejoice that 
his lines have fallen to him in pleasant places. I feel strongly that 
a forecast even of the broadest kind is not only likely, but is bound 
to be, wrong in certain more or less important particulars. I may 
be right, for instance, in supposing that what we call the lower races 
are likely to play a more important part in the world’s history than 
heretofore, and yet I may have undervalued the capacity of the 
higher races to adapt themselves to the situation. It may be true 
that we are within measurable distance of State Socialism, and yet 
this may be no more unfavourable to individuality in the world at 
large than the conception of it has been to individuality in European 
socialists from St. Simon, and Karl Marx, and Lassalle downwards. 
I may be wrong in thinking that religious faith will decline, and 
needlessly timid in setting bounds to the literary versatility of gene- 
rations yet unborn. Still, there are some objections to my argument 
which are so trenchant that, if true, they cut away the ground from 
under me, or in which I think my critic has a little misconceived 
my purpose. My present object is to show that in some matters at 
least where I have been assailed I can make a good defence. Natu- 
rally I must leave many criticisms untouched which I have found 
of the highest interest. 

The argument of all others that is most apparent in notices 
of my book, though it is more often implied than stated, is the 
assumption that it is irreligious or unwise to disbelieve in the 
continuous progress of humanity. The Spectator represents the 
first of these views when it says that “Mr. Pearson’s pessimism 
seems to us to be rooted in despair of God’s providence much more 
than in the facts of human history,” and explains that as the Ger- 
manic races have superseded the Greek and Roman, not altogether 
to the world’s loss, so the Chinaman, improved and Christianised, 


(1) National Life and Character : a Forecast. By Charles H. Pearson. Macmillan & 
Co., 1893. 
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may be a very sufficient substitute for the Englishman. Now, the 
first part of this reasoning appears to mean that our belief in God’s 
Fatherhood is only compatible with an expectation that we shall con- 
tinue to the end of time prospering and advancing as we have done 
in the last century, though conceivably in a better and wiser fashion. 
In other words, the Spectator appears to think that divine tenderness 
can only show itself in giving men what they themselves recognise 
to be good. This conception of man’s place upon earth is in oppo- 
sition to all analogy and to the highest teachings of faith. The life 
of the individual is rarely full of work and increasingly crowned 
with glory to the end of his days. He has said out his central 
thought, like Luther, in middle life, or his battle is won and, like 
many of the American Abolitionists, he is unable to throw himself 
into a new struggle. Very often we can see that it is perhaps better 
for society that its great man should have passed away. We could 
have wished Shakespeare to have lived for at least two generations in 
constant activity ; but Goethe thought that to have been Shakespeare’s 
contemporary would have been destructive of originality. The limits 
of energy to a race are not as narrow as to a man, and it takes cen- 
turies to exhaust itself where a man only takes years. Sooner or 
later, however, the time arrives when the nation is worked out. After 
more than two thousand years we are probably able to say with 
some certainty that Greece, in her best times, did absolutely unsur- 
passable work in literature and art. Still we know also that a day 
came when the Greek race, though it retained a portion of its old 
skill in manipulation, produced scarcely any work of real originality. 
Its best craftsmen could only travel painfully over the old lines, 
touching up skilfully, and sometimes drawing a casual inspiration 
from the changes of society. To have predicted this decadence in 
the time, let us say, of Alexander, when a sovereign, claiming to be 
of Hellenic race, was opening Asia to Greek influences, would 
undoubtedly have been a hazardous prophecy. The chances were 
rather that national life would take a wider range, and that the 
magnificent activity of past centuries would be quickened, as there 
were new theatres to fill, new scholars to stimulate, larger audiences 
to enthral. Nevertheless, the pessimist who should then have made 
an augury of impending decadence would have been justified by 
events; and no one reading him over now would charge him with 
“ despairing of God’s providence.” 

By despair of God’s providence we ought surely to understand 
something very different from a disbelief in personal or national 
prosperity. A man very often devotes himself to a cause which he 
knows to be hopeless in his own day, and sometimes to one which he 
believes to be altogether doomed. The first founders of Christianity 
entered consciously into war with the whole fabric of society; and 
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their most sanguine expectation was that the world in which they 
lived would perish as the preparation for a new society. In our own 
era we may witness the two extremes: legitimists conscious that 
every year is making the world more impossible for their ideas, and 
Nihilists measuring themselves against the solid power of an empire, 
and expecting that generation after generation of reformers will die 
on the scaffold or in Siberia before the change comes, if it come 
indeed. No finely-tempered man considers the immediate outcome 
when he embraces a cause. Very commonly he expects his ideas to 
be fruitful of good some time or another; and if he is sanguine by 
temperament, he believes that what has commended itself to him as 
manifestly reasonable is certain to commend itself to others also. 
The joy to the worker, however, is in the work, not in its reward ; 
and the work comes to him day by day; and is constantly foiled or 
proves to be less effectual than it seemed justifiable to anticipate. 
Despair of God’s providence is the frame of mind when a man or a 
community doubts whether there be a work which God has given to 
be done; whether the day’s task is not a purely private need. But 
the man knows that his days are numbered ; and the community is, 
perhaps, a little over-presumptuous, if it imagines that because it is 
England, or France, or the United States it is destined to immor- 
tality, though Greece, and Rome, and Spain, and the Mussulman 
power are extinct forces. Even if we assume ourselves to be as, I 
think, in a broad sense the Aryan nations are, the custodians of the 
higher life, is it certain that we are intended to be constantly rising ? 
Geologists say that ages—perhaps a million years or more—compre- 
hend a term during which man was still more or less savage ; before 
he built cities and wrote down his thoughts. We have had five or 
ten thousand years of civilisation interrupted by incessant breaks, 
and within the last century have come to believe that we can never 
decline again from our pride of place. Our best reason for thinking 
this appears to be that civilised man as a military power can defy all 
the forces that could be brought against him, even if we assume them 
welded into one, which is practically inconceivable. But the ablest 
interpreters of the decline of the Roman Empire do not account for it 
by the martial prowess of the barbarians. They explain it by taxa- 
tion, which crushed out growth, and by the decay of the dominant 
Roman race and the increase of inferior and less capable peoples 
within the empire itself. Just now we are able to rejoice that the 
empire nominally broken up was really moulded again into a higher 
life by the inclusion of new races of high capabilities, but which lost 
something like a thousand years to get back to the vigorous life and 
refined taste of Rome in its best days. If our own world passes not 
into decadence but into a stationary order, and is not conquered but 
simply crowded, and here and there overshadowed by what are now 
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the inferior races, the change will be far less than society has witnessed 
within historical times. Is it too much to suppose that in such an 
event the belief in continuous progress will have been rudely shaken ? 

“ What,” says the Spectator, “might not the tenacious and in- 
dustrious Chinese character achieve, if it ever fell completely under 
the influence of Christianity ?”’ There is sometimes great virtue in 
an adverb. ‘If’? China was “completely” Christianised so as to 
hold Christianity with that absolute and unswerving faith of which 
there are partial examples in a few exceptional epochs of history, 
the ascendency of China would cease to be dangerous, and her 
growth might even be desirable. She would not be possessed by 
the greed of conquest or by the lust of gold. Probably, however, so 
much as this is not intended, and we are only asked to suppose 
China Christianised up to the present level in England and the 
United States. The improvement, in my apprehension, would be 
enormous. She would make war as civilised nations do, and not in 
the old exterminating way ; she would gradually raise the level of 
well-being among the labouring classes ; and the character would be 
elevated as sexual purity came to be accounted a virtue, and as the 
bondage of the family system was relaxed. It seems more than 
probable that.a great deal of this will actually happen, as China 
comes into contact with the secular civilisation of more advanced 
countries, and especially as she sends out emigrants, for colonists 
necessarily leave many old influences behind them, and Chinese 
colonists are often likely to begin by being under foreign rule. 
When, however, we think of the Chinaman as a possible rival to the 
modern European, we must surely demand of him something more 
than that he should be tenacious and industrious, and have abjured 
ferocity and the worst sensualism. A great nation must justify 
itself by contributing something to the thought of the world ; must 
be able to point to its legists or philosophers, to artists or poets. 
What can China show us as the result of the oldest civilisation on 
earth ? She has incessantly stumbled upon great discoveries, the 
printing-press, or gunpowder, or the compass, which she did not 
know how to improve. She gradually perfected an art of pottery, 
the best secret of which is now lost, through the destruction of a 
city in which the mystery was preserved. Her art is still in its 
elements, and appears to have declined. Her theatre is beneath 
contempt. Her literature has been studied by scholars and its 
masterpieces translated, but neither novel nor poetry has ever im- 
pressed Europeans as more than a curiosity. Compare this with 
what has been achieved by the Russians, an Aryan race, depressed 
for a time by foreign conquest and occupied with political diffi- 
culties. To the average European Russian is no better known than 
Chinese, but Russian literature, from Gogol and Lermontoff to 
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Tourguenieff and Tolstoi, is making the tour of the world in cheap 
editions. Take, again, science. Marco Polo in the thirteenth cen- 
tury spoke with praise of the Chinese physicians, whom, however, 
he constantly couples with astrologers; and in the nineteenth 
century, having for a century and a half been in a position to know 
what is done in Europe, the Chinese practitioner remains ignorant 
of anatomy, and is only armed against disease with a few simples. 
The European student of natural history in China has to collect 
specimens for himself, and finds neither trustworthy manuals nor 
valuable museums in the empire. When we have anticipated the 
best possible for such a race, and have admitted that it may organise 
itself so as to become formidable and rich, and refine itself so as to 
deserve admission into the society of the civilised world, we must 
surely add that we are not justified in expecting originality or intel- 
lectual distinction from its sons. The utmost that can be said is 
that to them it will be positive gain to ascend to that uniform and 
trivial level, to decline upon which will be practical annihilation to 
the inheritors of European renown. 

It is possible, of course, to contend that as no race must be 
accounted happy till we know what its end must be, so no great 
race must be definitely condemned. It is probably right to regard 
the Germania of Tacitus as more or less a political pamphlet against 
the empire. The actual German who fought by the side of 
Arminius was not much better in morals than the average Roman, 
though he possessed a higher virility ; and was distinctly inferior in 
all that elevates human society, in literature, in art, and in the 
mechanical industries, though he possessed the rudiments of a poli- 
tical organisation, which was so capable of development that we 
cannot class him with mere savages. Why can we not suppose the 
Chinaman transformed gradually with a new intelligence, as he 
comes into contact more and more with the work and the thoughts 
of the East? There are two great differences which it seems 
important to appreciate. The Germans were few in numbers, so 
that they were easily absorbed in the Roman world, and they had 
so much to learn that they could not seriously measure their own 
results against even the inferior work of the old order which they 
overthrew. The Chinese, on the other hand, have attained to a 
very complete civilisation of their own, in law, in organisation, and 
in ceremonial courtesy; and even now there are four hundred 
millions to be transformed before all this is exchanged for something 
better. The great tacit argument against reform, which has influ- 
enced them hitherto, has been the spectacle of their own magnificent 
empire, a single province of which, by its numbers and wealth, 
might constitute an important kingdom in Europe. The statesmen 
among them who have really divined the greatness of the Western 
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nations from their fleets and their commerce, have been powerless to 
uproot the old tradition by which greatness and real culture are 
enthroned in the Celestial Empire. Therefore, if a change come, it 
seems scarcely reasonable to expect that it will do its work as 
quickly as the work of regeneration was done in Japan, though, on 
the other hand, the example of Japan is an impressive warning 
against despondency. Assume, however, that China is thrown open 
to new ideas by some sovereign or leader of genius, and that the 
race rises to the highest level of Europe and America—which is not, 
we may admit, thoroughly admirable—there will perhaps be some 
gain for the higher humanity in this accession to its ranks of a new 
people, and the gain will be all the greater if the Chinaman of the 
later empire impresses the seal of his own personality upon the law 
and thought that he derives from the West. Will it not be the 
case, however, that the Western nations will lose, absolutely as well 
as relatively, if the pre-eminence which they at present enjoy passes 
to Asiatics? Horace has told us that the world will not endure 
commonplace poets; and there is no place for nations that have 
declined upon mediocrity. So long as we are all of one family, and 
therefore of one essential type, France, Italy, England, or Germany 
may each in turn have its decadences and its revivals. When 
China becomes the model of civilisation, as the Spectator encourages 
us to think it may, we shall pass for ever into the second rank. 
There are those who hold that so long as there is progress and 
vigorous life anywhere we are bound to acquiesce complacently in 
the transference of the centre of gravity from one race to another. 
Surely it would be as reasonable to hold that an average man ought 
to be contented if some one else live, though he himself dies. There 
are cases, even-of daily occurrence, where men sacrifice themselves 
for others, and there are critical moments where finely-tempered 
men would feel degraded if they did not do this. Still, a man who 
did not order his life from a regard to his own well-being and that 
of his family would practically be a bad citizen; and the nation 
that looked forward with unconcern to the day when it was to be 
overshadowed or thrust into the second place would be preparing 
its own doom. Is it not a sign that we are already losing the 
Imperial instinct when fancies of this kind are in the air; when 
men are content to think that Shakespeare and Chatham and 
Wellington will be memories of little meaning to their descendants, 
who will lead placid lives of mechanic toil, while the armaments 
and the commerce and the thoughts of China and India dominate 
the world ? 

There is more comfort in the suggestion of “ H.” in the Pall Mall 
Gazette that there may be great possibilities in store for the white 
man “ when training shall be thought of more importance than learn- 
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ing, and education directed to realities instead of to chimeras.” No 
one, looking at the absolute sterility of English and, to a great extent, 
of European thought in the fifteenth century, and its wonderful 
development in the period beginning with the latter half of the six- 
teenth, can doubt that a change of studies may almost transform 
society. Yet it appears difficult to account for the revolution that 
produced Shakespeare and Bacon, Montaigne, Rabelais, and Cer- 
vantes, Tycho Brahe, and Copernicus, by the actual facts that we 
know. A certain faith in the all-sufficiency of formal logic had dis- 
appeared ; a passionate study of the best masters in style and a 
timid study of nature had come in. In all this there scarcely 
seems enough to account for the unwonted virility of language, the 
maturity of thought, and the wealth of observation that characterise 
the new epoch. So again, it is surely not extreme to say that 
Newton’s solution of one great enigma of nature led the way to much 
of the audacious and fruitful speculation that distinguished the 
eighteenth century. It is possible to believe that the world has out- 
worn its system of classical education, not because the great masters 
have been eclipsed by later names, or because the canons of taste 
have changed, but because we cannot think actively along the old 
lines as our fathers could, and because we are conscious of new regions 
to conquer. The study of Thucydides and Tacitus came home like 
a page of real life to men who saw cities like Venice, Genoa, and 
Amsterdam powerful among nations, and in a time when the popu- 
lation of, at least, a second-rate state, of Brandenburg or Sweden, 
nay, even of England, was scarcely greater than that of Rome had 
been. Now, however, the story of Athens is that of an epoch in the 
world’s history which can never occur again; and Tacitus, in giving 
us what interested patrician circles, appears to have missed all sight 
of the real forces that were slowly reconstituting the Roman state 
and preparing the means for its dissolution. Therefore we can 
understand that the really admirable work of old times may need to 
be superseded for present necessities, and that the new education, 
when it is naturalised, may quicken a whole generation into new 
life. There are certain minor changes possible, which perhaps “‘ H.” 
did not even take into account, such as the adoption by consent of 
England and America of a scientific method of spelling, and the 
substitution of précis-writing for that artificial system of gram- 
matical analysis which has replaced the logic of the schools in 
inutility ; and these, if adopted, would probably shorten a primary 
school course by at least a year. “ H.,” however, as I think, means 
above all that the observation and thought ought to be trained 
instead of the memory, and that some practical acquaintance with 
chemistry, mechanics, and physiology might conceivably discipline 
the reason better than having learned how to manufacture Greek 
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iambics and Latin hexameters, or even than having mastered the 
best Oxford manual of logic. Very likely, too, ‘ H.” thinks that 
personal contact with a teacher of consummate excellence may be, to 
the intellect of a young student, as potent an inspiration as the coal 
of fire was to Isaiah’s moral insight. Concerning this it requires to 
be said that it is to some extent a matter of cost. Hannah More 
once wrote a book entitled Hints for the Education of a Young Princess, 
and was able to arrange her plan of bringing up very conveniently, 
as expense did not require to be considered. In England, however, 
the prizes of professional life are so great, that even the wealthy 
parents who send their sons to Eton and Harrow at the rate of £250 
or £300 a year a-piece cannot command the services of more than 
one form-master to between twenty-six and thirty-five boys, where 
twenty ought to be the highest number that any man is set to teach. 
In my day it was far worse, and I remember three forms at Rugby 
that averaged sixty pupils to the master, and these forms came one 
above the other in the midst of the school course, and took the boys 
in the important years between twelve and fifteen. Naturally, the 
masters, who were conscientious men, were grievously overworked, 
but the finances of the school did not allow of their numbers being 
supplemented. To take a single instance that will be understood, let 
any man ask himself what it would have cost to keep the late Lord 
Sherbrooke, who was an incomparable teacher, and who did not 
disdain teaching, on the staff of a great public school during life, or 
its best years. 

Assuming, however, that this difficulty is overcome, and that the 
staff which shall reorganise education on the best possible system 
is obtained, we may surely ask if there are not difficulties in our 
environments which will prevent more than a moderate success being 
achieved. The new teaching will concern itself more with exact 
thought than with taste, with the laws that mould nature rather than 
with the sensations and emotions that came to humanity in its child- 
hood as it looked round and took its fill of enjoyment. I under- 
stand “H.” to mean this, and I apprehend that it is unavoidable. Now 
here comes in the difficulty that science has necessarily passed out of 
the stage in which it was a militant and conquering faith into that 
in which it is little more than a calm and forcible habit of thought. 
No doubt, there is much error left in the world. The late Cardina} 
Newman, who was supremely capable of reason in the dialectical 
form, thought it an argument against the certainty of induction 
that a man who had seen the Gyndes and concluded that it would 
flow on for ever in the same course would have been belied by the 
event when Cyrus divided it into a number of channels. Practically, 
however, all men, even the uneducated, are habitually shaping their 
lives on the conviction that natural laws are not variable in their 
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operation ; and this belief is a reserve of force in character as it pre- 
cludes the supposition that the fruits of man’s intelligent energy will 
be baffled by supernatural power. Unhappily, the combat is almost 
ended, and though it can never be otherwise than good to have 
discarded old wives’ fables, it is no longer a source of strength in 
action and an impulse to inquiry. Men may be made strong in the 
most various ways. There may be a faith that will enable men to 
suffer, as we see in the case of the early Christians, or that will 
animate them to fight, as Islam animated its first converts, and as 
the belief in reason animated the encyclopedists and the generation 
that worked out the French Revolution. Neither is it always easy 
to say when a new thought may come upon earth. No one who saw 
the America that De Tocqueville or Dickens described, in their widely 
different ways, could have conceived that the grandest struggle for 
liberty which this century has witnessed, and one that called out the 
noblest energies, would proceed from a generation that seemed to be 
given up to the coarsest material greeds. God knows we are not so 
perfect but what a great many intellectual and moral conquests 
remain to be achieved. Still, the question remains whether con- 
quests such as have been the discipline of generations in the last 
four great centuries are not rapidly becoming impossible. To teach 
observation and to give an apprehension of systematic law in the 
universe was a great work. To teach it to five men where it was 
formerly acquired painfully by one is comparatively a small thing. 
To teach the man that his labour belonged to himself, and the 
woman that she was entitled to respect herself, were heroic achieve- 
ments. What is it in comparison with these to mitigate the drink 
traffic, or to save a few women from the streets? Admirable work, 
doubtless, and deserving of all praise; work that will transform the 
individual actor in it; but that is not far-reaching enough to leave 
its mark upon the age. 

If, however, it is difficult to conceive mankind so transformed 
intellectually—which in a number of cases means morally—that 
whole generations shall be lifted into a higher plane, it is surely 
much more difficult to conceive a relapse into the savagery of ancient 
times. Sir M. E. Grant Duff says, in the Academy, that if the 
existence of the white race “is incompatible with that of other 
people, it is that of other people which will give way”; and he 
illustrates this very appositely by George Stephenson’s saying that 
it would be very awkward for the cow if it got in the way of 
the locomotive. Now, it may be admitted at once that the Thirty 
Years’ War, to take the most emphatic instance, showed an actual 
decline upon previous morality. It combined three separate bitter- 
nesses—the war of men of the same country against one another, 
the war of faith against faith, and the war of mercenaries against 
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nationalities. Still, it is probably not unfair to say that, for some 
reason not altogether easy to discern, the change from the military 
code of the seventeenth century has been great beyond precedent. 
It is the rule now to inflict as little suffering as possible on the 
country an army traverses, and the rule is likely to be maintained 
because it has been dictated by expediency. The early campaigns 
of the French in the Great War were so humanely conducted that 
a conquered nation scarcely felt the burden of occupation; and 
though latterly the struggle became more severe, especially in Russia 
and Spain, the reprisals of the allies in the last campaigns were 
singularly moderate. Wellington, sending back almost the whole 
Spanish army because it committed excesses, would have excited 
derision in the seventeenth century, and has been a model for the 
nineteenth. The two greatest wars of recent years—the American 
War of Liberation and the last Franco-German War—are wars in 
which outrages upon women were practically unknown. We are 
asked to believe that this acquired temper of humanity would 
disappear before imperative necessity. It may be conceded that if 
a Chinese army marched into Russia or into British India, burning 
towns, and exterminating men, women, and children as it went, 
after the approved Chinese fashion, the troops sent against it would 
be very likely to give no quarter to the offenders. But if we admit 
such a war to be possible, as it probably is, it will be so because a 
nation of 400 millions—by that time conceivably 500 millions— 
will have been organised into a great military Power. What amount 
of massacre would arrest such a Power? Does any one believe that 
the soldiers of any European state would massacre even five million 
persons in cold blood? We know what happened in the Indian 
Mutiny. There was everything to rouse implacable passion—stories 
of outrage upon our women, the military oath broken, our officers 
shot down in cold blood, quarter habitually refused to prisoners, and 
our national existence in jeopardy. Nevertheless, after the first 
flush of wrath had spent itself, it was impossible to get the men to 
carry out orders of extermination, even where these were justified, 
as they commonly were, by the usages of war. Thirty years of 
protracted warfare might bring us to a state of mind when wanton 
carnage would seem a natural incident in a campaign ; but it is one 
of the most promising features in the present state of the world that a 
thirty years’ war seems to be impossible. Neither can we imagine Great 
Britain maintaining a struggle for half that period for the possession 
of India; nor Russia, if she had sustained a severe check at first, to 
recover a desolated part of Siberia. 

Let me observe, however, that I have nowhere assumed a conquest 
of any great part of Asia by China, or by some man who should 
revive the glories of the Mogul Empire in Hindostan. If China 
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becomes strong, she may undoubtedly be a formidable neighbour, 
and acquire a province here and there ; especially if we suppose that 
she first colonises the region of the Amoor, or Borneo, and then 
advances a claim toit. It is reasonable to think, however, that if 
ever that danger appears imminent the European Powers that are now 
established in Asia may agree to guarantee one another’s dominions. 
Such a federation for a single purpose, but that purpose one of the 
first magnitude, would, moreover, react upon Europe, as the Powers 
that were allied in the East would be naturally inclined to compro- 
mise small differences in the West. Neither can Australia be 
altogether left out of such a calculation. It is now nearly a quarter 
of a century since Prevost Paradol declared that it was the undoubted 
future of Southern Asia to be governed either from England or from 
Australia. What is certain is that, as Australia is peopled in the north, 
the question of who is supreme in Asia cannot fail to be a question 
of the deepest moment for her people. I have been charged with not 
giving “a prominent place to Australia,” nor even to North America, 
in my forecast of the future. My anticipations for North America 
are the most hopeful I feel for any part of the world. In Canada, 
in the United States and in Mexico the white race seems to have 
an almost unlimited field for development. I have tried, however, 
to indicate climatic reasons why its progress beyond a certain point 
is barred ; and there are surely reasons of self-interest and of tradi- 
tional policy which would keep the United States from coming to 
the rescue of Europe in any but the last emergency. Why, for 
instance, should the United States assist Russia to keep possession 
of the Amoor Valley, or England of Upper Burmah? As long as 
the acquisitions of China were gradual, they would not excite alarm ; 
so long as the war waged was not one of extermination, it would 
provoke no unusual horror. Concerning the spread of the white 
race in Australia, it seems premature to predict anything. Nothing 
is more difficult than to tell what the capabilities of a virgin country 
are. Tract upon tract is now waving with corn, or traversed by 
irrigation canals, that has been pronounced hopelessly barren even 
within the last ten years. Not only, too, is the soil conquered, but 
man, in that singularly genial climate, has acclimatised himself to 
endure extremes of heat such as it was once thought no white man 
could work under. Therefore it is conceivable, though all expe- 
rience hitherto goes against it, that white men may gradually prove 
capable of peopling North Australia. If this turn out possible, 
Australia may be another stronghold of the higher civilisation. 
Assume the converse to be the case, and that the Kanakas have been 
worked out, the generation then living has to face the alternative 
of leaving Northern Australia desolate or of developing it by the 
coloured races. It seems certain that the second of these courses 
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will be adopted. In that case, coolie labour will spread gradually 
over the whole continent; and, while the northern territories will 
practically be Asiatic, even the south will gradually be like the Cape 
Colony, where the inferior race is menacingly strong; or like the 
Mauritius, where it is all but overwhelmingly powerful. 

So far, I have had occasion to deal only with critics who have 
thoroughly understood what I mean, and who have not miss-stated 
my purpose or argument. One very able reviewer of my book, Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies, though he has, I am sure, meant to be perfectly 
fair, seems to me to have twisted certain very plain statements into 
a meaning that they will not naturally bear, and were certainly not 
intended to have. Mr. Davies quarrels first with the dispassionate, 
almost cynical, coolness which, he says, is the note of my style in 
general, and then with “the angry bitterness of the remarks on the 
Churches and theology.” Now, the first part of this criticism may 
be briefly dismissed. I confess to thinking that the personal pre- 
dilections of a writer are best not intruded into what he wishes to be 
a grave argument. Moreover, my case—not an uncommon one, I] 
think, in these days—is that I very often see a particular course of 
conduct to be either necessary or right, while I anticipate trouble 
from its results. Can any man, for instance, wish European rule in 
the East to be other than it is—humane, beneficent, and enlightened, 
even though it appear that we are training up races who will ulti- 
mately crowd us out of the front rank? May not a statesman 
believe that a temperate law of divorce has become unavoidable, 
and yet deplore its necessity ? Last of all, is it mere fatalism to 
assume that when we are working out great changes of this kind, 
in obedience to the inexorable laws of reason and conscience, we must 
leave ourselves simply in God’s hands, and believe that if there has 
been a divine purpose in the ordering of the world it will be justified 
by the event? In a passage which Mr. Davies demurs to as “ con- 
fused,” I have treated the higher races as a whole, and have said 
that “in some of us the feeling of caste is so strong that we are not 
sorry to think we shall have passed away” before the day arrives 
when Englishmen will be displaced by those who are now the servile 
races. I do not know that I can defend this feeling, which is, 
perhaps, little more than an outburst of national pride. Believing, 
as I believe, that it is our magnificent task to prepare the way for 
this euthanasia by organising and creating, by carrying peace and 
law and order over the world, a moralist might perhaps say with 
reason that it is presumptuous to demand more. But if the feeling 
I express has been unwarrantable, it surely has not been passionless. 

Mr. Davies is more conscious of my warmth in the passages 
where I examine the attempts of the Church to substitute itself in 
past times for the State. I cannot notice that he is able in any 
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single instance to show that I have misrepresented the real attitude 
of the Churches towards society, though he speaks of “the doubtful 
reasonableness’ of my polemic. In fact, I think any fair man will 
admit, in a general way, that my instances of Church failure are 
incontrovertible ; and it is not proof of great bitterness to explain 
that the Churches failed because, as a rule, they had a high ideal 
which they tried to enforce in a way that was destructive of human 
liberty. Where, I think, I have a right to demur is to the statement 
that my expectation is “ that the religion of the future will be the 
religion of the State”; in other words, that man will do right to 
worship Cesar instead of Christ. Not only have I not said this, but 
I cannot discover that I have said anything like it. What I have 
done is to speak of a religion of the family that is, I fear, dying out ; 
and of a religion of the State that will, I hope, adequately replace it 
in many respects. By religion of the family I have certainly not 
meant ancestor-worship, nor even a reverence for parents that is 
based on religious sanctions, but those feelings of duty and respon- 
sibility, of love and loyalty that bind together the members of a 
family, and which are so interwoven with our humanity that we 
may reasonably regard them as of a divine original. It is surely not 
unjustifiable to speak of such a conception of moral law as com- 
parable to a creed, and of the comprehension of it in its political 
application to the commonwealth as a conviction that ought to grow 
in intensity year by year, as the State more and more vindicates its 
claim to be the expression of Divine law among men. Were I 
praising the State for its organisation, for its armaments, for the 
shelter it gives to property, and for the help it affords knowledge, I 
can understand that I might seem to be glorifying the material uses of 
secular society above the spiritual purpose of the Churches. What 
I have singled out for admiration in the State has been its care of 
the weak, its sympathy with poverty, its vindication of human liberty, 
its work for the maintenance of individual self-respect. It may seem 
a strong thing to say that a man is entitled to the right of living 
riotously within limits, but a justly revered prelate of the Anglican 
Church went even further when he said that he would sooner see Eng- 
iand drunk and free than sober and enslaved. My contention, first and 
last, is that a Church recognising the existence of believers only and 
working for a life beyond the grave is bound to be inexorable in its 
ideal, and to admit of no compromises with human frailty, and that 
precisely on this account it is unfitted for the task of governing 
fullible men and women. 

Travellers on the Continent, and readers of Continental literature, 
are often struck by the intense bitterness with which educated men 
habitually treat the Roman Catholic Church and the Protestant 
pietists. Till I mixed actively in Colonial politics I was unable to 
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understand this feeling. To me the Church of England was at its 
best the Church of Fraser, and Maurice, and Dean Church, and at 
its worst the Church of a clergy which was kindly and decorous 
and instinct with literary taste, to whose charge nothing heavier 
could be laid than a tendency to be narrow-minded and obstructive, 
If I thought of Roman Catholicism it was in connection with such 
names as De Maistre, and Mohler, and Newman, with Father 
Matthew, and with the splendid work of the charitable orders, or 
with the zeal for patristic literature which led the miserably-paid 
French clergy to support the Abbé Migne in his long series of pub- 
lications. In the Colonies I found, for the first time, Churches 
without a political position of any kind, and a clergy dependent upon 
their congregations. It is not, I think, unfair to say that the 
absolute separation of Church and State, necessary and wise as I 
believe it to be, has deprived the Colonial clergy of a sense of 
restraint which wholesomely moderates the action of the Anglican 
priesthood, and that the dependence of the former upon their congre- 
gations paralyses their power of speech. The Colonial minister sees 
the State superseding him in educational work, and altering the 
marriage laws without consulting him, and he learns to regard the 
politician as an enemy. Asarule, he cannot carry his flock with 
him in opposition to the law, for the law expresses the wish of the 
majority, and the majority is secular. Even in the matter of educa- 
tion the Roman Catholic Church finds it difficult to keep its children 
under its own wing. Thousands, in defiance of the priest, are sent 
to the admirable schools which the State has now sown broadcast 
over the land, and attend regularly, except for the few months that 
precede first communion. The Church of England in Victoria 
refuses to marry a man to his deceased vwife’s sister, or to marry 
divorced persons. The only consequence is that the civil marriage 
is resorted to. No one will blame the Churches for maintaining their 
own view of right and wrong; but no one will wonder if bodies 
that retain the tradition of having once ruled the lives of men by 
aid of the civil power are not prepared to fall back at once exclu- 
sively upon moral influence, or if they strive to strengthen them- 
selves by illegitimate means. I know of a typical case where a 
young man, long out of employment, was told that he might get a 
Government appointment if he would join a particular Church, 
which at that time furnished a most disproportionate number of 
recruits to the Civil Service. He took the advice and was success- 
ful. That special method of assisting a good Churchman has been 
swept away by a measure of Civil Service reform affecting patron- 
age; but the old spirit survives. Unworthy magistrates are con- 
stantly appointed or retained on the bench by Church influence. 
When a criminal is condemned there is at least one Church that, if 
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he belongs to it, comes forward with every change of Ministry, and 
applies that the felon may be let out or his term shortened. Is ita 
question of legislating against drink ?—there is one Church to 
which most of the publicans belong, and the clergy of this com- 
munion throw their weight tacitly against reform. Is it a question 
of making wealth bear its fair proportion of the public burdens ?— 
the clergy as a body are afraid of offending their rich parishioners, 
and are ostentatiously against the tax which these gentlemen disap- 
prove. The same wretched dependence upon their flocks, which is 
the misfortune, not the crime, of the Churches, makes them careful 
not to speculate more freely than a narrow orthodoxy approves. 
It is not safe for the intellectual man to think aloud. It may 
reasonably be hoped that these influences are only temporary. A 
single Fraser or Maurice or Church, to quote my first instances, 
might easily regenerate communions that have drifted into irregular 
courses and a lax habit of corporate action, but that constantly mean 
well. In one most important instance, the crusade against sexual 
immorality, the Churches have been as active and outspoken as could 
be desired. They have their fair proportion of men who work 
admirably in a parish, of good preachers, and even—considering the 
circumstances of a young country—of students. All they need is to 
avoid clutching at the secular arm; to recognise the fact that the 
secular order is working out a more practical Christianity than the 
Churches can achieve; and to see that their own task is not to 
direct legislation or to control patronage, but to mould thought. 
Perhaps, also, they may do well to consider that men are not all 
born Christians any more than they are born artists; and that the 
man who has no religious sense must be left to the imperfections of 
his character. On the other hand, we are all born capable of human 
society, and therefore citizens. 

Now it may, of course, be said that the Churches in Europe are 
not to be condemned because the Colonial Churches, deprived of 
State aid or recognition, and anxious to carry out their peculiar work 
with the highest possible efficiency, are using their power as great 
organisations to draw men into their service. Unhappily, the Colonies 
only show on a small scale, in peculiar intensity, what has long been 
true of France, and is to a great extent true of England. The 
French freethinker as an individual is often a man of religious 
temperament; but French freethinkers as a body regard conformity 
to the national Church as an inexpiable baseness. Neither is this 
because there is much of the old Voltairean leaven. An apologist 
for the Roman Catholic Church, who should collect the testimonies of 
unbelievers, might fill a book with praises of clerical life, such as 
Victor Hugo gave in his sketch of Bishop Myriel, and Renan in his 
loving recollections of Brittany and St, Sulpice. Honourable men 
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shrink from that reasonable conformity which they might render 
in sign of sympathy with the faith of their fellow-countrymen, 
because the Church is perpetually intriguing in families or allying 
itself with the temporal power in order to increase its influence. Did 
a young man want a place or promotion under the Empire ?—one of 
his best methods of success was to go to mass. Does he want to 
make a good marriage under the Republic ?—his best plan will be to 
secure a priest as intermediary. Things are a little better in England; 
but when I knew the English universities, the repute of orthodoxy 
was necessary to the man who aspired to lecture on Greek or moral 
philosophy or astronomy. Above all, what has the great political 
influence which the Church wields been employed to effect during 
the present century? Did the bishops or the Church support the 
removal of religious disabilities from Protestant Nonconformists or 
from Roman Catholics, or from Hebrews? did they help to carry 
negro emancipation ? did they lend their aid to the cause of national 
education? were they on the side of liberty in the one critical 
struggle of our own times, the war of North against South in 
America? is it in them the Temperance party finds its chief allies ? 
or to them that the Labour party looks for advocacy? Scores of 
admirable clergymen have helped in every one of these great battles 
for right, but the mass of their clerical brethren have been steadily 
on the side of vested interests, and half unconsciously no doubt, for 
whatever commended their organisation to favour with the classes. 
Therefore, if it is a question whether the State may not advantage- 
ously supersede the Churches in some matters that seem to be rather 
moral than political, it is surely a possible conclusion from past 
history that the Churches have not deserved so well of society that 
they should divide the ordering of life with the civil power. 

There is one book of modern theology—the greatest, it seems to 
me, that has been produced within the Anglican Church since the 
publication of Bishop Butler’s Analogy—a passage in which very 
fairly expresses all that I contend for. ‘It is possible,’”’ says Dean 
Church in his Sermons upon Christianity and Civilisation, “‘ that mere 
civilisation may more and more do many things which in past times 
Christianity did; that it may assert its independence; that it may 
take things out of the hands of religion which have hitherto been 
under its government.” He goes on to argue that there is no ground 
for despondency, even if this prove to be the case. Civilisation, he 
admits, may raise up dangerous pretensions, but, on the other hand, 
it breaks up much rugged soil, and tames many of the old brutalities 
of man. It does many things of its own accord that religion used to 
teach it, but it does not therefore supersede the work of the Church, 
but rather widens it; taking from it we may assume the material 
relief of distress and illness, but leaving it that sympathetic contact 
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with suffering which no civil organisation has ever yet adequately 
displayed. Above all, as Dean Church points out, there are certain 
great moral functions which civilisation has never ventured to under- 
take. Dealing with the secular order, it does not essay to keep alive 
the pure and strong faith in man’s divine relationship; lending 
itself habitually to compromises, it does not combat “ the levelling 
of high thought and purpose, which is always going on in society.” 
Were it accepted as all-sufficient, it would be the most deadly nar- 
rowing of all, “the narrowing of man’s horizon of spiritual things.”’ 
Even ethically, and in matters that concern its own existence, civilisa- 
tion cannot always speak with certainty or act with decision. It 
is bound to perish if family life cease to be pure; and yet it cannot 
affect to enforce more than a very imperfect ideal. Much less has 
it any undisputed code, any system of thought which it can oppose 
to ‘“‘ the most mysterious of sins, libertinage.” “ By itself it throws 
itself upon nature, and in some of its leading and most powerful 
representatives looks back to paganism.” 

There is not a word in Dean Church’s magnificent sermon with 
which I disagree, or that I could wish altered. I believe the Church, 
in its true sense—that is, the great body of Christians bound together 
by a living faith—can never be superseded by the civil order for the 
discharge of that peculiar work, which the Anglican divine has 
indicated. Where I hesitate is from a purely political point of view. 
I have seen a system of primary education made so perfect as very 
much to destroy even the desire for the higher culture; and it is a 
commonplace of criticism that work which has every distinction but 
that of genius may be so excellent that the world acquiesces in it 
as sufficient. Would it be so very unnatural if the State that has 
gradually assimilated much of Christianity into its own system 
should end by appearing to the mass of men to give them all that 
they need? All those functions which civil society has gradually, 
and often reluctantly, taken into its own hands—education, the 
relief of poverty, the ordering of the marriage laws, the protection 
of women and children, the opening up of careers to honourable 
ambition—are a large part of what constituted the strength of the 
Church in old times. There remain, no doubt, the peculiar duties 
Dean Church has indicated, and beyond these a special function, 
which is, perhaps, more interesting to the politician, the maintenance 
of a healthy dualism in thought. “Do not forget,” an educated 
Russian once said to me, “that the Western Church, with all its 
flagrant defects, has constantly been an independent power with 
which the State has had to reckon. It has in this way kept the 
torch of liberty alive. With us the clergy are little more than a 
branch of thé Civil Service.” It is not my province to define what 
a true Church should be. I have spent my energies in secular work. 
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Thus much I would say, however, since my silence has been mis- 
interpreted. The moral work of the State belongs to its very 
existence, and it cannot delegate it to any other body. It is rather 
likely to enlarge than to circumscribe its sphere as time goes on. 
Its Poor Laws, for instance, may become more sympathetic; its 
repression of vice, as it is sustained by public’ opinion, more inflex- 
ible and pervasive. The Church must resign itself to see this work 
taken from it; and most of us will agree with Dean Church in 
his cautious admission that he is not sure that civilisation, “ owing 
so much to Christianity, would ultimately lose, if parted from Chris- 
tianity, even the virtues of its own proper sphere.” Meanwhile if 
the Church loses in one way it may gain incomparably in others. Its 
charity need not be the less tender because it addresses itself to those 
who are placed beyond absolute want ; its war against the subtle immo- 
rality of our own days will not be the less solidly effective because 
spiritual censures are of no account. Itsown special conceptions of a 
life on earth that disregards material considerations, and of a life be- 
yond the grave that is the real complement of our existence, are doc- 
trines that retain an imperishable interest, and in the defence of which 
the noblest powers may be enlisted. My fear has been, and is, that 
the Church is scuffling for outlying provinces and neglecting the 
seat of her Empire. She must show us a city of God, more excel- 
lent than the civil order, if we are to retain faith in her teaching. 
The State is rapidly supplying us with something that is very 
admirable of its kind, and dreamers are looking to the State for the 
accomplishment of something better. Science has its own limited 
but orderly world, with the belief in divine law underlying it. 
What are the Churches giving us that is better than all this? 
They are fighting against popular education; they are fighting to 
keep the marriage laws in their own hands, and in the case of the 
Roman Catholic Church to prevent marriages on equal terms 
between Christians; they are the habitual allies of privilege and 
power against the assertors of popular right. My dread is that a 
religion which does not give us a higher message may gradually die 
away, and that the lower ideal of the State may be accepted as all- 
sufficient by the mass of men. 

It appears to be thought reprehensible that I should write without 
passion and without indication of my own sympathies about matters 
involving the general wellbeing of society. ‘It is impossible,” says 
Mr. Davies, “for any serious thinker to be so coldly cynical as Mr. 
Pearson might seem to be.” I was not writing, however, to express 
my certainty so much as my very strong misgivings; and I tried 
repeatedly to give warning that my expectations are based upon the 
assumption that there will be no great revolutions, but that the 
world will go on very much in its present routine. Suppose, what 
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is, of course, possible, a decisive war in which England should be 
reduced to the second rank, or Russia crippled and dismembered. The 
first event would probably mean a great opportunity for a native 
Empire of Hindostan to be formed, and the second for China to 
become a Power of the first rank. Assume, on the other hand, that 
the Great Powers now interested in Asia agree to federate on the 
basis of maintaining the integrity of one another’s dominions, and such 
an alliance would go far, not only towards maintaining European 
ascendency in Asia, but towards the keeping of peace in Europe. 
Any hypothesis that rests upon real facts will indicate the real 
dangers of the future; but the hypothesis of smallest disturbance 
has the advantage that it requires least imagination to work it out, 
and can be applied with least difficulty to varying circumstances. 
To pass to a very opposite example. It was not my intention to 
argue from a slight actual decadence in literature that the period of 
steady decline had already set in. It may well be that the intel- 
lectual energy of our race has been diverted for a time into financial 
speculation, commerce, or organisation. Certain forms of literature 
have, I think, been exhausted, and others partially worked out, but 
it is the privilege of genius to startle the world from time to time 
with the demonstration that what seemed impossible has been 
achieved ; and every great work, the Divina Commedia, Faust, Don 
Juan, has come upon the world with the effect of complete novelty. 
Still, two important considerations cannot well be disregarded. One 
is that, though human nature may always remain substantially the 
same, custom and the police of civilisation are gradually toning us 
down into uniformity. The old Greek novel, to take an extreme 
instance, turned upon events and feelings that are now impossible, 
on forcible abductions and imprisonment, on slavery, on the exposure 
of children, and on unnatural passion. Monte Cristo is tame in 
incident compared with Achilles Tatius, and Monte Cristo is rather 
a spirited extravaganza than a picture of actual life such as Henry 
James would give us. Then, again, it is surely true that the 
miracles of science, the liquefaction of oxygen or the making of 
diamonds, will not touch those finer fibres of our nature on which 
the great poets of past times have played, which were thrilled by 
the first discoverers in science. As Pope phrased it, Newton brought 
nature’s laws out of darkness into light. The change from dark- 
ness to dawn was the revelation of a world; the change from dawn 
to daylight only makes our sight a little more intense. Beyond 
this our relation to the planets, or to comparative zoology, can never 
have the same variety of interest that our relations to the world of 
thought, and feeling, and passion possess. Let us admit that huma- 
nity is not worthy to be worshipped, though, perhaps, it deserves 
better than the brutal cynicism with which Quinet denounced it 
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in a moment of petulance. Still for us, who can only understand 
the moral law through our relations with men and women, humanity 
must always be the noblest object of study, and if it is toned down 
so as to become vapid and commonplace, if it loses the heroic 
element, I cannot persuade myself that we shall find a substitute in 
the study of bacteria, or in the contemplation of the starry system. 
There is another point which perhaps deserves consideration. A 
man who conceives the society he lives in to be in the presence of 
great danger is not so much called upon to express sympathy as to 
give warning, and, if the danger be imminent, to point out where 
safety lies. When, however, the peril is not immediate, it is perhaps 
wiser to give warning only, and to leave it for statesmen and mora- 
lists, if they are convinced by the argument, to provide the remedy. 
A man may do good service to the State if he shows that financial 
bankruptcy is impending; but if he advocates measures which the 
common-sense of the community does not approve, interference with 
trade, unlimited paper issues, or some extreme form of bi-metallism, 
the value of what would be generally accepted in his arguments is 
likely to be seriously impaired. The chief political issues I have 
dealt with are the growth of the inferior races, the increased hold 
which State socialism is likely to obtain, and the mischievous 
influence which standing armies, the preponderance of a city popu- 
lation, and the growth of national debts are likely to exercise. These 
are questions of such complexity and importance that they could 
not possibly be discussed in a single volume. To take a single case, 
let us assume, for the sake of hypothesis, that the growth of 
China is the one serious danger for the immediate future, and that 
a destructive war, which would have been the old method of check- 
ing it, is too repugnant to the feelings of Christian and civilised 
Europe to deserve serious consideration. Even so there remains a 
choice of policies which may be employed. There is the policy of 
federation among European Powers, which I have hinted at, and 
which would probably lead to the political dismemberment of China ; 
each contracting power in case of a war indemnifying itself by the 
acquisition of some territory. On the other hand, there is the 
exactly opposite policy of treating China like any other nation, and 
trusting that the same great causes which have mitigated savagery 
in the West may gradually tell upon the Celestial Empire. Between 
these two systems, which imply a steady purpose, there are the vast 
possibilities of drift, and of governments oscillating between the 
desire to hold in check, and the dread of welding their antagonist 
into a cohesive whole by war, or of taxing their own communities for 
an uncertain enterprise. Statesmen must determine what is best 
when the need cannot be put off. Meanwhile, if such dangers are in 
the future of even a century hence, may we not at least say that the 
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present disquietudes in Europe—whether Germany shall keep Alsace- 
Lorraine, or Russia advance upon Constantinople—are really trifling 
compared with the tremendous issues at stake for our immediate 
posterity ; and that it is sheer madness for what are now the domi- 
nant races to be wasting their strength in internecine war, or keep- 
ing down population by the cost of gigantic armaments, while the 
savage is collecting strength for aspring? There have been times 
before now when civilisation has been threatened, and has trusted 
arrogantly in its own strength. That the Western Empire was 
conquered and broken up; that the Eastern Empire was enslaved ; 
that the Tartars held three-fourths of Russia for centuries; that the 
Turks held more than half Hungary and besieged Vienna in the 
seventeenth century—seem now to be tales of little meaning. What 
we may rely upon is, that as long as more than half the world is but 
partially civilised, there is danger for the other half—though the 
danger may not always take the form of military subjugation. 
Assume only that our industrial classes are reduced to that level of 
uncomplaining drudgery which is the secret of Chinese success, that 
our wealthy classes admit the Chinese millionaire to community of 
sports and intermarriage, and that our writers strive to please the 
reading public of China—would not these little changes by themselves 
imply a gradual deterioration of national life ? 

The life of the family and the formation of character in the indi- 
vidual are surely matters as intricate and difficult as the gravest 
political problems. Is it conceivable that the old position of the 
family, with its rights of life and death over the members, with its 
indissoluble marriage and its sacred parental prerogative, can be 
restored? Be it remembered that till lately Church and State, 
differing on so many matters, were substantially agreed in their 
conception of family life. Nevertheless the whole weight of their 
united authority has been insufficient to arrest changes, some of 
which even now do not commend themselves to the judgment of 
the best men, but which these men are compelled to acquiesce in. 
Let us bear in mind that changes for good may sometimes assist in 
producing results which it is usual to ascribe to a laxer morality, 
In days such as Juvenal has described, such as Louis XV. gave the 
tone to, the obligations of marriage were so habitually disregarded 
that they could not be found onerous. Even in the days of our 
grandfathers and in moral England Nelson was presented by the 
Corporation of London with a set of Worcester china adorned with 
the portraits of his mistress. The cry for divorce in our own times 
has been raised partly because the higher ideal of marriage which 
public morality enforces does not allow it to be relieved even in the 
man by occasional libertinage; and partly because the modern wife 
is very properly not as tolerant of rivals as the ladies of only a 
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century ago were. It is impossible to regret the higher tone of 
public opinion among ourselves; but surely it is allowable to point 
out that society is losing something which, on the whole, worked well 
in past times, as it gradually parts with the old conception of the 
family. Neither here nor in the very similar case of the decreasing 
influence of religion can I suggest a remedy. The State, though it 
seems to me to deserve all reverence and love when it lives up to its 
magnificent possibilities, cannot even hold the highest ideal, much 
less attempt to force it upon men and women. They must |e left 
to order household life very much as they will, to think feurlessly, 
to believe, to doubt, or to deny, as their reasoning powers and their 
conscience demand of them. May nota man, who does not pre- 
sume to say how society should be reconstructed or faith purified, do 
a little good work if he shows that we are not destined to stumble 
upon a millennium by mere effluxion of time, or by some blind force 
which we call “progress” impelling us? What, asks Browning, 
if it be the mission of a coming age— 
**To shake 

This torpor of assurance from our creed, 

And man stand out again, pale, resolute, 

Prepared to die, which means alive at last” ? 


Cuartes H, Prarson. 
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On a recent visit to Cambridge, Professor Barnard, the discoverer of 
the fifth satellite of Jupiter, exhibited at the Cavendish Laboratory 
his most interesting collection of photographs made at the Lick 
Observatory. These pictures were obtained by a six-inch photo- 
graphic lens of three feet focus, attached to an ordinary equatorial, 
the telescope of which was used as a guider when it was desired to 
obtain a picture of the stars with a long exposure. Among the 
advantages of this process may be reckoned the large field that is 
thereby obtained, many of the plates that he exhibited being as 
much as four degrees on the edge. I am, however, not now going 
to speak of Barnard’s marvellous views of the Milky Way, nor of 
the plate on which a comet was discovered, nor of the vicissitudes of 
Holmes’s comet, nor of that wonderful picture in which Swift’s comet 
actually appears to be producing, by a process of gemmation, an 
offshoot which is evidently adapted for an independent cometary 
existence. The picture to which I wish specially to refer in con- 
nection with our immediate subject is one in which the instrument. 
was directed towards the Celestial Pole. In this particular case the 
clockwork which is ordinarily employed to keep the stars acting at 
the same point of the plate was dispensed with. The telescope, in 
fact, remained fixed while the heavens rotated in obedience to the 
diurnal motion. Under these circumstances each star, as minute 
after minute passed by, produced an image on a different part of the 
plate ; the consequence of which was that the record which the star 
was found to have left, when the picture was developed, was that of 
a long trail instead of a sharply defined point. As each star appears 
to describe a circle in the sky around the Pole, and as, in the 
vicinity of the Pole, these circles were small enough to be included 
in the plate, this polar photograph exhibits a striking spectacle. It 
displayed a large number of concentric circles, or rather, I should 
say, of portions of circles, for the exposures having lasted for about 
four hours, about one-sixth of each circumference was completed 
during that time. The effect thus produced was that of a number of 
circular ares of varying sizes, and of different degrees of brightness. 
Most conspicuous amongst them was the trail produced by the actual 
Pole Star itself. It is well known, of course, that though the situa- 
tion of the Pole is conveniently marked by the fortunate circum- 
stance that a bright star happened during the present century to 
lie in the immediate vicinity of the veritable Pole, yet, of course, this 
star is not actually at the Pole, and consequently, like all the other 
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stars, Polaris itself must be revolving in a circle whereof the centre 
lies at the true Pole. The brighter the star the brighter is the trail 
which it produces, so that the circle made by Polaris is much more 
conspicuous than the circles produced by the other stars of inferior 
lustre. It is, however, to be noted that some of the faint stars lie 
much closer to the Pole than Polaris itself. There is, indeed, one 
very minute object so close to the Pole that the circle in which its 
movements are performed seems very little more than a point when 
represented on the screen on which the slide was projected. The 
interesting circumstance was noted that there appeared to be occa- 
sional interruptions to the continuity of the circular arcs. This was 
due to the fact that clouds had interposed during the intervals 
represented by the interruptions. A practical application is thus 
suggested, which has been made to render useful service at Harvard 
College Observatory. Every night, and all night long, a plate is 
there exposed to this particular part of the sky, and the degree in 
which the Pole Star leaves a more or less complete trail affords an 
indication of the clearness or cloudiness of the sky throughout the 
course of the night. From the positions of the parts where the trail 
has been interrupted it is possible not only to learn the amount of 
cloudiness that has prevailed, but the particular hours during which 
it has lasted. This interesting system of concentric polar circles 
affords us perhaps the most striking visual representation that could 
possibly be obtained of the existence of that point in the heavens 
which we know as the Pole. The picture thus exhibited was a 
striking illustration of the Copernican doctrine that the diurnal 
stellar movement was indeed only apparent, being, of course, due to 
the rotation of the earth on its axis. 

Suppose that a photograph, like that I have been describing, were 
to be taken at intervals of a century, it would be found that the 
centre of the system of circles, that is to say, the veritable Pole 
itself, was gradually changing on the heavens. I do not by this 
mean that the stars themselves would be found to have shifted their 
places relatively to each other. No doubt there is some effect of this 
kind, but it is an insignificant one, and need not at present concern 
us. The essential point to be noticed is, that the stars which happen 
to lie in the vicinity of the Pole, would have a changed relation 
to the Pole in consequence of the fact that this latter point is itself 
in incessant movement. At the present time the Pole is advancing 
in such a direction that it is getting nearer to the Pole Star, so that 
the actual circle which the Pole Star is describing is becoming less 
and less. The time will come when the circle which this star per- 
forms will have reached its lowest dimensions, but still the Pole will 
be moving on its way, and then, of course, the dimensions of the 
circle traversed by the Pole Star will undergo a corresponding 
increase. As hundreds of years and thousands of years roll by the 
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Pole will retreat further and further from the Pole Star, so that in 
the course of a period as far on in the future as the foundation of 
Rome was in the past, the Pole will be no longer sufficiently near 
the Pole Star to enable the latter to render to astronomers the 
peculiar services which it does at present. 

Looking still further ahead, we find that in the course of about twelve 
thousand years the Pole will have gained a position as remote as it 
possibly can from that position which it now occupies. This most 
critical point in the heavens will then lie not far from the star Vega, 
the brightest point in the northern sky, and then it will commence 
to return, so that after the lapse of about twenty-five thousand years 
the Pole will be found again in the same celestial neighbourhood 
where it is to-night, having, in the meantime, traversed a mighty 
circle through the constellations. In all this there is no novelty ; 
these movements of the Pole are so conspicuous that they were 
detected long before the introduction of accurate instruments. They 
were discovered so far back as the time of Hipparchus, and the cause 
of them was assigned by Newton as one of the triumphs of his doc- 
trine of universal gravitation. In giving the title of “ The Wan- 
derings of the North Pole” to this paper I did not, however, intend 
to discourse of the movements to which I have hitherto referred. 
They are so familiar that every astronomer has to attend to them 
practically in the reduction of almost every observation of the place 
of a celestial body. It was, however, necessary to make the reference 
which I have done to this subject in order that the argument on 
which we are presently to enter should be made sufficiently clear. 
It must be noted that the expression, “ the North Pole,” is ambiguous. 
It may mean either of two things, which are quite distinct. In the 
case we have already spoken of, I understand by the North Pole 
that point on the celestial sphere which is the centre of the system 
of concentric circles described by the circumpolar stars. The other 
sense in which the North Pole is used is the terrestrial one; it 
denotes that point on this earth which has been the goal of so many 
expeditions, and to reach which has been the ambition of so many 
illustrious navigators. We have a general notion that the terrestrial 
North Pole lies in a desolate region of eternal ice, somewhat relieved 
by the circumstance that for six months of the year the frozen 
prospect is brightened by perpetual day, though on the other hand, 
during the remaining six months of the year this region is the abode 
of perpetual night. The North Pole is that hitherto unattainable 
point on our globe on which, if an observer could take his station, 
he would find that the phenomena of the rising and the setting of 
the stars, so familiar elsewhere, was non-existent. Each star viewed 
from the coign of vantage offered by the North Pole would move 
round and round in a horizontal circle; and the system of concentric 
circles would be directly overhead. In midsummer the sun would 
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seem to revolve around, remaining practically at the same eleva- 
tion above the horizon for a few days, until it slowly began to wend 
its way downwards in a spiral. In a couple of months it would draw 
near the horizon, and as day after day passed by the luminary would 
descend lower and lower until its edge grazed the horizon all round. 
The setting of the sun for the long winter would then be about to 
commence, and gradually less and less of the dise would remain per- 
ceptible. Finally the sun would disappear altogether, though for 
many days afterwards a twilight glow would travel round the whole 
hemisphere, ever getting less and less, until at last all indications of 
the sun had vanished. The utter darkness of winter would then 
ensue for months, mitigated only so far as celestial luminaries were 
concerned by starlight or occasional moonlight. Doubtless, how- 
ever, the fitful gleams of the aurora would often suffice to render 
the surrounding desolation visible. Then as the spring drew near, 
if, indeed, such a word as spring be at all applicable to an abode of 
utter dreariness, a faint twilight would be just discernible. The 
region thus illuminated would move round and round the horizon 
each twenty-four hours, gradually becoming more and more con- 
spicuous, until at last the edge of the sun appeared. Then, by a 
spiral movement inverse to that with which its descent was accom- 
plished, the great luminary would steal above the horizon, there to 
continue for a period of six months until the commencement of the 
ensuing winter. Indeed, the actual duration of apparent summer 
would be somewhat protracted in consequence of the effect of refrac- 
tion in raising the sun visually above the horizon when in reality it 
was still below. The result would be to lengthen the summer at 
one end and to anticipate it at the other. Such would be the astro- 
nomical conditions at the North Pole; that anomalous point, from 
whence every other locality on the globe lies due south, that myste- 
rious point which up to the present seems never to have been 
approached by man within a distance less than 400 miles, unless, 
indeed, as is not improbably the case, the pre-glacial man who lived 
in the last genial period found a temperate climate and enjoyable 
conditions even at the latitude of 90°. 

For our present purpose it will be necessary to get a very clear 
idea as to the precise point on the earth which we mean when we 
speak of the North Pole. As our knowledge of it is almost entirely 
derived from astronomical phenomena it is necessary to assign the 
exact locality of the Pole by a strict definition depending on astrono- 
mical facts. Supposing that Nansen does succeed in his expedition, 
as every one hopes that he will, and does penetrate within that 
circle of 400 miles’ radius where the foot of civilized man has 
never yet trod, how is he to identify that particular spot on this 
globe which is to be defined by the North Pole? It was for this 
purpose that at the commencement of this paper I referred to that 
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photograph of the concentric circles which illustrated so forcibly the 
position of the Pole in the heavens. Imagine that your eye was 
placed at the centre of the earth, and that you had a long slender 
tube from that centre to the surface through which you could look 
out at the celestial sphere ; if that tube be placed in such a way that, 
when looking from the centre of the earth through this tube 
your vision was directed exactly to that particular point of the 
heavens which is the centre of the circle now described by the Pole 
Star and the other circumpolar stars, then that spot in which the end 
of the tube passes out through the surface of the earth is the North 
Pole. Imagine a stake to be driven into the earth at the place 
named, then the position of that stake is the critical spot on our 
globe which has been the object of so much scientific investigation 
and of so much maritime enterprise. The reader must not think 
that I am attempting to be hyper-accurate in this definition of the 
North Pole; no doubt, in our ordinary language we often think of 
the Pole as something synonymous with the polar regions, an ill- 
defined and most vaguely known wilderness of ice. For scientific 
purposes it is, however, essential to understand that the Pole isa 
very definitely marked point, and we must assign its position accu- 
rately, not merely to within miles, but even to within feet. Indeed, 
it is a truly extraordinary circumstance that, considering no one, with 
the possible exception just referred to, has ever yet been within so 
many hundreds of miles of the Pole, we should be able to locate it so 
precisely that we are absolutely certain of its position to within an 
area not larger than that covered by a small town, or even by a 
good-sized drawing-room. 

We have seen that the North Pole in the sky is in incessant 
movement, and that the travels which it accomplishes in the course 
of many centuries extend over a wide sweep of the heavens; this 
naturally suggests the question, Does the Pole in the earth move 
about in any similar manner, and if so, what is the nature and extent 
of its variation? Here is the point about which those modern 
researches have been made which it is my special object to discuss 
in this paper. Let us first see clearly the issue that is raised. At 
the time of the building of the Pyramids the Pole in the heavens 
was in quite a different place from its present position ; the Pole Star 
had not at that time the slightest title to be called a pole star; in 
fact, the point around which the heavens revolved lay in a wholly 
different constellation. It was certainly not far from the star Alpha 
Draconis about 3000 B.c., and we could indicate its position quite 
definitely if we had any exact knowledge as to the date of the 
Pyramids’ erection. It is, however, plain that the difference was so 
patent between the celestial Pole at the time of the Pyramids and the 
celestial Pole of later centuries, that it could not be overlooked in 
attentive observation of the heavens. As the North Pole in the sky 
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was, therefore, so different in the time of the Pharaohs from the 
North Pole in the time of Victoria, it is proper to ask whether there 
was a like difference, or any difference at all, between the terrestrial 
Pole at the time of the building of the Pyramids and that terrestrial 
Pole in whose quest Nansen is just setting off. If Pharaoh had 
despatched a successful expedition to the North Pole and driven a 
post in there to mark it, and if Nansen were now successful, would 
he find that the North Pole in the earth which he was to mark 
occupied the same position or a different position from that which 
had been discovered thousands of years previously? At first one 
might hastily say that there must be such a difference, for it will be 
remembered that I have defined the North Pole in the earth as that 
point through which the tube passes which would permit an eye 
placed at the centre of the earth to view the North Pole in the sky. 
If, therefore, the North Pole in the sky had undergone a great 
change in its position, it might seem obvious that the tube from the 
earth’s centre to its surface which would now conduct the vision from 
that centre to the north celestial Pole would emerge at a different 
point of the earth’s crust from that which it formerly occupied. We 
have here to deal with the case that arises not unfrequently in astro- 
nomy, in which a fact of broad general truth requires a minute degree 
of qualification ; indeed, it is not too much to say that it is in this 
qualification of broad general truths that many of the greatest dis- 
coveries in physical science have consisted. And such is the case in 
the present instance. There is a broad general truth and there is the 
qualification of it. It is the qualification that constitutes the essential 
discovery which it is my object herein to set forth. But before doing 
so it will be necessary for me to lay down the broad general truth that 
the North Pole of the earth as it existed in the time of the Pharaohs 
appears to be practically the same as the North Pole of the earth 
now. It seems perfectly certain that at any time within the last 10,000 
years the North Pole might have been found within a region on the 
earth’s surface not larger than Hyde Park. Indeed, the limits 
might be drawn much more closely. It is quite possible that 
many an edifice in London occupies an area sufficiently great to 
cover the holes that would be made by all the posts that might be 
driven to mark the precise sites of the North Pole on the earth not 
only for the last 5,000 or 10,000 years, but probably for periods 
much more ancient still. It is very likely that the North Pole at 
the time of the glacial epoch was practically indistinguishable from 
the North Pole now ; in fact, the constancy, or sensible constancy I 
should, perhaps, rather say, of the situation of this most critical 
point in our globe is one of the most astonishing facts in terrestrial 
physics. 

Let us, then, assume this broad general fact of the permanency in 
the position of the North Pole, and deduce the obvious consequences 
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it implies with regard to the earth’s movement. At this point we 
find the convenience of the time-honoured illustration in our 
geography books which likens the earth to an orange. Let us 
thrust a knitting-needle through the orange along its shortest 
diameter to represent the axis about which the earth rotates. Not 
only does the earth perform one revolution about this axis in the 
space of each sidereal day, but the axis itself has a movement. If 
the earth’s axis always remained fixed, or never had any motion 
except in a direction parallel to itself, then the point to which it 
was directed on the sky would never change. We have, however, 
seen that the Pole in the sky is incessantly altering its position; we 
are therefore taught that the direction of the earth’s axis of rotation 
is constantly changing. To simulate the movement by the orange 
and knitting-needle we must imagine the orange to rotate around 
its axis once in that period of twenty-three hours and fifty-six 
minutes which is well known as the length of the sidereal day; 
while at the same time the knitting-needle, itself bearing, of course, 
the orange with it, performs a conical movement with such extreme 
slowness that not less than 25,000 years is occupied in making the 
circuit. The movement, as has often been pointed out, is like that 
of a peg-top which rotates rapidly on its axis while at the same time 
the axis itself has a slow revolving motion, Thus the phenomena 
which are presented in the rotation of the earth demonstrate that 
the axis about which the earth rotates occupies what is, at all events, 
approximately a fixed position in the earth, though not a fixed posi- 
tion in space. We can hardly be surprised at this result ; it merely 
implies that the earth acts like a rigid body on the whole, and does 
not permit the axis about which it is turning to change its position. 
It will now be easily understood how it comes to pass that the 
position of the North Pole upon the earth has not appreciably 
changed in the course of thousands of years. The axis around 
which the earth rotates has retained a permanent position relative 
to the Earth itself; it has, however, continuously changed, it is at 
this moment changing, and it will continue to change with regard 
to its direction in space. So far our knowledge extended up to 
within the last few years, but in these modern days a closer inquiry 
has been made into this, as into so many other physical subjects, 
and the result has been to disclose the important fact that, though 
the phenomena as just described are very nearly true, they must 
receive a certain minute qualification. Complete examination of 
this subject is desirable, not only on account of its natural import- 
ance, but also because it illustrates the refinements of which modern 
astronomical processes are susceptible. I have stated the broad 
general fact that the position of the terrestrial Pole undergoes no 
large or considerable fluctuation. But while we admit that no large 
fluctuation is possible, it is yet very proper to consider whether 
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there may not be a small fluctuation. It is certain that the position 
of the Pole as it would be marked by a post driven into the earth 
to-day cannot differ by a mile from the position in which the same 
point would be marked last year or next year. But does it differ at 
all? Is it absolutely exactly the same? Would there be a diffe- 
rence not indeed of miles but of yards or of feet between the precise 
position of the Pole on the earth determined at successive intervals 
of time ? Would it be the same if we carried out our comparisons 
not merely between one year and another, but day after day, week 
after week, month after month? No doubt the more obvious 
phenomena proclaim in the most unmistakeable manner that the 
position of the Pole is substantially invariable. If, therefore, there 
be any fluctuations in its position, those could only be disclosed by 
careful scrutiny of minute phenomena which were too delicate to be 
detected in the coarser methods of observation. There is indeed a 
certain presumption in favour of the notion that absolute constancy 
in the position of the Pole need not be expected. Almost every 
statement of astronomical doctrine requires its qualification, and it 
would seem indeed unlikely that when sufficient refinement was 
introduced into the measurements the position of the Pole in the 
earth should appear to be absolutely unalterable. Until a very 
recent period the evidence on the subject was almost altogether 
negative; it was no doubt recognised that there might be some 
fluctuations in the position of the Pole, but it was known that they 
would only be extremely small, and it was believed that in all 
probability those fluctuations must be comprised within those slender 
limits which are too much affected by inevitable errors of observation to 
afford any reliable result. Perseverance in this interesting inquiry has 
been at last rewarded ; and as in so many similar cases we are indebted 
to the laboursof many independent workers for the recent extension 
of our knowledge. We are, however, at present most interested by 
the labours of Mr. Chandler, a distinguished American astronomer, 
who has made an exhaustive examination into the subject. The 
result has been to afford a conclusive proof that the terrestrial Pole 
does undergo movement. Mr. Chandler has been so successful as to 
have determined the law of those polar movements, and he has 
found that when they are taken into consideration an important 
improvement in certain delicate astronomical inquiries is the result. 
These valuable investigations merit, in the highest degree, the atten- 
tion, not only of those who are specially devoted to astronomical 
and mathematical researches, but of that large and ever-increasing 
class who are anxious for general knowledge with regard to the 
physical phenomena of our globe. 

At first sight it might seem difficult indeed to conduct the inves- 
tigation of this question. Here is a point on the earth’s surface, 
this wonderful North Pole, which, so far as we certainly know, has 
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never yet been approached to within 400 miles, and yet we 
are so solicitous about the position of this Pole and about its move- 
ment that we demand a knowledge of its whereabouts with an 
accuracy which at first appears wholly unattainable. It sounds 
almost incredible when we are told that a shift in the position of the 
North Pole to the extent of twenty yards, or even of twenty feet, is 
appreciable, notwithstanding that we have never been able to get 
nearer to it than from one end of England to the other. Indeed, as 
a matter of fact, our knowledge of the movements of the Pole are 
derived from observations made not alone hundreds but even many 
thousands of miles distant. It is in such observatories as those 
at Greenwich or Berlin, Pulkowa or Washington, that the deter- 
minations have been made by which changes in the position of the 
Pole can be ascertained with a delicacy and precision for which 
those would hardly be prepared who were not aware of the refine- 
ment of modern astronomical methods. I do not, however, imply 
that the observations conducting to the discoveries now about to be 
considered have been exclusively obtained at the observatories I 
have named. There are a large number of similar institutions over 
the globe which have been made to bear their testimony. Tens of 
thousands of different observations have been brought together, and 
by discussing them it has been found possible to remove a large 
part of the errors by which such work is necessarily affected, and to 
elicit from the vast mass those grains of truth which could not have 
been discovered had it not been for the enormous amount of material 
that was available. Mr. Chandler has discussed these matters in a 
remarkable series of papers, and it will be necessary for me now to 
enter into some little detail, both as regards the kind of observations 
that have been made, and the results to which astronomers have 
been thereby conducted. 

Greenwich Observatory lies more than 2,000 miles from the North 
Pole, and yet if the Pole were to shift by as much as the width of 
Regent Street, the fact that it had done so would be quite perceptible 
at Greenwich. Let me endeavour to explain how such a measure- 
ment could be achieved. In finding the latitude at any locality we 
desire, of course, to know the distance between the locality and the 
Equator, expressed in angular magnitude. But though this is distinctly 
the definition of latitude, it does not at once convey the idea as to 
how this element can be ascertained. How, for instance, would an 
astronomer at Greenwich be able to learn the angular distance of the 
Observatory from the Equator? The Equator is not marked on the 
sky, and it is obvious that the observer must employ a somewhat 
indirect process to ascertain what he wants. Here, again, we have 
to invoke the aid of that celestial Pole to which I have so often 
referred. Think of that point on the sky which is the common 
centre of the circles exhibited on Professor Barnard’s photograph. 
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That point is not indeed marked by any special star, but it is com- 
pletely defined by the circumstance that it is the centre of the track 
performed by the circumpolar stars. We thus obtain a clear idea of 
this definite point in the sky, and the horizon is a perfectly definite 
line, at all events from any station where the sea is visible. It 
is not difficult to imagine that by suitable measurements we can 
ascertain the altitude of this point in the heavens above the horizon. 
That altitude is the latitude of the place; it is, in fact, the very 
angle which lies between the locality on the earth and the Equator. 
It is quite true that asthe Pole is implied by these circles rather than 
directly marked by them, the measurement of the altitude cannot be 
effected quite directly. The actual process is to take the Pole Star, 
or some one of the other circumpolar stars, and to measure the 
greatest height to which it ascends above the horizon and the lowest 
altitude to which it declines about twelve hours later. The former 
of these is as much above the Pole as the latter is below it, so 
between them we are able to ascertain the altitude of the Pole witha 
high degree of accuracy. It is true that in a fixed observatory such 
as Greenwich there is no visible sea horizon, and even if there 
were it would not provide so excellent a method as is offered by 
the equivalent process of first observing the star directly and then 
observing its reflection from a dish of mercury. In this way 
the altitude of the star above the horizon is determined with the 
utmost precision. The practical astronomer will, however, remember 
that, of course, he has to attend to the effects of atmospheric refrac- 
tion, which invariably shows a star higher up than it ought to be. 
This can be allowed for, and in this way the latitude of the observa- 
tory is ascertained with all needful accuracy. When the highest 
degree of precision is sought for, and it is only observations with a very 
high degree of precision which are available for our present purpose, 
a considerable number of stars have to be employed, and very many 
observations have to be taken at different seasons of the year, so as 
to eliminate as far as possible all sources of casual error. When, 
however, due attention has been paid to those precautions which the 
experience of astronomers suggests, the result that is obtained is 
characterised by extraordinary precision. How great that precision 
may be I must endeavour to explain. The latitude of every impor- 
tant observatory is obtained from a large number of observations, 
and it would be unlikely that it was more than one or two tenths of 
a second different from the actual mean value. Now a tenth of a 
second on the surface of the earth corresponds to a distance of about 
ten feet, and this means that the latitude of the observatory or, as 
we must now speak very precisely, the latitude of the centre of the 
meridian circle in the observatory, is known to a degree of precision 
represented by a few paces. It will thus be seen th: at, with the accuracy 
attainable in our modern observations, it would often be an appreciable 
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blunder to mistake the latitude of one wall of the observatory for 
that of the opposite wall; in other words, we know accurately to 
within the tenth of a second, or within not much more than the tenth 
of a second, the distance from the centre of the transit circle at 
Greenwich down to the earth’s Equator. But, of course, the distance 
from the Pole to the Equator is 90°, and this being so it 
follows that the distance from the North Pole of the earth to the 
centre of the transit circle at Greenwich Observatory has been accu- 
rately ascertained to within one or two tenths of a second. If any 
change took place in the distance between the Pole and the meridian 
circle at Greenwich, then it must be manifested by the changes of 
latitude. We shall now be able to understand how any movement 
of the Pole, or rather of the position which it occupies in the earth, 
would be indicated at Greenwich. Suppose, for instance, that the 
Pole actually advanced towards Great Britain, and that it moved to 
a distance of, let us say, thirty feet, the effect of this would be to 
produce a diminution of the distance between the Pole and Greenwich, 
that is to say, there must be an increase in the distance from Green- 
wich to the Equator. This would correspond to a change in the 
latitude of Greenwich ; that latitude would diminish by three-tenths 
of a second, which is a magnitude quite large enough to be recog- 
nisable by the observations I have already indicated as proper for 
the determination of latitude. A shift of the Pole to a distance of 
sixty feet would be a conspicuous alteration announced in every 
observatory in Europe provided with instruments of good modern 
construction. 

Until the last few years there was not much reason to think that 
the Pole exhibited any unequivocal indications of movement. No 
doubt, displacements resembling those which have now been definitely 
ascertained have existed for many years, but they were too small to 
produce any appreciable effect, except with instruments of a more 
refined description than those with which the earlier observatories 
were equipped. It was obvious that the Pole did not make move- 
ments of anything like a hundred yards in extent; had it done so 
the resulting variations in latitude would have been conspicuous 
enough to have obtained notice many years ago. The actual move- 
ments which the Pole does make are of that small character which 
require very minute discussion of the observations to establish them 
beyond reach of cavil. There is, however, one striking method of 
confirming such observations as have been made which leaves no 
doubt of the accuracy of the results to which they point. Suppose, 
for instance, that the great observatories in Europe indicate at a 
certain time that their latitudes have all increased ; this necessarily 
implies that the Equator has receded from them, and that, therefore, 
the North Pole has approached Europe. If, however, the North 
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Pole has approached Europe it must have retreated from those 
regions on the opposite side of the world—say, for instance, the Sand- 
wich Islands, Observations in the Sandwich Islands should, there- 
fore, indicate, if our reasoning has been correct, that the Pole has 
retreated from them, and that the Equator has, therefore, advanced 
in such a way that the latitudes of localities in the Sandwich Islands 
have diminished. The various observations which have been brought 
together by the diligence of Mr. Chandler, including those which 
he has himself made with an ingenious apparatus of his own design, 
have been submitted to this test, and they have borne it well. The 
result has been that it is now possible to follow the movements of 
the Pole with a considerable degree of completeness. Professor 
Chandler has tracked the Pole month after month, year after year, 
through a period of more than a century of exact observations, and 
he has succeeded in determining the movements which this point 
undergoes. Let me here endeavour to describe the result at which 
he has arrived. 

In that paleocrystic ocean which Arctic travellers have described, 
where the masses of ice lie heaped together in the wildest confusion, 
lies this point which is the object of so much speculation. Let us 
think of this tract, or a portion of it, to be levelled to a plain, and at 
a particular centre let a circle be drawn the radius of which is about 
thirty feet ; it is in the circumference of this circle that the Pole of 
the earth is constantly to be found. In fact, if at different times, 
month after month and year after year, the position of the Pole was 
ascertained as the extremity of that tube from which an eye placed 
at the centre of the earth would be able to see the Pole of the 
heavens, and if the successive positions of this Pole were marked by 
pegs driven into the ground, then the several positions in which the 
Pole would be found must necessarily trace out the circumference of 
the circle that has been thus described. The period in which each 
revolution of the Pole around the circle takes place is about 427 
days; the result, therefore, of these investigations shows, when the 
observations are accurate, that the North Pole of the earth is not, as 
has been so long supposed, a fixed point, but that it revolves around 
in the earth, accomplishing each revolution in about two months 
more than the period that the earth requires for the performance of 
each revolution around the sun. 

The discovery of the movement of the Pole which I have here 
described must be regarded as a noteworthy achievement in astro- 
nomy, nor is the result to which it leads solely of interest in conse- 
quence of the lesson it teaches us with regard to the circumstances 
of the earth’s rotation. It has a higher utility, which the practical 
astronomer will not be slow to appreciate, and of which he has, 
indeed, already experienced the benefit. There are several astro- 
nomical investigations in which the latitude of the observatory 
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enters as a significant element. Latitude is, in fact, at every moment 
employed as an important factor in many astronomical determina- 
tions: to take one of the most simple cases, suppose that we are 
finding the place of a planet in the observatory, we deduce its posi- 
tion by measuring its zenith distance, and then to obtain the decli- 
nation the latitude of the observatory has, of course, to be considered. 
Now, astronomers have hitherto been in the habit of accepting the 
determination of their latitude which had been established by a pro- 
tracted series of observations, and treating it as if it were a constant. 
This method will be no longer admissible when astronomical work of 
the highest class is demanded. No doubt, from the sailor’s point of 
view, an alteration in latitude which at most amounts to a shift of 
sixty feet, not a quarter, perhaps, of the length of his vessel, is 
immaterial. But in the more refined parts of astronomical work 
these discoveries can no longer be overlooked ; indeed, Mr. Chandler 
has shown that many discrepancies by which astronomers had been 
baffled can be removed when note is taken of the circumstance that 
the latitude of the observatory is in an incessant condition of trans- 
formation in accordance with the law which his labours have ex- 
pounded. It will ere long be necessary in every observatory where 
important work is being done to obtain for every day the correction 
to the mean value of the latitude, in order to obtain the value appro- 
priate for that day. 

There are also other grounds of a somewhat profounder character 
on which the discoveries now made are eminently instructive. 
Those who are interested in the physics of our globe often discuss 
the question as to whether the internal heat, which the earth cer- 
tainly possesses, is sufficiently intense to render the deep-seated por- 
tions of our globe more or less fluid. On the other hand, the effects 
of pressure, especially of such pressures as are experienced in the 
depths hundreds and thousands of miles below the surface, must go 
far to consolidate the materials to form what must be sensibly a 
rigid body. The question, therefore, arises, Is the earth to be 
regarded as a rigid mass, or is it not? The phenomena of the tides 
had already to some extent afforded information on this subject, and, 
now Mr. Chandler’s investigation adds much further light, for it is 
certain from his result that the earth cannot be a rigid body. It 
is quite true that, even though the earth were rigid, the Pole might 
go round in a circle, and that circle might have a thirty-feet radius, 
but in such a case the period would be only about three-quarters of 
the 427 days which he has found. In the interest, therefore, of the 
theoretical astronomer, as well as on the other grounds which I have 
set forth, Mr. Chandler’s investigations must be regarded as a most 
important contribution to modern astronomy. 

Roserr S. Bans. 
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THE BRITISH FARMER AND THE DELUGE OF 
FOREIGN PRODUCE. 


Tue enormously increasing rate at which foreign productions, such as 
can be grown by the British farmer, are being poured into this 
country, must by this time have induced the wildest free-trader of 
the Little England party to consider whether or not the preserva- 
tion of British agriculture is not really worthy of some consideration. 
Granted that we do not produce all we require for the consumption 
of our people, and that without very extensive importations of stock 
foods and manures we cannot produce the necessary quantity of 
grain, meat, and milk, yet we venture to think that there are 
reasons why British agriculture should not be sacrificed because in 
the race for existence the farmers of other countries produce more 
than the people of those countries can absorb, and are therefore 
willing to export their surplus crops and to accept the prices which 
ruinous competition provides. What are those reasons ? 

Upon our agricultural system depends the livelihood of a large 
proportion of our agricultural population. Unless he can pay his 
way the farmer cannot continue to till the soil nor to employ the 
labourer. There is no room for the farmer in other occupations—a 
single advertisement in the Times will testify to this fact—while the 
labour market in the towns is already overcrowded, because of the 
depressed state of the labour market in the country. In its turn trade, 
too, largely depends upon the spending power of the agricultural 
population. 

With thriving agriculture, cheap food, and improvements in the 
laws relating to the occupation of land, our country would lead the 
world once more, its soil would be peopled by a skilled and thrifty 
peasantry, farming every acre upon an intensive system, and ex- 
tracting from it a percentage of produce which is now impossible. 
Great Britain is not a mere workshop and sale-room, a combination 
of Pittsburg and the Magasin du Honore; it is the home of the 
finest classes of domestic animals the world has ever known, the 
cradle of those breeds of stock and varieties of produce which have 
provided man with the most substantial of his daily foods. To 
British agriculture we owe those thews and sinews, those traits of 
endurance, perseverance, and industry, and that nobility of character 
which have enabled her sons to colonise in every continent, and to 
lead in the van of civilisation. For the same reasons the mainte- 


nance of the British character depends upon the maintenance of her 
great rural industry. 
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There is, however, a reason of pressing moment, if it is not of 
such far-reaching consequence. Standing armies and navies are 
not maintained without cause. The peace of the world depends less 
upon the agreement of peoples than upon the excitement of a 
moment, an accident, or the blunder of a politician. We cannot 
count upon everlasting peace. In these days of leviathan opera- 
tions, who could guarantee the safety of our mercantile fleet, nay, 
of a single British grain-laden galleon, in case of war? In 1891 the 
imported wheat requisite for the feeding of our population amounted 
to 89,539,000 cwts. Who can suppose that this would be forth- 
coming in time of war? And what is also of great importance, 
who can estimate the cost of wheat imported in the teeth of an 
enemy’s fire? Within twenty years our population has increased 
from 31,556,000 to 38,109,000, whereas our wheat area has fallen 
from 3,840,000 to 2,299,000 acres. 

On the average of the five years, 1874 to 1879, the income of the 
tenant farmers in Great Britain amounted to £59,402,479, whereas 
in 1889 it reached only £48,446,934. Thus within twenty years 
the farming classes have lost one-fifth of their income, whereas in 
the same period the trading classes have increased their average 
income by one-third. Let us see what has been the cause of this 
serious fall—a fall which is by no means met by a corresponding 
fall in the rent of land, in the decrease of taxation, or the cost of 
labour; and then endeavour to point out such remedies as our 
present social position warrants us in expecting Parliament to 
provide. 

The following figures will show at a glance that the increase in 
the imports of the leading articles of agricultural produce is marked 
and systematic :— 


PERCAPITA QUANTITIES OF CERTAIN Food PRODUCTS IMPORTED WHICH CAN 
BE GROWN IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Oats, and . 
Witiour, other Grains 31e%¢, Goode. “8B. 
Ibs. lbs. lbs. Ibs. No. 
1871 . ° . 154 84 ¥ | 9°0 13 
1876 . : ~ oe 93 14°7 10°8 23 
1881 . ° . ae 79 21°9 12°5 22 
1891 . ‘ . 245 123 29°0 16:0 34 


These figures do not, unfortunately, display the whole truth, inas- 
much as they do not include live animals, seeds, fruit, vegetables, 
hops, hay, straw, and various other materials which, like skins and 
hides, are the products of the soil of this as of other countries. In 
1882 we imported 343,000 head of cattle; in 1891 the number had 
increased to 507,000; on the other hand the importation of live 
sheep has declined as the introduction of frozen mutton has increased, 
but as a more convenient system this might have been expected. 
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Cattle 
Horses 
Sheep 
Pigs . 


Meat. © 

Lard . ; 

Butter and ) 

Margarine } 

Cheese " ; 

Condensed Milk ! 

Wheat and Flour (as 
Wheat) . ; 

Grain, Meal, &c. 


weights not ascer- 
tainable . 


Other grain, from 
Live cattle and meat 


Hops. ° ° ; 
Potatoes . . . 
Onions . 

Apples ; . ; 
Other vegetables, 


Wheat advanced from 


1882. 

No, 
343,699 
8,827 
1,124,391 
15,670 

ewts. 
4,649,270 
667,153 
2,169,717 
1,694,623 


— 


80,769,107 
52,370,844 
319,620 
2,990,709 

bushels. 
3,114,454 
2,386,805 

£ 


416,409 


7 


(1) Not distinguished before 1888. 


} 
3 


1886. 
No. 


319,624 
11,026 
1,038,965 
21,35] 
ewts, 
6,707,082 
895,463 
( 1,543,566 
| 887,974 
1,734,890 


67,021,886 
63,935,902 
153,759 
2,707,889 
bushels, 
3,633,587 
3,261,460 
£ 


540,670 


It may be sufficient to say 
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?1 
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The increase in the quantity of lard has steadily increased from 
667,000 ewts. in 1882 to 1,051,000 in 1891. 
fruit epitomised by the Board of Agriculture which affects our case, 
have increased from 2,386,000 bushels in 1882 to 3,147,000 bushels 
in 1891, whereas vegetables, which can only be recognised as a whole 
by their value, have increased from £1,941,000 in 1882 to £2,863,000 
The value of imported horses has risen in spite of the 
decline in the value of horseflesh from £212,000 to £432,000 in the 


Apples, the distinctive 


We now proceed to compare the gross quantities of farm produce 
imported in three different years’: — 


1891. 
No. 


587,407 
21,672 
344,504 
542 

ewts. 
9,790,210 
1,051,284 
2,135,607 
1,235,430 
2,041,325 


444,666 


89,539,355 

68,276,036 

195,266 

3,192,836 
bushels, 

4,281,046 

3,147,373 

£ 


932,917 


To the above startling figures it is next to impossible to add, either 
in consequence of a difficulty in separating the varieties of produce, 
as, for instance, “ other kinds” of fruit, or because separate accounts 
are not yet taken by the authorities. 
that whereas the total value of the food products imported was in 
1886 £112,919,287, it had in 1891 reached £154,388,014; these 
sums including, however, nearly 5} millions sterling which repre- 
sents the increased value of sugar, rice, and tropical fruit. 
same period, however, in spite of depressed prices, 


£ £ 
26 millions to 39} millions, 
473 ” 

683 


4 ” 





What applies to imports applies equally to prices, which have fallen 


with the increased deluge of foreign produce. 


How, we recently asked a well-known American, while crossing 
the Atlantic, are your farmers able to sell their produce at present 
prices and live? ‘They do not sell it, sir,” he replied, “‘ the prices of 
American wheat are fixed in Liverpool and Mark Lane, and the 
grower is obliged to take what the merchants choose to give.” 
is all very well, but it is no answer. The prices are accepted and 
the grower prepares for a bigger harvest, as his farm is mortgaged 
and his engagements must be met. In Great Britain too, although a 
loss has probably been effected upon nine out of every ten bushels 
of wheat grown or head of cattle reared to maturity, the grower 
prepares for another campaign, although it may prove more dis- 
astrous than the last ; but he has no other resource, for his rent must 


be paid. 


The following figures will afford an approximate idea of the 
average price of the leading articles of farm produce during the past 
decade. We say approximate, because there is every reason for 
not accepting the figures which are not yet obtained upon any 
absolutely systematic manner, and which are far from representing 
the prices obtained by farmers in country markets or upon sales 


which do not take place in markets at all :— 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

£s. d. Ss & 4 2s. 4. 
1882 . ° ° «3. @ 4 111 2 b 136 
1886. - , » a 6 ££ Ff 019 0 


S 


1892. ° . . 22 @ » 6 3 0 19 10 


known in their markets. 


MENTIONED. 

1882, 1886. 1891. 

£ .. & £ s & £ a ¢ 
Horses ‘ ‘ 24 0 6 17 4 6 19 18 11 
Oxen ; ‘ 21 411 3s } 3 18 7 6 
Cows P ‘ 1910 1 13 6 10 13 5 6 
Sheep ° . 2 5 6 118 8 118 6 
Pigs . , ‘ 313 5 219 4 3 69 


cattle since 1891 is still greater. 
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This 


We take special exception here to the average price of wheat and 
barley in 1892. The lowest weekly average quoted by the Gazette 
is £1 5s, 8d. and the highest £1 16s. 4d. for wheat, and £1 1s. 1d. and 
£1 9s. 5d. for barley. The writer, being a grower and in regular 
touch with the markets, is convinced that the figures £1 10s. 3d. wheat 
and £1 6s, 2d. barley are much above the mark. Thousands of 
growers in all probability were obliged to remain content with the 
lowest average price quoted, the highest averages being entirely un- 


AVERAGE VALUE OF STock IMPORTED IN THE SEVERAL YEARS 


As we shall see from another source, the fall in the value of 
Pigs are such a fluctuating com- 
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modity that variations in their value are not worthy of serious notice. 
The number of head is so easily and rapidly increased or decreased that 
it almost systematically varies with the strength of foreign compe- 
tition. As regards home market prices, it must suffice to take the 
Metropolitan Cattle Market figures, ridiculous as they are when 
compared with the retail prices of the day: 





seef. Mutton. Pork. 
a 2. -m. & ae ii Oe 
1881 4 d5tod 6 do 8to6 9 + 6tod 4 per stone. 
1886 . - 3 8tot 10 4 2to6 0 2 6to4d 6 % 
1891 . - 2 9to4 ll 3 9tod 10 2 ito3 9 = 


Let us next ascertain whether the British farmer has suffered 
from a loss of capital, so far as can be estimated from the live-stock 
he possesses, as well as from a loss of income. I take the figures 
of my friend Mr. Turnbull, an agricultural statistician of consider- 
able ability, which were prepared for the paper he read before the 
London Farmers’ Club in May. Upon a basis which is open to the 
criticism of any one versed in agricultural matters, he places the 
total value of live-stock as follows (we take the last five years) :— 


ToTAL VALUE oF LIVE-STock IN THE UNITED Kinapom. 


1sss8 : ‘ . £199,912,281 
oy ; : . 225,115,188 
i890, ; ‘ ; . «248,354,117 
1891 : . —-: 226,232,403 
1892, ; ; . - 17,507,167 


The enormity of the depreciation in the value of British stock may to 
some extent be gauged by the above figures, but persons not actually 
engaged in farming can grasp the moral effect which the rapid fall 
in value has had upon the stock-owner. In a county like Lancaster, 
where there are many hundreds of farmers depending to a very large 
extent upon their sales of cattle, the loss has been prodigious. The 
writer in making investigations for the Manchester Guardian during 
the past winter ascertained that while rents were maintained at from 
50s. per acre, the tenants being often forbidden to sell any kind of 
produce but milk or cattle, the value of their cattle had fallen as 
much as £6 a head, whereas milk, their staple product, retailed in 
the large towns at 3d. a quart by the farmers themselves, had been 
necessarily reduced to 23d., owing to the fact that the milk pro- 
duced by the farmers in another county was brought into compe- 
tition against them, not by ordinary traders, but by their own 
landlords. 

That the production of corn will be conducted in Great Britain to 
a very large extent within the life of the present generation is 
impossible under the existing agricultural régime, especially in the 





with the meat they require. 


In a small work, prepared by the writer for another purpose, the 
following estimate, subsequently quoted in a paper read before the 
London Farmers’ Club (‘Can the Empire feed its People ?”’), was 


given :— 
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face of the hundreds of millions of fertile acres which are to be had 
almost for the asking in Canada and elsewhere within the British 
dominions, land some of which we are en route to explore as we 
write. Corn will simply be grown in the course of the rotation of 
the farm as much for the sake of the straw it produces and the root 
and forage crops which follow, or precede it, as for the grain itself. 
The most recent records of our grain area confirm the fact that our 
farmers are more and more placing their faith in grass, chiefly, 
perhaps, because its management materially reduces the expense of 
the farm. Grass, however, means live-stock, and it is in connection 
with live-stock that such serious losses have recently been sustained. 
Let us inquire whether, regardless of grain, we could feed our people 


MEAT PrRopUCE OF GREAT BRITAIN IN 1890. 


No. of Animals. 
Cattle . - 6,508,000 
Sheep . . 27,272,000 
Pigs ° . 2,773,000 


36,554,000 





No. Slaughtered. 


1,952,000 —-1,171,446,000 
763,488,000 


10,908,000 
3,235,000 








Weight, 
Ibs. 


362,41 


16,097,000 2,2973,5 





meat consumed j{ ~’ 


no elaborate calculations, we arriv 


eas ' aoa 
iS. 

Beef . . 1,909,380,000 
Mutton . , 869,888,000 
Pig Meat. ; 542,634,000 


Unenumerated — 


British. Trish. 

Ibs. Ibs. 
Beef . . 1,171,446,000 737,934,000 
Mutton. P 763,488,000 106,400,000 
Pork . . 362,418,000 180,216,000 
Total home-grown | 4 o97 359 000 —_—-1,024,550,000 


e at the 


Imported. 
lbs. 
588,656,000 
206,158,000 
545,977,000 
85,713,000 





3,321,902,600 


1,426,504,000 








PRODUCE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Per 


Population. 


If to the above we add the quantity of meat imported, the exact 
particulars of which are obtainable from the official returns, needing 


ToTaAL CONSUMPTION OR AVAILABLE SUPPLY OF MEAT FOR THE YEAR 
ENDED SEPTEMBER 30TH, 1890. 


Per Head, Per Head, 
Imported. Total Supply. 
1 Ss. 


bs. 
15°4 

54 
14.3 

2-2 


37°8 


(1) A portion of this was produced upon imported store cattie. 


2,000 
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8,000 


Head of the 
50°24 
22°89 
14°27 


87°40 


Ib 
165°7 
28.3 
28°6 


2:2 





124°8 
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In the year 1890, therefore, the people of the United Kingdom 
were provided with the prodigious quantity of 4,748,000 lbs. of 
meat, exceeding in value £100,000,000. It will be noticed that the 
ratio of consumption of imported meat to home-grown meat was as 
37°3 is to 124-8, or nearly 30 per cent. The increase in our native 
cattle, sheep, and pigs, although considerable since 1899, is no more 
than sufficient to provide for the requirements of the increase in the 
population. Foreign competition, however, precludes any adequate 
increase, which we are far from believing could not be made, and for 
awhile, at least, sustained. We have nothing to hope for so far as 
foreign and colonial production is concerned, so long as Free Trade is 
recognised. Our leading colonies alone own 15 million head of 
cattle and 120 million sheep, against 114 million cattle and 335 
million sheep owned by the farming classes in the United Kingdom. 
If we turn to dairy produce we find matters still worse :— 


PERCAPITA CONSUMPTION OF BUTTER. 


Retail Value 

Ibs. at 1s. per Ib. 
Imported . , . , ‘ - 94 9°5 
Home produced . . ° ‘ . 56 5°7 
15°0 15°0 


ToTAL VALUE OF THE BUTTER CONSUMED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(SEPTEMBER, 1892). 


£ 

Imported . ; : : ° , . 11,129,462 

Home produced . : ‘ ' : . 10,729,040 

From British possessions . ° ‘ . 461,721 

£22, 320,223 

Imported margarine ; . ° 3,558,203 
Home prepared margarine from imported fats, 

about . ; ; . ; ‘ . 2,500,000 


£28,378,426 


The imports of Colonial butter are largely increasing, and it is 
probable that this may displace a quantity of Danish and French; 
but, as the price of butter is too low for British makers to profitably 
produce, and as further reduction in price—owing to the keen nature 
of the competition between the Australians and the Danes—is cer- 
tain, it is probable that our people will make still less of that article, 
in which they can now excel any of their competitors. Our new 
educational system as regards technical instruction has worked 
wonders, and neither of the great exporting countries will be able to 
send us butter which can replace the best home-made article if 
judged on its merits. Unfortunately, a large proportion of the 
butter imported from France and Germany is so skilfully adulterated 
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with margarine that it passes muster, and the Margarine Act is 
wholly unable to cope with it. The partial destruction of the butter 
trade of this country is owing not to the carelessness of the farmer 
but to the indifference of our legislators and the anti-English 
“‘eussedness” of men like Lord Playfair and Sir William Har- 
court. 

It will be observed that of the total of 285 millions representing 
our butter bill, no less than 173 millions represents imported 
material, excepting only a small percentage upon the value of home 
produced margarine, to cover the cost of labour and the milk used 
(about 100 gallons per ton of fat) in the course of manufacture. 
Home-made margarine, then, is practically refined refuse fat of the 
River Plate and Chicago stockyard; a material, doubtless sterilized 
by heat, which public American authorities of our acquaintance have 
denounced in the strongest terms the English language affords. The 
bulk of this margarine finds its way into butter, and in this form it 
appears upon the tables of the rich, the hotels, the restaurants and 
eating-houses of our large cities. Quality is sacrificed to price ; and 
so long as the material purchased as butter is mild or flavourless, no 
inquiry is made as to its source of origin ; and those who ought to be 
the first to support the home industry, without which their houses would 
close, are systematically purchasing refined stockyard fat, coloured 
and blended, and thus assisting to build up the colossal fortunes of 
the ubiquitous pig-stickers, who are meanwhile smiling at the decline 
in the success of our British system. 


PERCAPITA CONSUMPTION OF CHEESE. 


Value. 
Ibs. e ¢& 
Home-made ° e ® 7°9 3 74 
Imported . ° 57 2 44 
13°6 6 0 


TOTAL VALUE OF CHEESE CONSUMED IN THE UNITED KInGpoM 
(SEPTEMBER, 1892). 


Home Produced ‘ ‘ e ; 4 £6,937,134 
Foreign . ‘ ‘ ‘ e . ‘ 2,747,516 
Colonial . ° e ° e . ‘ 2,065,888 








£11,750,558 
The total value of our butter, cheese, and margarine trade thus 
amounts to £40,128,984, of which some £22,500,000 goes to other 
countries. This total does not include the large and increasing 
sum paid for condensed milk—nearly a million sterling—nor the, as 
yet, small amount paid for fresh milk which was imported from 
Holland during the past winter, and which promises to become a 
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large trade, threatening the only surviving branch of farming in 
which the British producer had no competitor. 

What possibilities have we of reviving, or even maintaining, what 
exists of an industry in face of the stupendous capacity of other 
countries who are admitted to our markets upon preferential terms ? 
The business of the British milk producer and retailer is controlled 
by law—‘“ The Dairies and Milkshops Order ’’—for unless sanitary 
conditions are observed the lives of our people may be, as they have 
been, sacrificed by the outbreak of diphtheria, typhoid fever, or some 
other equally deadly disease. Dutch milk enters this country without 
any control whatever. The writer has been the means of showing 
that butters and mixtures from Hamburg arrive loaded with as much 
as 22 per cent. of water. This was actually the case during the 
cholera epidemic of 1892, when the water of Hamburg was con- 
demned. It appears to be open to anyone to sell in the name of 
butter the foulest fat—why not the fat of the knacker’s yard ?—s8o 
long as it is shown that, having passed through some heating pro- 
cess, it is not actually dangerous to health. The only essential is a 
colouring matter, salt, and a sufficient quantity of butter—the 
skilled maker knows how much very well—to prevent suspicion and 
consequent detection by the analyst. If the mixture is scientifically 
made the analyst is unable to expose the fraud. This fact is known 
and recognised in every European country, although I am bound to 
admit that I know one or two chemists whose great experience and 
capacity enables them to come too dangerously close to the truth for 
the good of the fraudeur. We have interviewed public authorities 
and experts in the United States, in Copenhagen, and in Stockholm, 
where the laws dealing with these questions are severe, and, conse- 
quently, successful, and the belief at which we have arrived is that 
while our existing laws protect a class, the laws of those countries 
protect the people. It can be said with truth to-day that if you 
wish to become rich manufacture margarine and skilfully mix it 
with butter, or enter upon the business of a mixed milk salesman ; 
whereas there is no surer way from the dairy to the Bankruptcy 
Court than to make butter at market price or to dispense pure milk 
at the same figure. 

Denmark, France, Holland, Sweden, Norway, and Italy are bid- 
ding hard against each other for the British butter-trade, and the 
colonies are preparing for a more serious position in the fray. In 
Canada, New Zealand, Victoria, South Australia, and New South 
Wales there are thousands of creameries in operation, annually 
increasing in number, and ready, now that the system of refrigera- 
tion on board ship has been adopted, to pour into this country 
countless millions of pounds of dairy goods. The whole of Greater 
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Britain has been waiting a discovery of the means of overcoming 
distance ; the systems adopted are nearly perfected; each year, each 
month, brings them nearer to us, and we have, therefore, to prepare 
for a competition in perishable goods—meat, butter, fruit, and vege- 
tables in particular—which may, before we have thoroughly grasped 
the fact, place the branches of agriculture, which these goods repre- 
sent, in the same unenviable position which wheat-growing now 
occupies. 

Let us now ask a question which should be seriously examined by 
those who are interested, before they form an opinion as to the capa- 
city of the farmer to successfully combat the difficulties of the time. 
Will the land maintain the landlord, the tenant, and the labourer ? 
We have no hesitation in replying in the negative. In no other 
country is it found possible in practice. Our greatest opponent, the 
American farmer, admits that it is with difficulty he, representing 
all classes, can exist. The small proprietors, farmers of France, pay 
their way only by exercising great thrift. In Germany, the farmers 
who rent land are not only tenants but labourers. In Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway farmers own the land to a very large extent, 
and are only just able to pay their way ; and in Sweden the Govern- 
ment is already providing labourers with land free of expense. In 
the colonies, rent, like English farm covenants, is conspicuous by its 
absence. In England the land is expected to maintain two classes 
of capitalists, one of whom adds labour to capital, and a third class, 
whose capital is labour alone. We take as an example of what 
competition is like, a Manitoba farmer who, with little or no help, 
has during the seven years he has farmed in the colony, reaped from 
8 to 10 quarters of oats and 5} to seven quarters of wheat per acre 
per annum. This man had no rent to pay and but a nominal sum 
for wages and taxes. In England, his return during the same period 
would not have averaged much more than half as much, whereas his 
expenses would have been greater than his receipts. Mr. Turnbull 
produced an account of a good, well-managed English farm, upon 
which the wheat crop has averaged during the past six years 3} 
quarters, barley 44, white oats 53, and black oats 7 quarters. We 
are in possession of copies of accounts of similar farms, one of which 
was awarded a prize by the Royal Agricultural Society, in which, as 
in this case, a loss had been annually sustained. In one case the 
rent was over £1,200 a year, in the other £900, and the landlord 
has in each year been paid out of the tenant’s capital. 

The landowning classes have admitted by their call for legislation 
that the present conditions are impossible ; but the remediable means 
they demand are equally impossible. If we may be guided by the 
speeches made and the votes taken at the St. James’s Hall Confer- 
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ence of December, 1892, we may assume that the landowning class 
demands protection, reduction in the taxation of land, and a return 
to bimetallism. They also look to co-operation as a valuable adjunct. 
Let us here remark that the 2,500 members of the great conference 
were not all farmers. More fallacious statements to the effect that 
it was a farmer’s conference were never made. The great majority 
of the delegates were landlords, land agents, politicians, professional 
and business men interested in agriculture, with a heavy admixture 
of the wealthiest class of tenants who, not farming to live, are not in 
sympathy with those who are farming to live. 

Let us briefly examine the four questions which have been named. 
Co-operation for the purchase of materials required upon the farm 
should become general—it is a practical, valuable, and recognised 
means of reducing the expenses of the farm. Co-operation for the 
sale of farm produce direct to the consumer is next to impossible. 
The reasons we have adduced in support of this statement are 
numerous and conclusive and the result of an expensive experience. 
We have given them at length in the Journal of the Bath and West 
of England Society for 1892, and to that volume those who are inter- 
ested are referred. With regard to Protection, to which brief 
reference need only be made, it may first be noted that the labouring 
classes will never permit it; and next, that if they would it would 
not be desirable, inasmuch as the benefit accruing would find its 
way into the pocket of the landowner. The incidence of local taxa- 
tion is admittedly wrong; but assuming that buildings and personal 
property were assessed upon the same basis as land, what would be 
the result? Rates in rural districts are not serious under present 
conditions, and if the whole were abolished the position of the 
farmer would scarcely be affected. It is, however, different with the 
landowner. He feels the incidence, because it causes him an aggre- 
gate loss of rent. Reduce the tenant’s outgoings by £20 a year and 
he is at once in a position to pay more rent. It is this point that 
the tenant farmer does not seem to grasp, but he may rest assured 
that, so far as his pocket is concerned, he would be but little affected 
by a reduction in the rates. Then comes the bimetallic question— 
in which there is an element of truth combined with an element of 
uncertainty. The British corn-grower suffers seriously from fluctua- 
tions in the rate of exchange, particularly with regard to India. 
English gold, for which he exchanges his wheat, enables the ryot to 
produce wheat with preponderating advantage. For every sovereign 
he receives from Great Britain he obtains from 28s. to 30s. in rupee 
value, and therefore he can afford to undersell the British grower. 
There is no disputing this fact. When, however, we are asked by 
Mr, Chaplin to revert to bimetallism, we are led to reflect upon the 
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possible results, and to ask whether, as regards the country at large, 
the remedy would not be worse than the disease. 

A few words with regard to the proposal of Lord Winchelsea, to 
form a union of the three agricultural classes, from which so much 
is expected. That proposal will never succeed. There can be no 
union between classes whose interests are not identical. The landlord 
is seeking self-preservation ; he recognises that, without the help of 
the tenantry and the labouring classes, his power is waning. The 
support of the tenant farmers he is gradually losing, that of the 
labourer he will never obtain. The tenant farmer is beginning to 
recognise that he must live, and that the mot @ordre is sauve qui 
peut. His interest is to reduce the privileges of the class to whom 
he pays his rent, and to obtain more equitable land laws—laws to 
which the landowning classes will never willingly consent. The 
interest of the labourer is to improve his position without regard to 
either of the other classes. He has nothing for which to thank the 
landed classes, and he owes little to the farmer. He recognises the 
recently developed interest in his welfare as a bid for his support, but 
he declines to be drawn. The Small Holdings Act, which is destined 
to be of considerable service to him, he owes to the Right Hon. Jesse 
Collings in particular, and the expedient support of the Conservative 
party, but the same party propose to deny him a parish council. It 
is a perfect hallucination on the part of Lord Winchelsea and his 
supporters, who, by-the-bye, do not include any very strong men, 
to suppose that the labourer will ever join such a union, This, 
however, is not all. If we say that we do not believe the farmers will 
join we may be accused of partiality, but nevertheless they will not, 
unless it be in portions of those counties where the agricultural 
mind is still stupid or bucolic. The men of the North have given a 
decided NO to the proposal, and in some instances they exclude 
landowners from their clubs, convinced that the question of the 
hour is a tenants’ question. Lord Winchelsea is upon a landlords’ 
platform, and when he declares that without the three classes are 
united, neither can carry their point at the poll, we reply: 1, Land- 
lords can carry no point without help; 2, Labourers have the power 
to carry any point if they are united, without any help whatever ; 
3, Tenant farmers can do the same. There are, according to the 
census of 1891, 225,000 farmers, although the agricultural returns 
were made by 415,000 persons, of whom 190,000 may be classed as 
persons having other occupations. We may fairly assume that every 
county in England and Wales is more or less agricultural. If, how- 
ever, we divide 225,000 by 250 county constituencies, we have 
an average of 900 farmer electors, a sufficient number to turn the 
scale of almost any election. If, on the other hand, we include all 
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who occupy land, and who we may suppose are interested in tenant- 
farmers’ questions, we shall find that the number of agricultural 
electors would reach 1,660 per constituency. Upon such a basis is 
it not possible to believe that tenant farmers have the question in 
their own hands, so long as they do not raise the susceptibilities of 
the people at large ? 

If, however, the proposals of the landed platform are accepted and 
carried into effect, the difficulties which prevent tenant farmers 
meeting foreign competition will still exist. They would still have 
to grow their landlord’s timber and feed his game. Restrictive 
covenants would still prevent the increase of the returns of the 
farm, and the absence of just and sensible laws would still cripple 
the tenants’ resources and prevent the introduction of that class of 
farming which can alone succeed in these days—the intensive 
system which must ultimately prevail throughout these islands. 
These are no times to maintain restrictions against which no man on 
earth can farm unless he is favoured by nature. 

What, then, do we propose in order to place tenant farmers on 
advantageous terms and enable them to meet the growing compe- 
tition ? 

1. Permanent reductions of rent. The landlord must share the 
newly acquired burdens. 

2. A comprehensive Land Bill. 

3. Stringent laws prohibiting the adulteration of milk, butter, 
and cheese, cattle foods and manures, and the sale of imported as 
British meat. 

4. Prohibition of the use of sugar in the manufacture of beer. 

5. Prohibition of the sale of imported fresh milk. 

6. Control of the great markets through the medium of which the 
producer is systematically defrauded. 

First, with regard toa Land Bill. We define the heads of such 
a bill as follows :— 

1. Fixity of tenure. 

2. The absolute right to make and sell improvements without the 
necessity of obtaining permission. Valuers should be required to 
inspect every farm and record its condition before a tenant enters. 

3. Fixed rent for a given term of years. 

4. Freedom of cultivation and sale of produce. 

5. Amendment of the Ground Game Act. 

6. Abolition of the law of distress. 

The existing Agricultural Holdings Act is valueless. It was said 
that its spirit would be fairly administered. The first Act which was 
not compulsory was followed by an immediate notification from 
landlords, to the effect that it would not apply on their estates. 
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The second Act has been almost invariably met by a general fighting 
of all claims made by tenants, just and unjust. 

The result of the acceptance by Parliament of a liberal Land Act 
would be heavier crops, the employment of more labour, and a 
general stimulus to the manure and stock food trades, and trade in 
general, 

We must, however, soon look still farther ahead. Large farms 
are a mistake. In seasons like the present and the past farmers are 
helpless, because of the magnitude of the land they occupy. With 
one-quarter the acreage remedial measures would be possible, failure 
of crops almost impossible, if the same capital were expended in stock 
and manures. Our experience of small farming in the best cropped 
districts of the best farming countries in the world is that the fewer 
the acres the heavier the crops. We therefore hold the opinion that 
in the future—and the change will take place by degrees—small 
farming will hold the field in this country. No farming, however, 
can succeed so long as produce cannot be marketed successfully, and 
at this moment the unhealthiness of the London markets, in parti- 
cular, is a disgrace to our civilisation. We have, in turn, been 
personally defrauded in the sale of meat (live and dead), butter, 
eggs, and vegetables—and there is no remedy. 

Such, then, is our case. Competition will continue, will increase, 
and our experience leads us to believe that no less than the pro- 
gramme we have sketched will suffice to enable the farmer to 
successfully meet it. 

JamEs Lone. 
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THE SERPENT’S TONGUE. 


“Bur now,” says Ruskin, “here’s the first thing, it seems to me, 
we've got to ask the scientific people, what use a serpent has for its 
tongue, since it neither works it to talk with, or taste with, or hiss 
with, nor, as far as I know, to lick with, and, least of all, to sting 
with—and yet, for people who do not know the creature, the little 
vibrating forked thread, flicked out of its mouth and back again, as 
quick as lightning, is the most striking part of the beast ; but what 
is the use of it? Nearly every creature but a snake can do some 
sort of mischief with its tongue. A woman worries with it, a 
chameleon catches flies with it, a cat steals milk with it, a pholas 
digs holes in the rock with it, and a gnat digs holes in us with it ; 
but the poor snake cannot do any manner of harm with it whatso- 
ever ; and what is Ais tongue forked for ?” 

The writer’s manner in this paragraph, and the unexpectedness of 
the mocking question that leaps out at the end, suggest the idea that 
there are, in man, two sorts of forked tongues, and that one sort is 
not worked for mischief. Certainly few of these “ vibrating forked 
threads ” in literature have flickered more startlingly, like forked 
lightning, and to the purpose, than Ruskin’s own. The passage is 
admirable, both in form and essence ; it shines even in that brilliant 
lecture on Living Waves from which it is taken, and where there are 
very many fine things, along with others indifferent, and a few that 
are bad. But there is this fault to be found with it: after putting 
his question to the “scientific people,” the questioner assumes that 
no answer is possible; that the stinging and hissing and licking 
theories having been discarded, the serpent’s tongue can do no 
manner of, mischief, and is quite useless. A most improbable con- 
clusion, since the fact stares us in the face that the serpent does use 
its tongue; for instance, it exserts and makes it vibrate rapidly, but 
why it does so remuins to be known. It is true that in the long life 
of a species an organ does sometimes lose its use without dwindling 
away, but persists as a mere idle appendage: it is, however, very 
unlikely that this has happened in the case of the serpent’s tongue ; 
the excitability and extreme activity, at times, of that organ rather 
incline one to the opinion that it has only changed its original use 
for a new one, as has happened in fhe case of some of the creatures 
mentioned in the passage quoted above. 

“A chameleon,” says Ruskin, “catches flies with its tongue,” 
inferring that the snake has no such accomplishment. Yet the 
contrary has been often maintained. “The principal use of the 
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tongue,” says Lacépéde in his Natural History of Serpents, “is to 
catch insects” ; and in another place he says, “ Like a great many 
other serpents, the viper feeds on small insects, which it catches by 
means of its double tongue.” This notion about the use of the 
double tongue is quite common among the older ophiologists, and, 
along with it, the belief that snakes prey chiefly on insects. And 
here I cannot resist the temptation to quote a few more words 
touching on this point from Lacépéde—a very perfect example of 
the teleological spirit in science which flourished a century ago, and 
made things easy for the naturalist. ‘We are not,” he says, “to 
be amazed at the vast number of serpents, both species and indi- 
viduals, which inhabit the intertropical countries. There they find 
the degree of warmth which seems congenial to their natures, and 
the smaller species find abundance of insects to serve them for food. 
In those torrid regions, where Nature has produced an infinite mul- 
titude of insects and worms, she has likewise produced the greatest 
number of serpents to destroy the worms and insects ; which other- 
wise would multiply so exceedingly as to destroy all vegetable 
productions, and to reduce the most fertile regions of the earth into 
barren deserts, inaccessible to man and animals; nay, even these 
noxious and troublesome insects would be finally obliged to destroy 
each other, and nothing would remain but their mangled limbs.” 

Here the French naturalist pauses, aghast at the frightful picture 
of desolation he has himself conjured up. 

When enumerating the uses to which a serpent does not put its 
tongue, Ruskin might very well have said that it is not used as a 
tactile organ. That it is a tactile organ is a very mvdern supposi- 
tion—a small hypothesis about a small matter, but with a curious 
and rather amusing history. It was in the first place given out 
merely as a conjecture, but no sooner given than accepted as an 
irrefragable fact by some of the greatest authorities among us. 
Thus, Dr. Giinther, in his article on Snakes in the new Encyclopedia 
Britannica, says, “‘ The tongue is exserted for the purpose of feeling 
some object, and sometimes (!) under the influence of anger or fear.” 

Doubtless those who invented this use for the organ were misled 
by observing suakes in captivity, in the glass cases or cages in 
which it is usual to keep them; observing them in such conditions, 
it was easy to fall into the mistake, since the serpent, when moving, 
is frequently seen to thrust his tongue against the obstructing 
glass. It should be remembered that glass is glass, a substance 
that does not exist in nature; that a long and sometimes painful 
experience is necessary before even the most intelligent among the 
lower animals are brought to understand its character ; and, finally, 
that the delicate, sensitive tongue comes against it for the same 
reason that the fly buzzes and the confined wild bird dashes itself 
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against it in their efforts to escape. In a state of nature when the 
snake is approached, whether by its prey or by some large animal, 
the tongue is obtruded ; again, when it is cautiously progressing 
through the herbage, even when unalarmed, the tongue is exserted 
at frequent intervals; but I can say, after a long experience of 
snakes, that the exserted organ never touches earth, or rock, or leaf, 
or anything whatsoever, consequently that it is not a tactile organ. 

Another suggestion, less improbable on the face of it than the 
.one just cited, is that the tongue, without touching anything, may, 
in some way not yet known to us, serve as an organ of intelligence. 
The serpent’s senses are defective ; now when, in the presence of a 
strange object or animal, the creature protrudes its long, slender 
tengue—not to feel the object, as has been shown—does it not do so 
to test the air—to catch an emanation from the object, which might 
in some unknown way convey to the brain its character, whether 
animate or inanimate, cold or warm-blooded, bird, beast, or reptile, 
also its size, &c.? The structure of the tongue itself does not give 
support to this supposition ; it could not ¢asfe an emanation without 
some such organs as are found in the wonderfully formed antenne 
of insects, and with these it is not provided. 

Only by means of a sensitiveness to air waves and vibrations from 
other living bodies near it, in degree infinitely more delicate than 
that of the bat’s wing—the so-called sixth sense of that animal— 
could the serpent’s tongue serve as an organ of intelligence. Here, 
again, the structure of the tongue is against such an hypothesis ; 
and if the structure were different it would only remain to be said 
that the instrument performs its work very badly. 

Another explanation, which has been put forward by two well-known 

riters on serpent-life, Dr. Stradling and Miss Hopley, remains to 
i noticed. These observers came independently to the conclusion 
that the snake makes use of his tongue as a decoy, to attract its prey. 

In the case of one of these writers, the idea was suggested by an 
incident in our Zoological Gardens. A fowl was placed in a boa’s 
cage to be eaten, and immediately began hunting about for food on 
the floor of the cage; the serpent (apparently seen merely as an 
inanimate object) protruded its tongue, whereupon the fowl rushed 
and pecked at it, mistaking it for a wriggling worm. Such a 
thing could not well happen in a state of nature. The tongue may 
resemble a wriggling worm, or, when vibrated very quickly, a 
fluttering moth; but we cannot assume that the serpent, however 
motionless it may lie, however in its colour and pattern it may 
assimilate to its surroundings, is not recognised as a separate and 
living thing by a bird or any other wild animal. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that so fur from being silent 
on this subject, as Ruskin imagined, the “ scientific people” have 
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found out or invented a variety of uses for the serpent’s tongue. By 
turns it has been spoken of as an insect-catching organ, a decoy, a 
tactile organ, and, in some mysterious way, an organ of intelligence. 
And, after all, it is none of these things, and the way is still open for 
fresh speculation. 

I have on numberless occasions observed the common pit-viper of 
southern South America, which is of a sluggish disposition, lying in 
the sun on a bed of sand or dry grass, coiled or extended at full 
length. Invariably, on approaching a snake of this kind, I have 
seen the tongue exserted; that nimble, glistening organ was the 
first, and for some time, the only sign of life or wakefulness in the 
motionless creature. If I stood still at a distance of some yards to 
watch it, the tongue would be exserted again at intervals; if I moved 
nearer, or lifted my arms, or made any movement, the intervals 
would be shorter and the vibrations more rapid, and still the creature 
would not move. Only when I drew very near would other signs 
of excitement follow. At such times the tongue has scarcely seemed 
to me the “mute forked flash’”’ that Ruskin calls it, but a tongue 
that said something, which although not audible was clearly under- 
stood and easy to translate into words. What it said or appeared to say 
was, “ I] am not dead nor sleeping, and I do not wish to be disturbed, 
much less trodden on; keep your distance, for your own good as well 
as for mine.” In other words the tongue was obtruded and vibrated 
with a warning purpose. 

Doubtless every venomous serpent of sluggish habits has more 
ways than one of making itself conspicuous to and warning off any 
large, heavy animal that might injure by passing over and treading 
on it; and I think that in ophidians of this te nper the tongue has 
become, incidentally, a warning organ. Small as it is, its obtrusion 
is the first of a series of warning motions, and may therefore be 
considered advantageous to the animal; and, in spite of its smallness, 
I believe that in very many instances it accomplishes its purpose 
without the aid of those larger and violent movements and actions 
resorted to when the danger becomes pressing. 

All large animals, including man, when walking on an open 
space, see the ground before them, with every object on it, even 
when the head is raised and when the animal’s attention is princi- 
pally directed to something in the distance. The motions of the 
legs, the exact measurement of every slight obstruction end object in 
the way—hillocks, depressions in the soil, stones, pebbles, sticks, 
&c.—are almost automatic; the puma may have nothing but his 
far-seen quarry in his mind, and the philosopher be thinking only 
of the stars, as they move, both quite unconscious of what their feet 
are doing; but the ground must be seen all the same, otherwise they 
could not go smoothly even over a comparatively smooth surface. 
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When the man or other animal progressing in this ordinary way 
comes to where a serpent, with a protective or assimilative colour 
and appearance, lies motionless in the path, he certainly sees it, but 
without distinguishing it as a serpent. The vari-coloured surface it 
rests on and with which it is in harmony is motionless, consequently 
without animal life and safe to tread on—a rough flooring composed 
of mould, pebbles and sand, dead and green herbage, withered 
leaves, twisted vines and sticks warped by the sun, brown and grey 
and mottled. But if the smallest thing moves on that still surface, 
if a blade trembles, or a minute insect flutters or flies up, the vision 
is instantly attracted to the spot and concentrated on a small area, 
and as by a flash, every object on it is clearly seen and its character 
recognised. Those who have been accustomed to walk much in dry, 
open places, in districts where snakes are abundant, have often 
marvelled at the instantaneous manner in which something that had 
been previously seen as a mere strip or patch of dull colour on the 
mottled earth, asa part of its indeterminate pattern, has taken the 
serpent form. And when once it has been recognised as a serpent it 
is seen so vividly and in such sharp contrast to its surroundings as 
to appear the most conspicuous and unmistakable object in nature. 
Why, in such cases, they ask in astonishment, did they not recognise 
its character sooner? I believe that in such cases, it is the suddenly 
exserted, glistening, vibrating tongue that first attracts the eye to 
the dangerous spot and reveals the serpent to the mind. 

This warning character is, I believe, as has already been intimated, 
an incidental use of the tongue, probably confined, or at all events 
most advantageous to the vipers, and to other venomous serpents of 
lethargic habits. In the case of the extremely active, non-venomous 
snake, that glides away into hiding on the slightest alarm, the tongue 
would be of little or no value as a warning organ. Between a snake 
of this kind and the slumberous pit-viper the difference in habit is 
extreme. But at bottom, all ground snakes are alike in disposition 
—all hate to be disturbed, and move only when necessity drives ; 
and we can imagine that when the tremendous weapon of a lethal 
tooth had been acquired, when experience began to teach the larger 
mammalians to view the serpentine form with suspicion and to 
avoid it, the use of the tongue as a warning would re-act on the 
serpent, making it more and more lethargic in habit—as inactive, in 
fact, as every snake loves to be. 

There is, I imagine, another and more important use of the tongue, 
older than its warning use, although this may date back in time to 
the Miocene period, when the viperine form existed-—a use of the 
tongue, common to all ophidians that possess the habit of exserting 
and vibrating that organ when excited. The subject is somewhat 
complicated, for we have not only to consider the tongue, but the 
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whole creature of which the tongue is so small a part; its singularity 
and anomalous position in nature, and the many and diverse ways 
in which the animals it preys on are affected by its appearance. 
Furthermore, I have now in my mind two separate functions, the 
first of which occasionally, perhaps often, passes into and becomes 
one with the other. 

When the common or ring-snake pursues a frog, the chase would 
in most cases prove a very vain one but for that fatal weakness in 
the hunted animal, which quickly brings its superior activity to 
naught. The snake need not even be seen for the effect to be pro- 
duced, as anyone can prove for himself by pushing his walking-stick, 
snake-wise, through the grass and causing it to follow up the frog’s 
motions, whereupon, after some futile efforts to escape, the crea- 
ture collapses, and stretching out its fore-feet like arms that implore 
mercy, emits a series of piteous, wailing screams. Thus, all that 
is necessary for this end to be reached is that the frog should be 
conscious of something, no matter what, pushing after it through 
the grass. There is here, apart from the question in animal psycho- 
logy, a little mystery involved; for how comes it that in the course 
of the countless generations during which the snake has preyed on 
the frog, this peculiar weakness has not been eliminated by means of 
the continual destruction of the individuals most subject to it, and, on 
the other hand, the preservation of all those possessing it in a less 
degree, or not at all? It is hard for a good Darwinian to believe 
that the frog is excessively prolific for the snake’s advantage rather 
than for its own. But this question need not detain us; there are 
vulnerable spots and weak joints in the defensive armour of all 
animals. What I wish to draw attention to is the fact that, speaking 
metaphorically, the serpent, of all creatures that kill their own meat, 
is the most wnsportsmanlike in its methods, that it has found out and 
subtly taken advantage of the most secret and unsuspected weak- 
nesses of the animals on which it preys. 

We have seen how the common snake catches the frog ; but frogs 
are found only in wet places, and snakes abound everywhere, and 
the sedentary snake of the dry uplands must feed on the nimble 
rodent, volatile bird, and elusive lizard. How does he manage to 
catch them? For considering how alert and quick-sighted these 
small hunted creatures are it must, I think, be assumed that the snake 
cannot, except in rare instances, approach them unseen and take 
them unawares. I believe that in many cases the snake succeeds by 
approaching its intended victim while appearing to be stationary. 
This stratagem is not confined to the ophidians: in a somewhat 
different form it is found in a great variety of animals. Perhaps 
the most familiar example is afforded by the widely-distributed 
hunting-spider. The plan followed by this spider, on a smooth 
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surface where it cannot hide its form, is to advance boldly towards 
its prey, and when the fly, who has been suspiciously watching its 
approach, is about to dart away, to become motionless. This appears 
to excite the fly’s curiosity, and he does not take flight; but very 
soon his restive spirit returns, he moves about this way and that, to 
see all round him, and each time he turns his bright eyes away the 
spider rapidly moves a little nearer, but when the fly looks again 
appears motionless as before. In this way, little by little, the space 
is lessened, and yet the fly, still turning at intervals to regard the 
suspicious-looking object, does not make his escape, simply because 
he does not know that the space has been lessened. Seeing the 
spider always motionless the illusion is produced that it has not 
moved : the dividing distance has been accurately measured once for 
all, and no second act of judgment is required; the fly, knowing his 
own quickness and volatile powers, feels himself perfectly safe; and 
this goes on until by chance he detects the motion and instantly 
flies away, or else fails to detect it and is caught. Cats often suc- 
ceed in capturing birds by a similar stratagem. 

The snake, unlike the spider and cat, cannot make the final spring 
and rush, but must glide up to within striking distance: this he is 
able to do by means of the faculty he possesses of progressing so 
gradually and evenly as to appear almost motionless; the tongue 
which he exserts and rapidly vibrates at intervals when approaching 
his victim, helps in producing the deception. 

Long observation has convinced me that a snake on the ground, 
moving or resting, is not a sight that violently excites birds, as they 
are excited by the appearance of a fox, cat, weasel, hawk, or any 
other creature whose enmity is well known to them. I have fre- 
quently seen little birds running about and feeding on the ground 
within a few feet of a snake lying conspicuously in their sight ; 
furthermore, I have been convinced on such occasions that the birds 
knew the snake was there, having observed them raise their heads 
at intervals, regard the reptile for a few moments attentively, then 
go on seeking food. This shows that birds do sometimes come near 
snakes and see them with little or no fear, but probably with some 
slight suspicion and a great deal of curiosity, on account of the 
singularity of their appearance, their resemblance to vegetable rather 
than to animal forms of life, and, above all, to their strange manner 
of progression. Now the bird, or lizard, or small mammal, thus 
brought by chance near to a hungry, watchful snake, once it begins 
to regard the snake curiously, is in imminent danger of destruction 
in one of two ways, or by a combination of both: in the first case it 
may be deluded as to the distance of the suspicious-looking object 
and in the end seized, just as the fly is seized by the salticus spider, 
before it can make its escape ; secondly, it may, while regarding its 
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singular enemy, be thrown into a trance or convulsive fit and so 
rendered powerless to escape, or it may even be moved to cast itself 
into the open jaws of the snake. In either case, the serpent’s tongue 
would, I believe, play a very important part. In a case of the first 
kind the snake would approach its intended victim so slowly and 
continuously as almost to appear not to be moving ; still, in most 
cases, the movement probably would be detected but for the tongue, 
which attracts the eye by its eccentric motions, its sudden successive 
appearances and disappearances; watching the tongue, the long, 
sinuous body slowly gliding over the intervening space would not 
be observed ; only the statuesque raised head and neck would be 
visible, and these would appear not to move. The snake’s action in 
such a case would resemble the photographer’s trick to make a 
restive child sit still, while its picture is being taken, by directing 
its attention to some curious object, or by causing a pocket-hand- 
kerchief to flutter above the camera. 

Snakes have been observed to steal upon their victims in this 
quiet, subtle manner ; the victim, bird or lizard, has been observed 
to continue motionless in a watchful attitude, as if ready to dart 
away, but still attentively regarding the gradually-approaching 
head and flickering tongue; and, in the end, by a sudden, quick- 
darting motion on the part of the snake, the capture has been 
effected. Cases of this description are usually set down to “ fascina- 
tion ;”’ which, I think, is a mistake. 

Fascination is a fine old word, which has done good service and 
has had a long day and happily outlived its evil repute: but it had 
its faults at the best of times; it originally expressed things purely 
human, and therefore did not exactly fit things serpentine, and was, 
to some extent, misleading. What its future history (in science) 
will be cannot be guessed. Brémaud, in France, has used it to 
describe a mild form of hypnotism induced by the contemplation of 
a bright spot; and, no doubt, there would be a certain propriety in 
applying the word to the soothing somnolent effect produced on the 
human’ subject by the revolving mirror invented by Dr. Luys. But 
this is not the form we are concerned with. Fascination in serpent 
life is something very different ; in the present state of knowledge 
on the subject the old word cannot be discarded. We are now 
in possession of a very large number of well-authenticated cases 
of undoubted fascination in which the victims are seen to act in 
a variety of ways, but all alike exhibit very keen distress. The 
animal that falls under the spell appears to be conscious of his 
loss of power, as in the case of the frog pursued by the ring- 
snake. He is thrown into violent convulsions, or trembles, or 
screams, or struggles to escape, and sometimes rushes in terror away 
only to return again, perhaps in the end to jump into the serpent’s 
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jaws. A brother of mine once observed a pipit running with flut- 
terings round and round a coiled snake, uttering distressed chirps 
and cries; the snake, vibrating its tongue, moved its head round to 
follow the motions of the bird. This is a common form—the 
desire and vain striving to escape. But when an animal is seen to 
remain motionless, showing no signs of distress or fear, attentively 
regarding the gradually-approaching snake, such a case cannot, I 
think, be safely set down to fascination, nor to anything more out of 
the common than curiosity, and, as in the case of the volatile, 
sprightly fly and terrestrial spider, to the illusion produced in the 
victim’s mind that the suspicious-looking object is stationary. 
Concerning the use, here suggested, of the tongue in fascination, 
I can scarcely expect that those whose knowledge of the snake is 
derived from books, from specimens in museums, and from seeing 
the animal alive in confinement, will regard it as anything more 
than an improbable supposition, unsupported by facts. But to those 
who have attentively observed the creature in a state of nature, and 
have been drawn to it by, and wondered at, its strangeness, the 
explanation, I venture to think, will not seem improbable. To 
weigh, count, measure, and dissect for purposes of identification, 
classification, and what not, and to search in bones and tissues for 
hidden affinities, it is necessary to see closely ; but this close seeing 
would be out of place and a hindrance in other lines of inquiry. To 
know the creature, undivested of life or liberty or of anything 
belonging to it—to know it in its unity, body and spirit, glittering 
with life, it must be seen with an atmosphere, in the midst of the 
nature in which it harmoniously moves and has its being, and the 
image it casts on the observer’s retina and mind must be identical 
with its image in the eye and mind of the other wild creatures that 
share the earth with it. It is not here maintained that the tongue 
is everything, nor that it is the principal agent in fascination, but 
only that it is a necessary part of the creature, and of the creature’s 
strangeness, which is able to produce so great and wonderful an 
effect. The long, limbless body, lithely and mysteriously gliding 
on the surface; the glittering scales and curious mottlings, bright 
or lurid; the statuesque, arrowy head, sharp-cut and immovable ; 
the round lidless eyes, fixed and brilliant ; and the long, bifurcated 
tongue, shining black or crimson, with its fantastic flickering play 
before the close-shut, lipless mouth—that is the serpent, and pro- 
bably no single detail in the fateful creature’s appearance could be 
omitted and the eifect of its presence on other animals be the same. 
W. H. Hupson. 














THE POOR OF THE WORLD: INDIA, JAPAN, AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 


INDIA. 


Poverty is the most striking fact in India. In the streets of the 
cities the rich are rarer than in the streets of East London. In 
the country the villages consist of huts of almost uniform small- 
ness, and the fields are worked by farmers, most of whom are too 
poor to do anything but scratch the land. 

In one city we went from house to house among the poor. A 
common friend gained us a welcome, and we were everywhere 
received with courtesy. One house which we visited was entered 
directly from the street. There was neither flooring, fire-place, 
windows, nor furniture. A few embers were burning on the mud 
floor, on which only is it lawful for a pious person to eat, and a few 
pots were standing against the walls with, if I remember rightly, 
one chest. It was a holiday morning, and the family, which in 
India may include grandfather, sons, daughters-in-law, and grand- 
children, was gathered. The men had slept in the open, warm air, 
and had come in to be served by the women with the morning meal 
of a few ounces of grain and butter. They wore no clothes, but rose 
to bow us their welcome. After the usual courtesies, and when we 
had told them about ourselves, the talk went thus: ‘“ What is your 
trade?” ‘Shoemakers.” ‘ What can each worker earn?” ‘About 
five rupees (i.e. 7s. 6d.) a month.” “ What rent do you pay?” 
“Eight rupees (7.e. 12s.) amonth.’”’ From which answer we gathered 
that not even a paternal government nor a system of land nationalisa- 
tion can prevent the growth of landlordism. The ground in this 
case probably belonged to the State, and had been let to some 
individual at a yearly rent subject to revision after thirty years; but 
the land had then been let and sublet till the rent paid by the 
tenant far exceeded that received by the Government. In another 
house, or rather shed, lived a mill-hand and his family. He, too, 
was preparing to enjoy a holiday in “singing” and “ seeing the 
lights,” which on that night, in honour of the new year, would be 
placed in every window of the city. His earnings were ten rupees 
(i.e. 15s.) a month, and his rent two rupees (3s.) a month. Out of the 
margin, that is out of about 3s. a week, he would have to support a 
large family and save enough to enable him in a few years to return 
and get land in his own village. 

In a country town, where we also had the advantage of a friend 
who was known to the poor, we found the road-side occupied by mud 
huts without doors or windows, We stopped, and were soon sur- 
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rounded by a dignified, bright-eyed, naked crowd. ‘ What do you 
work at?” “Sweeping; and earn about two rupees (7c. 3s.) a 
month.” “What rent?” “Nothing; the Government lets us 
occupy the ground.” On another occasion we went out with a 
landowner to visit a large village on his property. We drove over 
the mounds of dust which mark a country road, beneath the trees, 
on which the monkeys play and watch their chance to eat the crops, 
through fields of cotton-pulse, castor-oil, and pampas grass, and at 
last, by the side of a pond, we came upon the village. It was early, 
and the inhabitants were just driving out their cattle—buffaloes, 
bullocks, goats and sheep. The houses were uniformly of one storey, 
built of mud or brick and without windows. There seemed to be no 
house suggesting greater wealth or greater poverty. All were 
at the same level. Each house had been built by a tenant of a 
few acres of land, who paid rent only for the latter. The few 
acres he cultivated according to the customs prevalent through- 
out India; he used his cattle dung for fuel, neglected stall feeding, 
never sowed fodder crops or used artificial manure. Tis out-turn 
was consequently low. If he failed to pay rent, ranging from 
five rupees an acre, forthe land, the house was liable to seizure. 
All these tenants seemed to be possessed of cattle and jewels, but 
most were said to be in debt to the money-lender, who everywhere 
has risen to thrive on the greater security of tenure given to tenants 
by British rule. They all appeared to be absorbed in the one pur- 
suit of caring for the cattle, and there was none of the variety of 
pleasure or of pursuit evidenced in an English village by cottage 
gardens, by the playing-field, by the forge, the hall, and the church. 
Only one in five hundred was able to read and write; and a bad 
harvest or a disease among the cattle would, we were told, reduce 
all to starvation. 

These impressions about the poverty in India gathered during a 
short visit are supported by both the figures and the conclusions of 
many experts. Sir Henry Cunningham in his book on British 
India puts those figures and conclusions with admirable clearness, 
adding thereto weighty remarks drawn from men with long experi- 
ence. “It is probable,” he says, “that 90 per cent. of the rural 
and 80 per cent. of the whole population of the country is closely 
connected with the land. Potters, weavers, and beggars, with the 
labourers, are the most necessitous. They number thirteen millions 
of adult males, and represent a population of forty millions or about 
one-fifth of the entire population.” From another source it is 
gathered that, whereas in England the total yearly income of each 
member of the nation is £33, and in Turkey £4, in India it is only 
£2. Sir Henry Cunningham also says: “The experience of the 
army and jails suggests that two millions of deaths annually arise 
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from causes which are preventable—bad and insufficient food, and 
general insanitary conditions.” “The labourer gets a wage ranging 
from 2d. to 4d. a day, or in other cases 3s. or 4s. a month, with or 
without a meal. In harvest time he gets a higher rate, sometimes 
twelve pounds or fourteen pounds of grain per day. Asa rule he is 
absolutely poor and resourceless.”’ ‘‘ Vast multitudes live at almost 
the lowest level compatible with continued existence.” Official evi- 
dence of the highest character makes it impossible to doubt that the 
condition of the tenantry in several parts of India is a peril to society 
and a disgrace to any civilised administration. 

When a vast population lives at this level of poverty, without any 
wealthier neighbours from whom may come help or the inspiration 
of effort, without any possible lower position in which to seek safety, 
life must always be sad and misery very near. The people have 
neither hope nor fear; they increase and multiply till famine or 
disease sweeps them off by thousands. 

Such facts and figures are disturbing, yet the impression left by a 
visit to the poor in India is not such as that left by a visit to the 
poor in England. The family income may be appallingly small, the 
household comforts may be nil, but the people have not the anxious, 
wearied look of our poor, nor are they conscious of want. A few 
pence a week will keep a family, where it is unlawful to eat meat, 
where each member only needs two pounds of flour and four ounces 
of pulse a day, where the sun provides sufficient warmth, making 
both house and clothes to be unnecessary, and where the teaching of 
a thousand years serves to check the thought, ‘I am as good as he; 
why should I not have as much ? ” 

The Hindoo having, as he generally has, sufficient for the day, is 
happy, content to sleep, and is hardly to be urged to greater work 
by the offer of greater earnings. ‘1 have enough, why should I 
work for more?” is not an unusual answer, and the offer of a higher 
place is often refused lest it should involve more effort. The English 
poor suffer tortures by their anxiety and by their conscious degrada- 
tion. They fear lest ill-health or bad trade should break up the 
home so hardly got together; they are conscious that neither their 
minds nor their bodies have their rights. The sight of the London 
poor rouses every visitor to sympathy and active beneficence. The 
sight of the Hindoo poor is apt to send the visitor away saying, 
“They are content, let them alone.” ‘‘ Did you ever see a happier 
people ? ” asked a rajah, who, himself rich under British protection, 
pointed to the crowd in the bazaar. 

But there is more real danger in Indian content than in London 
discontent. Put the question to any one of these poor families we 
visited : ‘“‘ What would happen in case of illness, failure of the rains, 
or bad trade?” The answer is short—‘ Starvation.” Put another 
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question: “ What intelligent reason has any one why he should 
resist a call on his passions?” The answer again is short— 
“None.” Multiply the answer by millions and you have the cause 
of the two great facts which mark Indian history—“ Famine” and 
“« Panic.” 

So long as the people remain poor because of their own ignorance, 
and as long as they are content in their poverty, they are in danger 
of famine. Relief in the day of famine is almost impossible. Vain 
is it to cope with the hunger of millions, and one of the saddest 
photos ever shown is that of an English official surrounded by a 
crowd of patient creatures, waiting, more like skeletons than human 
beings, until either he or death shall bring relief. 

As long, too, as people remain ignorant and untrained to resist 
the moment’s passion there is danger of panic. A suspicion of inter- 
ference with established custom, the appearance of some fakir 
announcing portends and prophecies, some ill-considered or ill- 
supported act of government, might at any moment rouse thousands 
to sudden anger, and encourage them to acts of murder. 

The stock phrase of the congressman, “A hundred thousand 
persons lie down daily insufficiently fed,” may rouse the hearts of 
Western hearers ; the fact that a hundred million people are content 
to be poor may rouse the hearts of those responsible for peaceful rule. 
Famine and panic lie underneath the thin crust of Indian content. 
The poor cannot be let alone. The means of help which exist, 
Voluntary and State, are worthy of consideration. 


VOLUNTARY RELIEF AGENCIES. 

“Ts there any book which tells about this Society?” was a 
question asked by a Hindoo lad, as in his class reading he came 
across a passing reference to the Charity Organisation Society. The 
teacher naturally asked the cause of his interest, and found it to be 
in the consciousness of the harm done by the voluntary charity of 
the city. Hindoo temples and Mohammedan mosques are alike 
centres of relief, and one point in which these two very antagonistic 
systems meet is in the administration of charity. “They cook so 
many hundreds of pounds of rice daily at the Durgah mosque,” 
boasted a Mohammedan. If the traveller asks, “Is there any 
eharity among the Hindoos?” “Of course,” is the answer ; 
“our religion requires us to give.” 

Mohammedans and Hindoos have, therefore, an identical system. 
Gifts from the rich are gathered at the mosques or temples, and dis- 
tributed to all applicants. The whole power rests with their priests 
or teachers. 

Hinduism as a popular religion is simply a system of customs 
organised by Brahmins. The people keep their caste rules, make 
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offerings, boycott offenders, as they are directed by the Brahmins. 
The whole fabric of superstition under which Indian life is crushed 
is kept up by these men, and it is their influence which prevents 
the spread of education. If ever any one is inclined to doubt the 
danger of priestcraft, a visit to India ought to dispel such doubts. 
He will find in the Brahmins a typical priesthood, and he will see 
how their unquestioned rule has degraded the people until they seem 
to be without power of clear thinking or of wide feeling. The 
Mohammedan system, on the contrary, has no place for a priest. Each 
man has his own relations with God. But in India the “ moulvies,” 
or teachers in the mosques, have assumed to be directors of the con- 
science and arbiters on questions of faith, and it is the complaint of 
some Mohammedans that this development is due to the influence of 
Hinduism, The administration of alms in both systems thus largely 
rests with the priests and moulvies, and in both systems alms are 
given as a religious duty. 

The pious give, not because their brothers have need, but to 
please the god, and it is nothing to them if their gifts are consumed 
by the priests or wasted on worthless objects. The priests give as 
priests—either to attract worshippers to their temple or to deliver 
their own souls. In each of the sacred Hindoo cities thousands of 
pounds are yearly spent on feeding an idle population of Brahmins 
because it is meritorious to give to this caste; and there is no mar- 
riage feast, no funeral, where money and food are not given for 
the same purpose. In Bombay, alongside of some squalid huts 
occupied by families who can rarely enjoy enough food, is a fine 
stone building, newly erected, well furnished, and well served. It 
has been built and endowed to feed a hundred Brahmins daily. 

In Benares temples, where, herded with beasts, men worship gods 
in the likeness of their lusts, may be seen the depths to which 
priestcraft may degrade a nation; in Benares streets, where always 
swarm crowds of fat, bold idlers, may be seen the effect of giving 
without humanity. In Hyderabad, where the Mohammedans are in 
power, degradation is not such as among Hindoos, but here ten per 
cent. of the revenue, in addition to large private gifts, is spent on 
keeping armies of beggars who are descendants of orthodox families, 
and one well-known lawyer complained that almost every will he 
drew provided for the feeding of idle multitudes on certain holy days 
of the year. 

Such voluntary charity, Hindoo or Mohammedan, is altogether 
powerless to relieve poverty; it is rather one of the causes of 
poverty. Few natives, even in the west, resist the temptation of 
trying to get something for nothing. The Indians, who are less 
ready for work, gamble away their strength as they wait the gift of 
ameal. It is no wonder that an intelligent lad, seeing the waste, 
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the poverty, and the idleness, should wish to know about the Charity 
Organisation Society. 

Much more effective “voluntary charity” is, however, that 
provided among the Hindoos by their family system, and by the 
bond laid on all the members of the family to support one another. 
In one house it is thus common to find married sons, widowed 
daughters and their children, all depending on the fathers. “TI 
have five widows to support,” was the quite reasonable excuse put 
in by a tenant asking remission of rent. No one member of the 
family could be in want if another had enough, and it would be 
impossible to find among the poor of India such homeless, such 
desolate, such disinherited men and women as occupy the casual 
wards and lodging-houses in England. 

But asa means of relief the system fails. Every member of a 
family being bound to give to others is himself unable to accumulate 
savings. The hardworking and successful man is thus kept low by 
weak and very often idle relatives. He is able to make no store for 
investment nor to save against bad times, and the idle are encou- 
raged to be more idle. He has perhaps earned money as a mill- 
hand. He has returned, as he invariably does, with his savings to 
his family in the country, but the savings are then as likely as not 
spent among the idle members. 

The relief afforded by the family system is very like the out- 
relief afforded by the English Poor Law. It draws the savings 
from the thrifty and helps the idle with a dole. It prevents, 
indeed, utter loneliness and neglect, but it provokes no gratitude. 
It checks enterprise and tends to make a dead level of poverty, in 
which there are no richer people to act as barriers against the flood 
of famine or of bad times. 

The family system, like the giving of out-relief, has its attraction, 
and visitors’ are often touched by the way in which the strong hold 
on to the weak, but at the same time they cannot fail to notice that 
idlers abound. In no country of the world are there so few to be 
found who by individuality have developed the resources of their 
country, or so many who sleep by the wayside or idly dream with 
open eyes ; and in no country of the world is there so little resist- 
ance to the inroads of famine. 

Voluntary charity, be it that of alms or of the family, fails to 
meet the needs of the poor. In fact, the two elements which make 
charity effective, humanity and the power of association, are wanting. 
That quality of humanity which feels everything human to be akin 
seems to be dormant in India. Partly because in all things the 
people think too much of their gods, and partly because of their 
caste rules, they have not realised that they are their brothers’ 
keepers. The chief duty of man seems to be to please his god, and 
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when by a gift he has delivered himself of this duty, he thinks no 
more of his brother at the gate. ‘God will take care of him; He 
at the last day will make it up to him,” is a sentiment often 
expressed in various phrases. Because the eyes of the people are 
fixed on their gods, and because they live in the narrow trenches 
made by their caste rules, there can be no charity which is directed 
to meet human needs. A man must share his brother’s burden 
before he can really help his brother; he must care for him asa 
brother if he would realise his needs. The Indians, devoid of the 
humanity which is pained whenever another man suffers, sceptical 
of the power of the lowest to rise, cannot have the charity which 
will restrain itself or spend itself for another’s good. 

And with humanity there must also be association among the 
charitable, if charity is to be effective. In India there is as yet 
little power of forming Associations. Old habits of distrust and 
suspicion are too strong, and conformity to any rule not founded on 
recognised authority seems too strange. Here and there a few 
Associations are creeping into light. Most of these are formed for 
mutual help, bodies of men pledged to drink no strong drink or not 
to marry till of mature age. Some of them are formed to obtain 
privileges, of which the Congress movement is the greatest example. 
But few are intended to carry out reforms or to help the poor. 

Voluntary charity in India, as in England, must have a pure 
source, and must flow from simple love of man because he is man. 
Charity which is given to please the gods or to relieve the feelings 
will not relieve poverty. Its current must be strong, able to break 
down all barriers of self-interest or class-interest, but at the same 
time it must submit to flow within the limits erected by association 
and to the end approved as the best. 

In India it is hopeless to look for such charity until education has 
developed the human instinct. 


THE STATE AS AN AGENCY OF RELIEF. 


India has no poor law, yet the chief concern of government is the 
preservation of life among two hundred millions of poor people. All 
measures must obviously be ineffective so long as the people them- 
selves are deficient in life-preserving qualities, such as confidence, 
enterprise and self-control. Confidence, for example, is so rare that 
savings are not invested or even entrusted toa bank ; they are turned 
into jewellery to burden the women’s fingers, toes, noses and ears, 
and at last sold to provide a marriage feast. The fact that 
there are in India 400,000 jewellers and only 300,000 smiths is 
eloquent as to one cause of poverty. Enterprise is as rare as con- 
fidence. Opportunities for investment or for improving machinery 
offer themselves in vain, and little effort is made by activity or by 
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self-restraint to change the conditions endured by previous genera- 
tions. Born out of due time, the offspring probably of a child- 
marriage, the man has not the energy even to wish to improve his 
lot. Oppressed by a system which shuts him up in the limits of his 
own family, he is unable to strike out a line which leads to distine- 
tion ; taught that the gods will do what they choose, he resigns him- 
self to fate. There is a popular tale which is eloquent as to the 
cause of poverty. God commanded his servants to destroy certain 
vermin ; when he afterwards blamed them for so doing, they excused 
themselves saying, ‘‘ We did as we were commanded.” One answered, 
“ T was wrong,” and he was justified. Thus does subjection destroy 
judgment. The government of such people is from one point of 
view an easy matter. It is easy to keep order when every one is 
docile, it is easy to execute laws when every one is willing to obey. 
But the government of such people is from another point of view a very 
difficult matter; it is perhaps more difficult to keep a weak man on 
his feet than to prevent a strong man from rising. It is difficult to 
keep those alive who themselves have no great care to live ; it is 
difficult to go on offering opportunities to those who make no effort to 
seize them ; it is difficult to increase comfort among those who give 
up their living that they may once or twice in their lives enjoy a 
great show of gilt and light. 

If indeed a government is honestly set on doing its duty, apathy 
is more troublesome than discontent, and I can imagine government 
officials, weary with efforts to stop an approaching famine or to raise 
the standard of comfort, praying for more discontent, which if it 
produced disorder would also produce effort. What can be more dis- 
tressing to a magistrate who desires the health of the people than their 
carelessness about all his measures, and their stolid indifference to 
his care? It is no wonder that some of their magistrates are “ worn 
out” by governing the “ most docile people in the world.” 

Education which develops such life-preserving qualities as confi- 
dence, enterprise and prudence will alone secure India from the 
evils of poverty. Whether the education which is now given is of 
the right sort remains an open question, but education must always 
be a slow process, and the end is far distant. The government has 
in the meantime to exert itself to provide relief and preserve life. 
The measures which are passed with this object are innumerable. 
Critics may say that the Indian Government concerns itself only or 
chiefly with the “ frontier ” question and meditates aggrandisement, 
but a very short glance at its work is sufficient to show that its 
chief concern is how to relieve the poverty of the people. 

It will be interesting to those in England who have the same concern 
to learn of something which is being done in India in this direction. 
1. From what has been said about the poor it will be understood 
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that “landlordism’’ is very often a means of oppression. “In 
Behar,” writes the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in 1878, “ what 
is most wanted is some ready means of enabling the ryot (tenant) to 
resist illegal restraint, illegal enhancement and illegal cesses, and to 
prove and maintain his occupying right.” In different parts of 
India different systems of land tenure exist; in some the tenants 
hold of absentee landlords as in England and Ireland ; in some they 
huld directly of the Government, the land being practically national- 
ised ; in some they hold of the commune. In every case the Govern- 
ment interferes by laws which aim at giving fixity of tenure and 
fair rent, and officials are constantly conducting investigations to get 
ut the truth. A complete survey has been made, records from the 
village heads are accumulated and all means are available for a just 
judgment. The investigations are doubtless irritating, and when the 
loud-voiced landlords, hurt by the limits which are set to their 
illegal actions, raise complaints, the farmers who hold directly of the 
Government juin in the complaint. It may be that there is too 
much investigation, too much Western strictness of interpretation, 
but I have no doubt that the land system of India would be 
welcomed by English reformers. How great a relief would it be to 
the English poor if illegal distraints and illegal enhancement were 
prevented, how great a relief to the taxpayer if the ground of 
London were held of the municipality by tenants paying a rent 
fixed at intervals of thirty years. In India the attempt to create 
fixity of tenure and fair rent has not met the success it deserves. 
Inevitably it rouses the opposition of the richer classes affected, and 
they are the leaders of opinion. The people have as yet no opinion, 
they cannot tell when they are benefited and they still follow old 
leaders. Practically, too, the cost of carrying out the system has 
been very great and has ubsorbed in salaries what was formerly 
spent on shows. ‘The criticism of the interested and the cost of the 
first expense ought not to divert attention from this attempt of the 
Indian Government to deal with the problem of poverty. 

2. Another direction in which the Government has been active is 
in the promotion of industries. It has been well said that officials 
in India have “not only to rule a great population, but to turn a 
vast, undeveloped estate to the best account.” With this view tea- 
planting was encouraged, railways built, and irrigation extended. 
The slopes of the Himalayas and the plains of Assam are now dotted 
with planters’ houses, and thousands of labourers are employed on 
the tea gurdens. The railways now carry millions of passengers 
through the length and breadth of the land, equalising prices and 
orening distant markets. The irrigation engineers have literally 
turned rivers in their courses, and by doing so have secured eight 
millions of acres from the danger of famine. The simple fact that 
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in a few years the exports of India have been raised from £11,000,000 
to £70,000,000 is a tribute to the effect of Government measures 
and Government action on the well-being of the people. 

3. Waste lands and congested districts are subjects about which 
there is much talk at home. In India there are also waste lands, 
districts in the central provinces and in Assam well fitted for culti- 
vation, and owned by the Government. The} congested districts 
are many, but the way for leaving the districts is made easy. The 
tenant of the Behar landlord who lives on the brink of starvation 
may, if he likes, obtain good land in another province, which he 
may hold on easy terms if he will occupy and work it. There is no 
need, in ordinary times, for any one to starve if he will make the 
effort. The inhabitant of the congested district of East London 
would welcome a like opportunity. 

4, Government has even attempted the difficult task of raising 
the submerged classes. 

In India, as in England, whole families are given up to idleness, 
and sometimes to vice. In India habit becomes a religion, and these 
people religiously hold to their idleness. It thus happens that a 
village or a caste is vicious, and that its members make no secret of 
the fact that they live by theft. In England the vicious and idle 
are left to be the sport of charity; in India the Government takes 
them in hand. Its policy is, first, to scatter the caste, to send some 
to one part of India, some to another. Each family is then put 
under the care of the magistrate, who is authorised to allow them 
the use of land and cattle. He then receives weekly reports of their 
progress, and himself pays them visits with a view to encouraging 
them in the love of labour. The success of the attempt may not be 
very great, but it would be hard to say what more could be done. 

Government in these and in many other directions aims at the 
relief of the poor, but like other socialistic experiments, its expense 
becomes oppressive. Clerks, inspectors, experts, lawyers, and officials 
of all sorts are necessary. Their salaries increase by leaps and 
bounds, and have to be paid by the people. All that is received 
from rent is absorbed in administration, and other taxes become 
necessary to keep up the government of the country. Each poor 
family pays as well a week’s wages as salt-tax every year, and there 
are local cesses levied for the repair of the roads, drainage, &c., &c. 
But the oppression of the Government is perhaps most felt in its 
law system, which is kept up at great expense to decide matters 
formerly settled at the village council, and to give permanence to 
customs which, without its support, would have become obsolete. 
The land system would itself be less unpopular if the law courts 
were not governed by technicalities which have developed in Western 
practice. 

Go:ernment does much to relieve the people, but the conclusion 
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of the whole matter leaves one doubtful if it would not be more 
helpful if it did less for them and took less from them. A system 
undoubtedly good may be so costly as to be bad; and the expendi- 
ture on returns, surveys and officials is more unpopular than the 
Indian-rajah expenditure on pomps. 

It seems as if neither the voluntary charity of the family system 
nor the socialism of the Government would be effective to lift from 
India her burden of poverty. There is much that is attractive in the 
family system—there might be more of it in England; there is much 
that is attractive in socialism—there might be more of it in England. 
But we leave the consideration of the Indian poor here, convinced, 
I think, more than ever, that it is only by education, only by raising 
the character of the individuals, that the mass can be saved. 


JAPAN. 


“Tell us about the poor,” was the question we asked everywhere 
in Japan. The professors and the missionaries were most ready with 
answers. ‘The professors told us of the peculiar circumstances of the 
country, of the custom or tradition of land tenure which held people 
to the soil and led every man to make a garden of his holding. 
There is hardly any pasture land to be seen on the journey across 
the island from Tokio to Kioto. The consequence is that there has 
been no great exodus from the country to the town, and that those 
who come in and get for a time comparatively high wages generally 
return to settle in the country. The professors told us further that 
the wants of the people are so few that 6 dols. (24s.) a month is 
amply sufficient to support a man’s life, and how according to the 
medieval custom the rich still make friends of their poor neighbours, 
and do not do good by means of charity societies. At the same 
time the professors familiar with European or American conditions 
generally agreed that changes were at hand. ‘The industrial 
system,”’ they said, ‘ having been introduced, there would be a break 
up of medizeval conditions, and the results in Japan would be as 
the results in England.” Some held that the signs of poverty were 
increasing—‘ work in the mills,” they said, “is so trying that the 
hands are taking to drink ;”’ and others thought that a country life 
would cease to afford sufficient attraction to minds made familiar 
with Western ideas. Generally the professors held that at present 
there is very little poverty, but that it will certainly come. It was 
in consequence of this opinion that a very complete poor law was 
introduced into Parliament, but happily did not pass; and it is in 
consequence of the same opinion that the students at the universities 
are interested in methods of relief which are adopted in other 
countries. 

As we listened to the professors we could not help feeling that 
they talked from theory rather than from knowledge, and that they 
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adopted Western civilisation. They certainly could speak with no 
authority about the poor, and could tell of no methods of relief. We 
turned, therefore, with our questions to the missionaries. The answer 
was “‘Come and see”’; and we started at once in our “ rickshaws” to 
ride through the busy grey streets of Tokio. We sped en through 
street after street, each like to the other, each about ten feet wide 
and edged with low booth-like shops, and all filled with happy and 
well-fed people. During the hour it took to drive across the city 
we saw no one who seemed poor—no beggar, none ill-clad or miser- 
able. It seemed to be a city of tradespeople, where everyone kept a 
shop to supply his neighbour with necessaries, and where none were 
too poor and none too rich. At last, having run by the series of 
glorious temples in which the great Shoguns would have kept alive 
their memories, we were asked to alight and walk. We turned up 
an alley, about four feet wide and scrupulously clean. On each side 
were huts, made of wood, and as the paper fronts were thrown back 
for the sake of air, it was easy to see all the inside arrangements. 
There, at the doorway, on a level with the ground and below the 
floor, was the two-feet space in which all shoes were left. The floor 
itself, which was not more than twelve feet square, was matted, and 
was always perfectly clean. In the walls were cupboards in which 
bedding and utensils were kept, and the only furniture visible was 
the brazier. The inmates to whom we were introduced always 
received us courteously and answered our questions. Some seemed ill, 
but none showed any bitterness or even anxiety. The men, they 
told us, were engaged in sweeping and their earnings were small. 
Suddenly we came upon a room occupied by three young men— 
graduates of the university—who were engaged with some children. 
These, we were told, had come down to make friends with the people, 
to teach the children, and to preach Christianity. One was the son 
ofa rich man, and had no professional vocation, the others were 
preparing to work as Civil Servants. From these men we learnt that 
the people were during the winter in want, but that their wants 
were simple and easily supplied by the gift of a small quantity of 
rice; there was, they said, no attempt at imposition and no begging. 
They themselves knew whom to help, and their action met the 
approval of the public. There was no boldly advertised giving and 
no organisation of those who begged, for there was no need of such 
things. 

We turned away from this poor quarter as from no other all the 
world round with feelings almost of happiness. The habits of clean- 
liness shown by the state of the rooms, the order of the alleys, and 
the daintiness of the offices, the taste manifest in the restraint which 
was content with a branch of blossoms, the courtly manners which 
the poor shewed, the patience with which they bore hardship, all com- 
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bined to make us happy, even in the midst of poverty. In India we 
had been depressed by the hopelessness, in China by the ugliness, 
and in America we were to be depressed by the wickedness which 
accompanies poverty; in Japan we found the poor touched by 
friendship into hope, and real sharers in the national life. 

What is the reason that Japan has no poverty problem? One 
reason is probably to be found in the land system, which has given 
to every worker a holding and encouraged him to supply his wants 
by his own labour. Effort has thus been developed and wants are 
limited. Another reason lies in the national taste for country 
beauty. _ Nowhere else are parties formed to visit the blossom-trees, 
and nowhere else are pilgrimages simply for the sake of natural 
beauty. A country life has, therefore, its own interest, and men do 
not crowd the cities for the sake of excitement. There is, too, in 
Japan a curious absence of ostentatious luxury. The habits of living 
are in all classes much the same, and the rich do not outshine the 
poor by carriages, palaces, and jewellery. The rich spend their 
money on curios, which if costly are limited; and the most popular 
agitation is that against the big European houses which ministers 
build for themselves. Wealth is thus not absorbed, and is more 
ready for investment in remunerative labour. The last reason which 
occurs to the mind of a traveller with comparatively few oppor- 
tunities for forming opinions is the equality of manners in all classes. 
Rich and poor are alike courteous. It is not possible to distinguish 
employer from labourer by their behaviour; all are clean, all are 
easy, all are restrained. ‘The governor lets his child go to the com- 
mon school, and sit next to the child of the casual labourer, certain 
that his child will pick up no bad manners, and get no contamina 
tion in thought or in person. This equality enables rich and poor to 
meet as friends, and gifts can pass without degradation. The rich 
nobles in the country, just as the university men whom we met in 
Tokio, are thus able to give to those whom they know to be in need, 
and friendship becomes the channel of charity. The question is, 
will this survive the introduction of the industrial system? It is 
possible that some may, and that Japan may teach the West how 
to deal with the poor. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The United States have their poverty problem. It would be more 
true to say that each State or each city has its own form of the problem, 
and any adequate treatment of the subject would involve a knowledge 
which is rare even among American citizens. There does, however, 
seem to be a common quality which is everywhere to be found, and 
passing travellers complain that city is so like to city as to make 
travelling for the pleasure of change almost superfluous. Those who 
know may distinguish differences, but all agree that the like is 
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more than the unlike in cities such as San Fransisco, Toronto, Chi- 
cago, Boston, and New York. It is possible, therefore, to speak of 
the American poverty problem as one problem. In each city the 
same sort of people figure as the poor, and in each the same sort of 
organisation exists for their relief. The poor are, (1) a body of 
tramps, single men, who during the summer travel the country, 
doing jobs on the farms, and during the winter throng the towns ; 
(2) foreign immigrants ; (3) the weak, the thriftless, and the drunken. 
The organisation for their relief consists (1) of a poor-house sup- 
ported by State funds; (2) an organisation of voluntary charities, 
which has often the appearance of perfection ; (3) the gifts of churches 
and of individuals. 

It is safe to say that in no city has relief been fitted to the needs 
of the poor. In San Francisco, where the smallest coin in circula- 
tion is the equivalent of the English threepenny bit, where unskilled 
labour is paid at the rate of 10s. a day, where it is hard to find any 
one who will clean a pair of boots, there is in the winter loud 
demand for relief works as a means of preventing starvation among 
crowds of men who have no work to do, and relief funds are lavishly 
distributed. The officer of the Associated Charities confessed that 
it was impossible to control the impulses of the rich men of this city, 
and if he complained that gifts did mischief the answer was, “‘ What 
is that to me?” 

The rich would not restrain their charity so as to make it effective. 
City authorities provided no means of training the unskilled even in 
the prisons, and, according to the report of an active physician, “the 
City Hospital is a disgrace to civilisation.” The charity was of the 
Kodac sort. The rich touched the button and let others do the rest, 
but in this case the experts are too few. 

San Francisco is, in American language, ‘the jumping-off place,” 
the city in which wanderers must live or go under the deep sea. 
It is, therefore, the city in which poverty must be dealt with—the 
poor cannot any longer be passed on. The city is the capital of 
the richest country in the world; its rich men are many, and they 
give generously. The form of government is so democratic as to 
leave hardly a grievance for the most ardent demogogue. But 
nevertheless ihe poor increase, and the talk is as the talk of Kast 
London, about starvation cases and the inadequacy of the poor- 
house; the demand is for laws to prevent vagrancy, to reduce rents, 
and limit immigration. 

In Chicago, alongside of the signs of wealth and progress, are also 
signs of poverty. Warehouses sixteen storeys high, miles of streets, 
houses luxuriously appointed, awe the visitor as much as the squalid 
homes, the dirty quarters of the Italians and Bohemians, depress 
him. How is it that men who in fifty years have created such 
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great wealth fail to deal with poverty? There is the usual poor- 
house, the usual system of associated or organised charities, the 
usual benevolent societies, but the poor increase. The poor have, of 
course, their own quarter, and, as in old European cities, are to be 
found crowded in rooms which look over a four feet or six feet alley, 
and their children play in the streets amid the dirt and garbage. 
The men, employed as sweepers, often earn 8s. a day, and pay for two 
rooms 12s. a week. These earnings would perhaps be sufficient if it 
were not that the houses were unhealthy and the neighbours immoral. 

It is hard to imagine the dirt, which having soaked for years into 
the rotten timbers of which the side walks are constituted, or which, 
lying in heaps or pools alongside the windows of dwelling-houses, 
makes the atmosphere heavy. It is even harder to imagine that 
immorality is allowed to advertise itself, and that houses publicly 
proclaim their ill-fame. The charity of Chicago takes shape in 
orphanages, in almshouses, in free gifts, but it leaves strangers to 
find homes where their health must be shattered and their morals 
imperilled. ‘There are no playgrounds, no open spaces easily acces- 
sible to the poor, few well-built and no well-arranged tenement 
houses, and, strangest fact of all, the school accommodation is so 
inadequate that the children who are willing to attend can only do 
so as half-timers. Chicago complains that its poverty is due to the 
immigration of foreigners, but it is not hard to see that the condi- 
tions of life contribute to make the weak and the dissolute characters 
who in all cities become the hopeless poor. 

Boston has so great a reputation that the traveller is astonished to 
hear that one in twenty, or perhaps even one in fifteen, of its popula- 
tion are in receipt of relief. The organisation for relief has all 
the appearance of perfection. There is a central building where 
alongside of the offices of the State charity are those of private 
charities. In the latter are kept admirably-arranged records of 
every applicant, and the very able superintendent will hand to any 
enquirer the life history of any one of the poor who has applied to the 
State charity. ‘“ Do the clergy and philanthropic persons make 
use of your records ¥” we asked, and the answer was “ No.” 
Private charity is, indeed, in Boston as in other places—wayward 
und wilful; gifts go as passing emotion directs, institutions are 
created which represent the fancy rather than the sympathy of the 
creators. The consequence is that in Boston the poor live as they 
live in cities less advanced in knowledge: they occupy unhealthy 
houses, such as would at once be condemned in London on account of 
want of air and bad sanitary arrangements. The “model” dwell- 
ings are dark and close, the streets are dirty and uncleaned, and the 
rents are high. It is easy to find neglected families; and, standing 
in one uneven room, which was darkened by a house a few feet dis- 
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tant, and hearing the tale of poverty from the overburdened mother, 
I thought myself in the Whitechapel of twenty years ago. 

The poor in America live as the poor in England, but there is one 
marked difference—the poor of America have hope. In the lowest 
quarters of the great cities, in the most squalid rooms, I was always 
conscious that the people were looking for better times; they had 
not the beaten, despairing look of our poor, and they always rose to 
talk of what their children would be. It is this quality, and not 
any superiority of relief arrangement which makes the poverty 
problem seem less pressing in the States. The relief arrangements 
are distinctly far behind those of England. There is much less 
thoughtful direction of charity, much less of the wise expenditure 
which prevents poverty, much less of the patient care which 
encourages effort. The hurry of the Americans makes them give at 
every call, and when the giving has no result it makes them turn to 
prohibition—prohibition of drink, even, it is said, of cigarette-smok- 
ing by youths—and most often they are too hurried to make the 
prohibition effective. 

It may seem presumptuous for a passing traveller to offer advice, 
but the need of the poor in America seems to be better local govern- 
ment, better conditions for health and education. It is because the 
houses are so bad and the schools so inefficient that tramp life is 
encouraged ; it is because so little is done to educate immigrants that 
they remain a burden on society. If charity would restrain and 
strengthen itself it might bring to bear on house-building a know- 
ledge which, at any rate, would not allow offices to be in cellars, 
and a sympathy which would provide as much open space and as 
good teaching for the children of the poor as for the children of the 
rich. The Americans have tried to relieve the poor, but they have 
let their government become corrupt, and the penalty is written on 
the broken lives and bitter passions of the poor, A gift, though it 
be generous, will not straighten a character which is dwarfed by low 
surroundings, and a prohibition will not prevent the ignorant from 
being foolish. The Americans have nothing of which to be proud 
in their methods of dealing with the poor, they have repeated the 
mistakes and learnt little from the experience of the old world. 
But they have a country the richest in the world, they have a 
national character which has absorbed much that is best in 
humanity, they receive every year thousands of immigrants who are 
the most energetic and hopeful of the old world; so that if they will 
direct their great kindness of heart towards the education of the 
immigrants and their passionate patriotism towards the ordering of 
their cities, they may succeed as no other people have succeeded in 
solving the poverty problem. 

SamueL A. Barnett. 
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Some fifty years ago Sydney Smith summed up clearly and tersely 
the prevailing views of his time with regard to the difference between 
the mental processes of men and of animals. ‘‘ The most common 
notion now prevalent with respect to animals,” he says, “is that they 
are guided by instinct; that the discriminating circumstance between 
the minds of animals and of men is, that the former do what they 
do from instinct, the latter from reason. Now the question is,” he 
continues, “is there any meaning to the word instinct ? What is 
that meaning? and what is the distinction between instinct and 
reason? If I desire tu do a certain thing, adopt certain means to 
effect it, and have a clear and precise notion that those means are 
directly subservient to that end—there I act from reason; but if I 
adopt means subservient to the end, and am uniformly found to do 
so, and am not in the /east degree conscious that these means are 
subservient to the end—there I certainly do act from some principle 
very different from reason; and to that principle it is as convenient 
to give the name of instinct as any other name.” 

I would draw particular attention to one phrase—that concerning 
the uniformity of the action in this very lucid description of instinct; 
first, because it is the aspect of instinctive actions which has of late 
years been specially insisted on; and, secondly, because it was on this 
rock of uniformity that the view according to which all the activities 
of animals are merely instinctive was destined to suffer shipwreck. 
Sydney Smith says, in effect, that animals acting from instinct 
adopt means subservient to the ends to be attained, and are uni- 
formly found to do so, but are not in the least degree conscious that 
these means are subservient to the ends. Now with regard to this 
last clause, that concerning the consciousness of the means a3 means 
to the end, I shall have more to say presently. It is clearly very 
difficult, to say the least of it, to see into the animal’s mind and 
ascertain the nature of its conscious state. But with regard to the 
uniformity of performance, which of us that has watched animals with 
any care can subscribe to this uniformity clause? The activities of 
any one of the higher animals are neither uniform throughout its own 
individual life—for it cannot be doubted that they learn and profit 
by experience—nor are they uniform in all the members of the same 
kind or species. Among dogs, for example, as among men, some are 
born fools, while some have good natural capacities. Some years ago 
I was out with a gentleman who was teaching two Scotch terrier 
pups to carry sticks. Each had a light cane in his mouth. After a 
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while we came to a gate, at the side of which was a gap for foot- 
passengers between two uprights. We passed through and watched 
the puppies. Both blundered against the uprights, which caught 
the ends of the canes. There was a little scrimmaging and some 
further ineffectual struggles, and then both dropped the sticks and 
came through. Their master sent them back to “fetch.” The first 
to arrive at the gap just put his head through, seized a cane by the 
end and dragged it after him. The other ran through the gap, 
picked up the cane as usual by the middle, and blundered as before, 
Again he dropped it and came through. I then went back and 
placed the stick so that he could put his head through and seize the 
end as the other had done. But again he went through bodily, 
picked up the cane as before, and blundered. Then his master 
taught him how to do it. On our return an hour or so afterwards 
I held the cleverer pup, so that it might be seen how far the other 
had learnt his lesson. He blundered, however, as before. Then we 
called him off, and allowed the other pup to have his turn. He, 
too, blundered for a little, and then came back to us. We passed 
through the gap and called him after us. Again he blundered ; but 
then, dropping the cane, came through, and, turning, seized the 
cane by the middle, and tried to pull it after him. Of course it 
caught, and fell out of his mouth. He then seized it nearer the 
end. Even so it caught; but, by turning his head about, after some 
little scrambling, he eventually pulled it through. 

These pups, then, did not act alike; both had to learn by experience 
how to meet new circumstances. Their actions were certainly not 
instinctive, if uniformity of performance is a characteristic of instinct. 
Whether the pups were conscious of certain means as subservient to 
the end in view, is a point on which there is likely to be difference of 
opinion. Itis remarkable, however, that the more intelligent pup when 
sent back in the first instance seized the cane at once by the end and 
dragged it through ; and if the observations had been carried no 
further, one might have supposed that he clearly perceived the best 
means to effect the desired result. But the second time he did not 
seize the end of the stick, and this may well lead one to suppose that 
it was rather good fortune than clear perception which made him 
successful before, 

If, therefore, these performances of the puppies, and a thousand 
such actions of the higher animals, are excluded from the class of 
instincts by their want of uniformity and by their more or less 
adequate adaptation to meet special and unusual circumstances, how 
are we to place them? It is clear that if we adopt the broad divi- 
sion of all activities into instinctive on the one hand and rational 
on the other hand, we must term them rational. And this is the view 
advocated by one of the most distinguished writers on this subject, 
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Mr. Romanes. I venture to think, however, that there is between 
the uniform performance of instinct, on the one hand, and the con- 
scious knowledge of reason on the other, a vast field of animal and 
human activity which I would distinguish from both by the appli- 
cation of the term “intelligence.” I am well aware that the term 
“intelligence ” is by the usage I advocate somewhat narrowed down. 
[ am well aware that Mr. Romanes and others use the word “ intelli- 
gence’ as synonymous with “ reason” ; but there is no one conve- 
nient word that can take its place. And since Mr. Romanes has 
collected a most interesting body of facts and observations in a 
volume under the title Animal Intelligence, it has seemed to me that 
the word “intelligence,” is, in this field of inquiry, that best fitted 
to express the wide region of mental activity which lies between 
instinct and reason. In place, then, of the twofold division into 
instinct and reason, I advocate a threefold division into instinct, 
intelligence, and reason; and it is my present purpose to endeavour 
to define and illustrate the limits of the middle term of these three, 
namely intelligence. This, be it noted, is a separate question from 
that which inquires whether animals have the faculty of reason, I 
shall incidentally express an opinion on that question; but it is, I 
repeat, a matter which is distinct from the immediate subject of this 
article. 

It will be well, first, to pay some attention tothe difference between 
intelligence and instinct, and since concrete examples are more 
interesting than abstract definitions, I will describe some of the 
experiments and observations I have lately made on young chicks. 
The eggs from which in due course they emerged were taken 
from the hen two or three days before the time of hatching was 
fulfilled, and were placed in an incubator. The little birds, which 
were of a good crossed breed with strains of Plymouth rock, Dork- 
ing, and game, had therefore no maternal help in gaining some 
experience of the world. I first directed my attention to their 
powers of seizing and swallowing. Selecting one about eighteen 
hours old for definite experiment, I placed before him three small 
pieces of white of egg, moving them about a little in front of him 
with a long pin to draw his attention to them. He soon pecked at 
one of these and seized it at the fifth attempt, swallowing it a little 
awkwardly. The next he struck at the second attempt, but not 
fairly, so that it was thrust aside. Transferring his attention there- 
fore to the third piece he seized it and swallowed it at the third attempt. 
An hour later I tried him again with egg and crumb of bread, 
He generally struck the morsel at the second or third peck, though 
he sometimes failed to seize it. Once he struck and seized at the 
first attempt. Later in the day I caused a small fly to walk across 
my experimental poultry yard, in front of the chicks; most of them 
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took no notice, but one, whom I will call Blackie, followed and pecked 
at it. He caught itat the seventh attempt and ate it; an hour later 
he caught another at the fourth peck, and subsequently a blue-bottle 
after twelve shots. This, however, he dropped and left uneaten. 
The other chicks still took no notice whatever of flies. 

These experiments and observations seem therefore to show that 
the skill in seizing is not perfect at birth, and that some practice is 
necessary. I have spoken only of morsels of food; but I soon 
found that they would peck at almost any small object I placed 
before them, and if small enough almost anything was eaten, grain, 
sand, crumbs, or little bits of a chopped-up wax match. Still later, 
when they were from two to five days old, they would peck at, but 
showed more discrimination as to swallowing, all sorts of things, 
pellets of paper, buttons, beads, bits of limestone, cigarette ash, their 
own and their neighbour’s toes repeatedly, each other’s eyes occasion- 
ally, the black-beaded head of a pin, the end of a match, the point 
of a penknife, a gold seal, my ring, and so forth. All were pecked 
at and examined, but the larger objects with some timidity. An 
ordinary Bryant and May wooden match, for example, was for some 
time too fearsume an object for any but Blackie to tackle. On the 
third day four of them pecked at a burning cigarette end more than 
once, but sometimes were stopped by a whiff of the smoke and then 
shook their heads and wiped their bills in an exceedingly comical 
fashion. After a minute or two they went off, but returned occa- 
sionally. When the cigarette was out and cold they came and looked 
at it, and in one case the chick, after looking but not pecking, wiped 
its bill. 

I did not give them water till the morning of the second day, 
when they were from twenty to thirty hours old. I then placed a 
shallow tin of water among them ; of this they took no notice. Several 
chanced to run through it, but still took no notice, which surprised 
me. Then one chanced, as he stood in it, to peck at his toes. He 
at once lifted his head in the characteristic way and drank repeatedly ; 
the others still took no notice; but presently Blackie stood at the 
side and pecked at a bubble near the brim; he then drank. It 
seemed as if the stimulus of water on the bill at once suggested the 
action of drinking. As he stood and drank others came up and 
pecked at the troubled water, and then they too drank. 

All this seems to show how necessary experience, be it never so 
little, is to the young chicks. They have to find out the nature of 
things, but they learn rapidly and surely. They certainly seem to 
have no instinctive knowledge of things. Mr. Spalding describes 
the instinctive terror of young turkeys when they heard the cry of a 
hawk. Ido not question the fact that they showed fear, but I am 
disposed to question whether they had any instinctive knowledge that 
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it wasa hawk. In any case my own chicks gave the very charac- 
teristic danger churr, a most marked and peculiar note, at any loud, 
strange, and unusual sound, or on sight of any alarming object. It 
was not a little amusing to sce them, now standing and churring 
and now scuttling away in terror, when I introduced to their notice 
a large Carabus beetle. If I threw a piece of screwed-up paper 
among them they sounded the danger churr and ran off. When I 
sneezed, or clapped my hands, or played a sharp chord on the violin, 
off they went ; and I do not think they had any instinctive acquaint- 
ance with violins, 

I will further illustrate their want of innate knowledge of the 
things of this world by one or two more examples. I had fed them 
occasionally on small worms an inch or so in length. I then took 
similar sized pieces of worsted wool of a rich red-brown colour and 
threw them among mychicks, The avidity with which they were seized 
was remarkable, and most exciting were the chases after the fortunate 
birdling who had secured a worsted worm. I could not succeed in 
satisfying them with worsted, and eventually desisted lest my expe- 
riments should lead to serious indigestion. Some hours later I cut 
off a piece six inches long and threw it among them. Instantly there 
was the danger churr, and toa chick they feared to tackle that 
monstrous worm. ThenI gave them a somewhat smaller piece, four 
inches long ; this they regarded doubtfully, but one (not Blackie this 
time) picked it up and ran off with it. There was much pulling of 
it one from another, but soon it was dropped. Occasionally it was 
picked up again and run off with, but eventually it was left un- 
noticed. The pleasures of eating worsted began to pall. I threw 
in smaller pieces but they excited little interest; one was run off 
with and soon dropped, but eventually eaten. Two others were 
allowed to remain untouched. I left the four-inch piece. Presently 
I was roused from my writing by sounds of excitement and little 
pattering feet. Blackie had seized the piece and was being chased 
for the prize. Escaping from the “ yard” in which the chicks were 
confined by leaping over the fender, he ran to the corner of my 
study, and after extreme efforts swallowed it. 

It may be said that to supply worm-like worsted was a piece of 
base and unnatural deception. I will give one more case in which 
there was no deception. In special reference to certain oft-quoted 
observations of Mr. Spalding’s I was desirous of ascertaining whether 
my chicks had an instinctive knowledge of the difference between 
a blue-bottle and a bee. Now Blackie was intimately acquainted 
with blue-bottles and liked them well. When I placed a bee in my 
experimental poultry-yard most of the chicks were afraid of it, as 
indeed they were of blue-bottles; but Blackie without hesitation 
snapped it up and ran off with it, then he dropped it, shook his head 
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much and wiped his bill repeatedly. I do not think he had been 
stung, if so he quickly got over any ill effects and was happy and 
eager about other things in a few minutes; more probably he had 
tasted the poison. In any case he no longer took any interest in 
that bee. Some hours later on the same day (his fifth) I placed 
beneath a glass tumbler in my yard a blue-bottle and a small 
humble-bee, from both of which a portion of the wings had been (of 
course painlessly) removed. Blackie and one other pecked at both, 
seen through the glass. I then let the bee escape; Blackie snapped 
it up, ranoff with it, and soon swallowed it. Another small humble- 
bee he went for at once, disabled it by dashing it against the ground 
with his bill, and swallowed it. Both of these humble-bees had 
stings. I was rather surprised at the results of these experiments, 
but give them as they are recorded in my notes taken down at the 
time, 

Now, how shall we describe instinct? I go back to my little 
chick in its early efforts at pecking. Here we have a motor response 
to a certain stimulus. And there can be very little question that 
the motor response is, as we are apt to say, purely mechanical, or as 
we should more correctly say, purely organic. It is of the nature 
of a reflex act, like our own winking, or the closure of the hand of a 
sleeping child on your finger placed within its palm. But it is a 
reflex act, the performance of which is accompanied by conscious- 
ness, if we use the word consciousness in its broadest sense to describe 
any sort of feeling, dim or clear, vague or distinct. And the réle of 
consciousness on the matter of pecking is to select the adequate 
responses and to steady the muscular mechanism to its work. Let 
us describe the organic motor reflexes as due to innate capacity for 
motor response. Then in the animal kingdom we find that the 
responses which are the outcome of this innate capacity are variable 
in their adequacy. My chicks, for example, at first made bad shots 
as well as occasional good shots. Now the greater the variability 
and the greater the initial percentage of inadequacy, the more 
necessity is there for acquisition of skill by the individual. On the 
other hand, the less the variability and the smaller the initial per- 
centage of inadequate response, the less the necessity for any 
individual acquisition of skill. 

And now we can give a good working definition of instinct in its 
objective aspect. Instinctive activities, in their theoretical perfec- 
tion, are those in which there is no variability, in which the 
percentage of inadequacy is ni/, and in which, therefore, there is no 
necessity for any intelligent acquisition of skill. If my chicks had 
pecked perfectly from the first they would have had this instinct 
in perfection. As it was they required a little intelligence, acting 
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by and through experience, to perfect their activities. The instincts 
were very nearly, but not quite, perfect. 

So much in illustration of the distinction between instinct and 
intelligence. I shall have a harder task in drawing the distinction 
between intelligence and reason; not because, as I believe, the dis- 
tinction is a less real and valid one, but because it is more subtle, 
and involves a somewhat closer analysis of the activities of the 
mind. 

Let us endeavour to build up, stage by stage, from the foundations 
we have already laid. Animals and men come into the world 
endowed with an innate capacity for active response to certain 
stimuli, This is part of their organic inheritance. The response 
may be from the first an accurate and adequate response: in such 
cases we term it instinctive. But more frequently the responses 
have a variable amount of inaccuracy and inadequacy ; in such cases 
the animal, as a matter of observed fact, has a power of selective 
control over the responses; and this power of selective control in 
the activities which are essential to daily life, is the first stage of 
intelligence. Now why do I say intelligence and not reason? Well, 
let us go back to Sydney Smith’s description of the reasoned act: 
“If I desire to do a certain thing,” he says, “ adopt certain means 
to effect it, and have a clear and precise notion that those means are 
subservient to that end, then I act from reason.”” But have we any 
ground for supposing that a chick, a few hours old, has ‘‘a clear and 
precise notion that those means are subservient to that end?” Is 
it probable that the baby who is learning to put a crust into his 
mouth and not into his eye has any precise notions of the relation of 
means to ends? If not, then here we have a class of activities, and 
a very important class, those, namely, which are essential to daily 
life, which are perfected by means of a faculty which is not reason, 
and which I would term intelligence. To paraphrase Sydney Smith 
I would say, “If I adopt certain means to effect a given end, but 
have no clear and precise notion of the relation of means to end, 
then I act not from reason but from intelligence.” And to modify 
a well-known statement of Mr. Romanes’, I would say that, “ unlike 
reason, intelligence implies no conscious knowledge of the relation 
between the means employed and the ends attained, though it may 
be exercised in selective adaptation to circumstances novel alike to 
the experience of the individual and to that of the species.” 

How far then does this intelligent adaptation to circumstances, as 
opposed to the truly rational perception of the relation of means to 
ends—how far, in a word, does intelligence, as distinguished from 
reason, extend? Let us, in endeavouring to answer this question, 
continue to build upwards from the basis of the innate capacity for 
response. It is clear that my little chicks could not peck with more 
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or less initial accuracy at morsels of food without seeing them. But 
the seeing, in the first instance, is probably rather an organic than 
a mental act. Nevertheless, it is presumably, from the first, at 
least, accompanied by consciousness. And it is remarkable that the 
young chick does not peck at morsels which are beyond its reach. 
It is thus in advance of the proverbial baby that cries for the moon. 
What does this imply ? It does not imply, as some would tell us, 
that the chick has an accurate knowledge of distance. It is we who 
have the knowledge of distance, not the chick. It does imply, 
however, that, in fairly accurate co-ordination with certain move- 
ments of the eye and head, there are those complex actions which 
are involved in pecking; and that these responses are only evoked 
when the object is within certain limits of distance. Moreover, on 
the second day, if not on the first, the chick will walk several inches 
towards pieces of egg placed beyond its reach. And this involves 
yet further co-ordination. 

There can be very little question that the whole of this chain of 
events, turning the head, pecking, walking, is of the nature of a 
complex organic response to stimulus; that the sight of the small 
white morsel is just the touch of the trigger that, so to speak, fires 
off this complicated train of activities, the ability to perform which 
is innate. But we have every reason to suppose that the performance 
of these actions is accompanied by feeling or consciousness. So that 
in these early days of life the consciousness of the chick is, if one 
may so say, entering into and taking possession of its organic 
inheritance. And consciousness, like a wise heir, at once proceeds 
to set its estate in order and to remedy such imperfections as it finds 
therein. In the case of the chick the inheritance is already so well 
organized that it requires very little individual control of conscious- 
ness to put things in excellent working trim. In the case of the 
human infant, however, there are noteworthy differences. In the 
first place, the heir comes into possession when he is, as compared 
with the chick, far younger and less mature; in the second place, 
his inheritance is of vastly greater extent, with commercial relations 
of far greater range and complexity; and in the third place, it has 
been the custom for generations of his ancestors that during his 
minority he should be aided in the administration of his estate by 
faithful stewards, and should be instructed therein by wise tutors. 
Still, notwithstanding these differences, it remains true that the 
infant consciousness, like the chick consciousness, has, more gra- 
dually, no doubt, and with more external aid, to enter into and take 
possession of its organic inheritance ; and, no matter how much he is 
aided and instructed, he has to do so individually and for himself. 
None can share this task with him, or perform it for him. With 
this inheritance, moreover, he must make the best of life. No kindly 
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uncle or aunt can bequeath to him a new estate. The inheritance is 
his to deal with as he may and can, within the assigned limits, for 
his very power of dealing with the inheritance is part of the inherit- 
ance itself. 

We are getting, however, too far from our foundations, and must 
return. to the stage up to which we have, I trust, securely built. 
The chick, or the child, in the early hours or days of life acquires 
skill in the management of that part of organic inheritance which 
we call its bodily organs. And this skill involves what we adult 
human beings, who have knowledge of these things, call relations in 
space and time, relations of cause and effect, relations of means to 
ends. The chick of a week old will pick a fly off your fingers 
and not so much as touch the finger itself. What accurate know- 
ledge, some will say, of position and distance! what keen apprecia- 
tion of the nice relation of means to ends! Not so, I think. No 
knowledge, no appreciation. That would involve reason; and the 
chick is guided by intelligence, not by reason. 

The distinction between the two is still, no doubt, wanting in 
clearness. It is one not easy to establish without entering into 
questions of technical psychology, which would here be out of place. 
It may, however, be illustrated from human experience. When we 
look out upon the world we see around us a number of familiar 
objects, on any one of which we can fix our attention. As I look up 
from my page I see; for example, my cat asleep upon the hearth-rug. 
Fixing my eyes upon her, I have a definite “impression,” which is in 
the focus, so to speak, of my consciousness. But besides the cat, I 
see much else, dimly and indefinitely—the fender, the fire-place, and 
so forth. These are not in the focus of my vision or my conscious- 
ness ; they form the setting of the visual picture of the cat, and we 
may conveniently call them “marginal” in consciousness. At some 
future time I may very probably be reminded of this trivial incident 
in my experience. I shall then have in my mind’s eye an “idea”’ 
of the cat. This will occupy the focus of my consciousness, and 
around the focus there will be a more or less hazy margin. 

There can be very little question that the higher animals have 
impressions and ideas analogous to ours. When a dog sees before 
him a nice meaty bone, I have no doubt that he has a quite clear-cut 
and definite impression. And when he comes home hungry, after a 
long walk, and going down into the kitchen, looks up wistfully 
at the cook, I, for one, should not feel disposed to question that he 
has in his mind’s eye a more or less definite idea of a bone. 

So much for the impressions and ideas themselves. They are both 
matters of the focus of vision, or of the focal region of that wider 
field of vision which is embraced by the mind’s eye. But in our own 
experience, and I think we may say with tolerable certainty, in that 
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of the higher animals also, the focus, though of central importance, 
is not everything. When the dog sees a bone held above him by 
the kindly cook, just beyond his reach, he has not only a definite 
impression of the bone in the focus of his hungry consciousness, but 
he is aware also of much besides—the cook, the dresser, the kitchen- 
ceiling, and so forth, all of which is, indeed, of wholly subsidiary 
interest to him, but is none the jess present to his consciousness. 
More than this. The important point is that in certain respects the 
nature of the impression itself is determined by these marginal 
surroundings. What we call the position of the bone, its distance 
from him and from other objects, is largely thus determined. 

But surely, it may be said, the bone is one thing and its position 
in space is quite another thing. For you, reader, and for me, doubt- 
less; but not, I think, for the dog. We have learnt to analyse what 
is given to us in experience, and to disentangle the elements of what 
is presented in complex association. The dog and the little child do 
not attempt this disentanglement. They have no separate conception 
of position and distance. For them there is, as for us, a different 
impression according as what we call the object is near or far, in 
this position or in that. But they have not analysed this difference, 
nor thrown the light of reflection upon its determining cause. Nor, 
indeed, do we in our practical every-day life, trouble ourselves to 
perform this analysis, though the power of doing so is with us always 
held in reserve, and can be employed at will. As I look at my cat I 
am aware that she is at a certain distance from me, and occupies a 
definite position in space. This is a very familiar and commonplace 
experience. But I do not, under ordinary circumstances, trouble my 
head about her distance or her position in space. I am dimly 
aware of it, and that is all. I can, if I like, however, form in my 
mind’s eye a quite definite impression of her distance from me or 
from yonder fossil Ichthyosaurus. But when I do so, what is in the 
focus of my thought is not the cat nor the fossil, but the relation of 
these objects in space. 

And how is it presumably with the dog who is patiently waiting 
for his bone at the hands of the kindly cook? He sees the juicy 
morsel, and is aware that it is out of his reach. But he is aware of 
the distance, I imagine, just in the same way as I was aware of my 
distance from the cat before I began to think of the relationship in 
space. The distance is not in his mind dissociated from the distant 
object. For there is a marked distinction between perceiving @ 
distant object and perceiving the distance of the object. And I 
conceive the dog’s attention to be much too firmly focussed on the 
bone to leave it for anything so dry and uninteresting as an impres- 
sion of relation. With the object in the focus of his consciousness 
in that particular way, and with that particular margin of surround- 
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ing circumstances, it is for him a bone just there, and just out of his 
reach. He feels this quite clearly ; it is the result of a good deal of 
experience gained in that kitchen and elsewhere; but it has never 
occurred to him, nor, as I think probable, to any of his kind, to 
unhitch his consciousness from the interesting bone, and fix it upon 
its relation to him or to anything else in space. 

Let us next suppose that our kindly cook gradually lowers the 
bone until it is within reach of the dog’s jaws. He is, I need hardly 
say, a well-bred beast, and does not attempt to snap; but when the 
bone is well within reach, he quite gently takes it from the cook’s 
fingers, and goes out with it into the yard. He here employs certain 
definite means to reach certain definite ends; but he has probably 
no notion of the relation of means to ends as such ; his consciousness 
is quite otherwise occupied. When I stretch out my hand to dip 
the pen into the ink I have no thought of means and ends. I feel 
sure that the old gentleman I met yesterday at dinner, who filled 
his glass to the brim with port, and after holding it to the light 
lifted it to his lips without spilling a drop on his ample shirt-front, 
did not trouble his head about ends and means. I am not hinting 
that he was incapable of doing so; I merely record my belief that 
he did not do so. And when the dog rises on his hind legs and 
gently takes the bone from the cook’s hands, he pays, I imagine, no 
more attention to the means employed to attain his end than the 
cook does in the movement of her arm and hand in giving it to him. 
The movements of both are conscious actions; in each case they 
involve much accurate muscular co-ordination, but the motor feelings, 
though undoubtedly marginal, probably in neither case come to the 
focus of consciousness. Even if they do, the true relationship 
between these means and the end in view is not perceived as a 
distinct impression or idea. 

The difference, then, between intelligent actions and their rational 
interpretation lies in the fact that for intelligence it is sufficient that 
what we call the relationships of natural objects should be felt on the 
margin of consciousness, inalienably associated with the objects 
themselves, while for reason it is necessary that relationships should 
be so far dissociated from the objects as to occupy the focus of con- 
sciousness. Such being the distinction, let us now consider a few 
cases of animal intelligence of progressive complexity in the light 
thereof. 

We may begin with a very simple case. On the evening of their 
fourth day of active life I placed before my little chicks two objects 
new to their experience, a small worm and a yellow and black cater- 
pillar—that of the cinnabar moth, so common, in the summer, on 
ragwort. The birds looked a little timidly and suspiciously at both 
of them. So far as I could judge, they were not more suspicious of 
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one than of the other; they were probably suspicious of both, 
because the objects were rather larger than those the chicks were 
accustomed to peck at, and because they moved. They pecked at 
them timidly once or twice; but as it was getting late, and my 
chicks were rather sleepy, I felt it my duty, as their acting foster- 
mother, to put them to bed. Next morning, when they were fresh 
and vigorous, I repeated the experiment. Again both objects, the 
worm and the cinnabar caterpillar, were pecked at timidly, and 
eventually taken up in the bill and run off with. But the cater, illar, 
which is known to be distasteful to most birds, was dropped at once, 
while the worm was, after some comical efforts, bolted. Subsequently 
the caterpillar was occasionally pecked at, and more often merely 
looked at; but soon it was left quite unnoticed. Fresh small worms, 
on the other hand, were at once, and with confidence, snapped up 
and carried off, causing a most exciting chase, the fortunate possessor 
being allowed no peace for the delightful efforts necessary for 
swallowing the worm. 

In these experiments and observations the points to be noticed are, 
first, the absence of any instinctive knowledge of the difference 
between a nice worm and a nasty caterpillar; secondly, rapid profit- 
ing by experience after a few practical trials; thirdly, arising out of 
this, the discriminating by sight between the two objects; fourthly, 
the association of a nasty taste in the mouth, or perhaps a disagreeable 
odour, with one of the objects, and pleasant gustatory results with 
the other; and fifthly, guidance of subsequent action in accordance 
with the results of experience. In the last two points we have in an 
elementary form the basis of intelligent adaptation to circumstances. 
It is founded on experience ; it involves the association of impressions 
and ideas; and it implies a power of control over the motor 
responses. 

Let us next take a case illustrative of a rather more advanced 
stage of intelligence. I kept the chicks in my study near the gas- 
stove, so that I might regulate the temperature. I made for them a 
sort of yard, paved with newspaper, and with newspaper walls 
propped against the fender, rugs, and what-not. At one side the 
turned up newspaper rested against a chair. Blackie was a week 
old, and seemed particularly bright and fresh, perhaps in conse- 
quence of his hearty meal of worsted. He was standing near the 
edge of the yard, pecking vigorously and persistently at something, 
which I discovered to be the number of the page of the newspaper. 
He then transferred his attention and his efforts to the somewhat 
turned-in corner of the newspaper, which was just within his reach. 
Seizing this, he pulled at it, bending the newspaper down, and thus 
making a breach in the wall of my yard. Through this breach he 
stepped out into the wider world of my study. I put the paper back 
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as before, caught the errant Blackie, and placed him in the yard, 
near the scene of his former efforts. He again pecked at the corner 
of the paper, again pulled it down, and again escaped. I then put him 
back as far off as possible from this weak place in my poultry-yard. 
Presently, I think after about three or four minutes, he sauntered 
round to the corner, repeated his previous procedure, and again 
made his escape. 

Unquestionably this is a more complex case of intelligence than 
that which I gave before. But it is of the same order. It is 
founded on experience; it involves the association of impressions 
and ideas; and it implies a power of profiting by the experience 
through the association. The chick found that a certain action, 
performed in the first instance, it would seem, without any view to 
any particular results, produced certain effects; these effects were 
pleasurable ; an association was formed between the idea of pecking 
at that corner and the idea of walking out into the room, And 
subsequently the action of pulling down the newspaper was repeated 
for precisely the same reason that the action of picking up the worm 
was repeated—namely, because it had become associated through 
experience with pleasurable consequences. But can we fairly sup- 
pose the chick had “a clear and precise notion that those means were 
subservient to that end’’? I, for one, think not. I go back to what 
I endeavoured to establish above with regard to the animal’s appre- 
ciation of distance as a, to him inseparable, adjunct of certain impres- 
sions. I tried to show that it is quite possible, and indeed a familiar 
fact in experience, to feel or be aware that an object is distant without 
having perceived the relation of distance between two objects; that 
it is quite possible, and a tact of daily occurrence, to perceive things 
in their natural relationships without having pierced to a knowledge 
of the relationships themselves as such. So now I would say that it 
is quite possible to perceive the natural sequence of events as given 
in experience without piercing to a knowledge of the causal or other 
relation which underlies the sequence; that it is quite possible to 
consciously employ means to the attainment of a given end without 
having anything like a notion, vague or precise, of the relation 
between means and end. A subtle distinction, perhaps, but, I am 
convinced, a real one; and a distinction which differentiates reason 
from intelligence as I have used these words. For reason involves, 
as a preliminary step, the definite perception of relations. 

I will now proceed to some yet more complex examples of intelli- 
gence, which I freely admit may involve reason and the perception 
of relations, but which, I suggest, may be interpreted as the outcome 
of intelligence. Dr. Andrew Wilson describes the case of a dog 
which hunted a rabbit several times down a curved shrubbery, and 
each time ran it into a drain at the end. ‘‘The dog then appears to 
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have come to the conclusion ”—I quote Dr. Wilson’s words—“ that 
the chord of a circle is shorter than its arc, for he raised the rabbit 
again, and, instead of following him through the shrubbery as usual, 
he took the short cut to the drain, and was ready and in waiting on 
the rabbit when he arrived, and caught him.” Now I admit that 
the dog may have perceived the relation between the chord and its 
arc, of course in a very rudimentary way, and not definitely, as a 
mathematician does, but, on the other hand, I submit that he may 
not. Do we not again and again see our dogs racing round after 
each other, and cutting off corners as they do so? Is there not here 
a sufficient basis in experience for a direct association between what 
we call a short cut and more rapid transit? The dog had admittedly 
run the rabbit into that particular drain several times. May not 
this experience have led to the association of the rabbit and the 
drain? And the drain being thus suggested, may not the dog have 
at once run there? In a word, may not the dog’s conduct be 
explained as the outcome of direct experience and association, and 
not as the result of the perception of a relation, that between the 
chord and the arc of a circle, over which Hodge, the farmer’s lad, 
finds no little difficulty? Iam not attempting to decide this case ; 
I use it to illustrate the distinction between intelligence and reason. 
If the action was the result of practical experience and the consequent 
association of impressions and ideas, it was an intelligent one; if, on 
the other hand, the dog really perceived the relation as such, his 
action was a reasoned one. 

Take next a somewhat different case. Mr. Romanes records an 
interesting observation, of which one of his own dogs was the subject. 
This dog was cowed by the sound of apples being shot on to the floor 
of a loft above the stable; but when Mr. Romanes took the dog up 
into the loft, and let him see what was going on, he ceased to be 
disquieted by the noise. In his index, Mr. Romanes enters this 
under the heading, ‘ Appreciation of cause by the dog.” Now here, 
again, two interpretations are possible. If the dog really perceived 
the relation of causation as such, he had rational grounds for 
ceasing to be disquieted; but if it was merely a matter of association 
of impressions and ideas, his satisfaction was simply intelligence. 
Let me illustrate what I mean by a somewhat parallel case. Some 
years ago my cat was asleep on a chair, and my little boy was 
blowing a toy horn. The cat, without moving, mewed uneasily. 
I told my boy to go on blowing. The cat grew more uneasy, got up, 
stretched herself, and turned towards the source of discomfort. She 
stood looking at my boy for a minute as he blew; then, curling her- 
self up, she went to sleep again, and no amount of blowing disturbed 
her further. With regard to my cat’s procedure, and Mr. Romanes’ 
dog, I suggest the following explanation. For animals, I take it, 
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common and familiar sounds soon have their normal associations. 
An unusual sound without such normal associations leads, if loud 
and sudden, to undefined fear (for example, with my chicks when I 
played a sharp chord on the violin) ; if the sound be merely disturb- 
ing, to discomfort or uneasiness; if simply unfamiliar, to curiosity. 
There is also a normal association of sound with some object, and, in 
the case of an unusual unfamiliar sound, an almost irresistible 
tendency to make the source of the sound focal to consciousness and 
to vision. Hence numberless cases of animals being attracted to 
objects of which they show signs of fear. Mr. Romanes’ dog and 
my cat were both disturbed by unfamiliar sounds; when they were 
allowed to see the source of the sound, and found nothing further 
disquieting about it, nor suffered any unpleasant consequences, they 
were satisfied. And subsequently the sound suggested that which 
neither inspired fear nor produced uneasiness. That is the explana- 
tion on the hypothesis of intelligence. I am merely giving my own 
view, and am not attempting to decide the matter. If the dog and 
the cat respectively really perceived the relation of cause and effect, 
as a relation, they were rational beings. 

I must briefly consider one yet more complex case of animal 
conduct, since it is typical of its kind, and since it is explicable, I 
think, on either hypothesis. In his work on the Human Mind, 
Professor Sully writes as follows, in a footnote: ‘One of the clearest 
examples of canine conscience I have met with,” he says, ‘ was 
given me by a friend, the owner of the dog, and the witness of the 
action. The animal, a variety of terrier, was left in the dining-room, 
where were the remains of a cold supper. He got on the table, and 
secured a piece of cold tongue, but, without eating a morsel of it, he 
carried it into the drawing-room, deposited it at the feet of his 
mistress, and then crawled out of sight, looking the picture of abject 
misery.” I have no wish to say one word which shall detract from 
the moral excellence, if any one likes so to call it, of that terrier ; 
but I may, perhaps, be allowed to analyse his case. We may suppose 
he was hungry, poor fellow, but the natural impulse to appease that 
hunger was checked in presence of that loyal feeling of subservience 
to the mistress which is the outcome of the dog’s mode of life as the 
companion of man, and which has probably been developed from 
certain innate social tendencies of the canide, which, like wolves and 
jackals, hunt in packs, Note, in passing, that the checking of this 
impulse was incomplete. Had it been complete, he would never 
have stolen the tongue at all, and would have remained unknown to 
fame. His is not the only case in which our sympathies go out 
towards the imperfectly moral more freely than towards those who 
are beyond reproach. In the case of the terrier, then, the prompting 
of what we should call a lower impulse, the satisfaction of hunger, 
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for the moment got the better of what we should call the higher 
impulse, obedience to the mistress; but only for a moment: the 
higher impulse prevailed, and the dog crept abjectly to his mistress. 
No one is likely to question—at any rate, no one who knows dogs is 
likely to question—the existence of the higher trait in canine 
character, that of subservience and obedience to the master or 
mistress. And few are likely to question the probability of the fact 
that there was in the dog’s mind a painful conflict of impulses, result- 
ing in the victory of what we call the higher. All this may be 
granted. But if some one says, what it should be observed Mr. 
Sully does not say, that the terrier did what he knew to be right 
because he knew it to be right, that is a very different matter. I do 
not dogmatically deny it; but I conceive that it was not so. For 
what is involved when we say that he knew that it was right? 
There is involved a more or less definite perception of the relation of 
the given act to an ideal standard. No action can be perceived to be 
moral or immoral without reflection. The action is compared with a 
standard, and found either to reach or to fall short of that standard. 
What the standard is does not matter a jot, so far as the moral 
judgment is concerned. My standard of right may be altogether 
wrong from my neighbour's point of view. But in expressing a 
moral judgment concerning an action I view the act in reference to 
my standard, and say that it either approaches thereto or falls short 
thereof. This, then, is what I mean when I say that I think it 
probable that animals are incapable of moral judgment. I mean 
that they do not frame a moral standard and perceive the relation of 
a given action, performed by themselves or others, to that standard. 
What is sometimes called the morality of feeling they have; the 
morality of judgment they have not. At least such is my opinion. 
So, too, with regard to matters of beauty. I do not think that 
any one who knows how the bower-bird decks its home, collecting 
flowers and fruits of bright and varied colours, removing everything 
unsightly and strewing the ground with tender moss; or how the 
humming-birds decorate their nests— with the utmost taste,” as 
Dr. Gould observes—weaving into their structure beautiful pieces of 
flat lichen—TI say that I do not think any one who knows his facts 
can deny that some animals have a sense of beauty and derive 
pleasure from objects which to them and to us are delightful to the 
eye. But there is a great difference between, on the one hand, 
having pleasurable feeling at the sight of beautiful objects and 
gratifying that feeling by either going to them or bringing them to 
you, and, on the other hand, perceiving msthetic relations. The 
esthetics of feeling the animals may possess, if by this phrase is 
meant no more than mere pleasure at the sight of certain objects ; 
the zsthetics of judgment is beyond them. 
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And so once more, with the third member of the great triad or 
trinity—that rich chord to the ear of Reason, the distinguishable 
but inseparable notes of which are Right, Beauty, and Truth. As 
the animal has, in my view, no power of judging actions in relation 
to a standard of right, no power of appraising objects in relation to 
a standard of beauty, so also it has, I conceive, no power of gauging 
its perceptions and conceptions in relation to a standard of truth. 
For truth is a matter of intellectual knowledge, and such knowledge 
the brutes have not. It lies beyond the limits of animal intelli- 
gence. 

I have now, so far as is possible without entering into technical 
details, illustrated the distinction between intelligence and reason. 
Intelligence is the faculty by which, through experience and associa- 
tion, activities are adapted to, or, more strictly, moulded by, new 
circumstances ; while reason is the faculty which has its inception 
in the true grasping of relationships as such. Intelligence is ever 
on the watch for fortunate variations of activity and happy hits of 
motor response; it feels that they are suitable, though it knows not 
how and why, and controls future activities in their direction. It 
proceeds by trial and error, and selects the successes from among the 
failures. Reason explains the suitability ; it shows wherein lies the 
success or the error, and adapts conduct through a clear perception 
of the relationships involved. Individual experience, association, 
and imitation are the main factors of intelligence ; explanation and 
intentional adaptation are the goal of reason. 

Incidentally I have expressed my opinion that, in the activities of 
the higher animals, marvellously intelligent as they often are, there 
is no evidence of that true perception of relationships which is 
essential to reason. But this is merely an opinion, and not a settled 
conviction. I shall not be the least ashamed of myself if I change 
this view before the close of the present year. And the distinction 
between intelligence and reason will remain precisely the same if 
animals are proved to be rational beings the day after to-morrow. 
For the distinction holds good between human intelligence and 
human reason, just as much as between animal intelligence and the 
possible reason of animals. It is no line of division which separates 
animals from men; but a distinction between faculties, one of which, 
at least (and perhaps both, though this I doubt), is common to 
animals and men. 

C. Lioyp Morean. 








MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 


Ir was currently predicted in China, after the events of 1891, that 
there would be a fresh series of riots during the ensuing year. The 
anticipation has, fortunately, not been realised in so far as organized 
outbreak was concerned; but missionaries and their converts, both 
Catholic and Protestant, have been mobbed and maltreated, in isolated 
cases, in provinces so far apart as Fohkien and Honan, Szechuen and 
Shense. They are accused of having caused drought in one place; 
the design of founding a station is radely opposed in another ; and 
the usual charges of mutilation and immorality have been current. 
In no case does there appear to be a suspicion of the political 
agitators who were accused of fomenting the riots in the Yang-tze 
valley ; the attacks seem to have been the outcome of sheer dis- 
like and superstition. But their occurrence betrays the existence of 
a perpetual danger, and it may be worth while trying to ascertain 
what are the forces at work within this ever-active voleano. The 
impression that the charges levelled against missionaries in hostile 
placards and publications are the prevalently exciting cause is, no 
doubt, to a certain point justifiable; but it is, perhaps, open to 
question whether the very stress laid on those libels has not tended 
to mislead by creating a belief that, if the Chinese Government 
denounced them with sufficient earnestness, the enmity and the 
misconception might be extinguished together. A little investiga- 
tion of Chinese habits of thought may enable us to form a clearer 
conception of the facts. 

It is necessary, at the outset, to appreciate three Chinese puns. 
Among the many sectarian differences which have led Chinamen to 
imagine that foreigners have so many different religions, those 
regarding the proper name for God hold prominent rank. English 
Protestants use Shang Te, while Americans have coined Chen Shen, 
and Romanists have invented Tien Chu, which means Heaven’s Lord ; 
neither being willing to admit that the Chinese expression Tien 
(Heaven) implies a personal God. And so, the Chinese for religion 
being “kiau,” the term Tien Chu Kiau has come to express 
Roman Christianity. But there is, unfortunately, another word 
having the sound of chu which means “pig,” and another word 
pronounced kiau which means “ squeak”; so that the way of the 
satirist was clear for converting ‘“ Religion of the Lord of Heaven ” 
into ‘Squeak of the Celestial Pig.’ A common term for foreigners, 
again, is Yang Jen, meaning Sea-Men, or men from the sea; but 
there is another word having the sound yang which means “ goat.” 
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Caricatures of pigs and goats are therefore used to depict mis- 
sionaries and their converts, while a means of vilifying Christianity 
itself by depicting it as hog-worship is readily suggested.—Carica- 
tures, however, only excite ridicule. It requires something more 
serious to inspire the angry terror which finds expression in riot and 
maltreatment ; and it may surprise us not a little to find that charges 
so extravagant that they might well seem, to an European, the sheer 
outcome of malignant imagination are really based on common super- 
stitions, distorted and misapplied to the strange teachers of a stranger 
creed. Thus, a belief in the efficacy of human flesh for medicinal 
purposes is still prevalent in China, and lingers even in Japan, 
where a man who killed his wife in order to serve up her liver to his 
aged mother was sentenced, quite recently, to nine years’ hard labour. 
To cut out and boil down a piece of one’s own flesh into medicine 
for a sick parent is an act of the highest filial piety ; and though 
that may be dismissed as a delusion from which only the actor 
suffers, it is otherwise with materia which can only be obtained by 
crime. Dr. MacGowan, a resident in China of some forty years 
standing, has lately communicated to the North China Herald a 
paper showing that thirty-seven portions of the human body are 
named in the best work on Chinese Materia Medica as valuable con- 
tributions to the pharmacopeia! The gall bladder of a recently- 
slain man, for example, mixed with other medicaments, is good for 
fever. The flesh of a prematurely born child possesses valuable tonic 
properties, and a grandfather was quite recently charged with pro- 
curing this revolting medicine for his son! There was very nearly 
being a riot, last year, at Nanking because Missionaries had given a 
youth a glass eye; the inference obviously being that they had 
deprived him of the original optic. There was nearly being another, 
last February, because some people who had been looking round the 
Mission premises lost a child: it was only the opportune news that 
it had found its way home which quieted the crowd. The eyes, ears, 
brain, viscera, &c., of all children possess valuable medicinal pro- 
perties ; and though the crime of procuring them is punishable by the 
severest methods known to Chinese law, kidnappers and even mid- 
wives are said to find gain in supplying bodies for the unholy 
purpose, A case is reported in the Peking Gazette, of Sept., 1873, 
where one of two kidnappers, who were caught red-handed, confessed 
to the pursuit. A certain man had provided him with a powder, 
lotion, sickle, and bamboo tube. ‘The powder was to be put into 
red dates and given small children to eat. They would then fall into 
a trance and follow me. I was to take them to a solitary place, 
scoop out the heart and eyes by means of these implements and rub 
them with the lotion to prevent decay,” &c. It is hardly necessary 
to add that the men were promptly executed, and that such crimes 
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are execrated by high and low though morbid and superstitious 
invalids may be found willing to profit by them: what we are con- 
cerned with at the moment is to note their admitted existence. 
Neither is kidnapping confined to these rare and hideous cases. 
Children are stolen for sale to theatrical managers and to brothels; 
so that we are here, again, in presence of a familiar crime. It was 
a belief that he had kidnapped a child which caused the attack on 
Dr. Greig, last year, in Manchuria; and the suspicion was so far 
excusable, in his case, that the child was really seen following 
his cart, and had been really lost. I have known a child stand 
paralysed with fear when I tried to make friends by offering it a 
small coin; and though dread of the “foreign devil” might account 
for much, terror so excessive is more than likely to have been 
aggravated by tales of kidnapping. 

We may be better able to comprehend, now, the origin and pur- 
port of the hideous charges of mutilation and degraded worship that 
find currency throughout the empire. The literature in which they 
are promulgated is of various kinds: placards, lampoons, and less 
ephemeral publications. A specimen is now before me, which has 
been republished with explanatory notes, under missionary auspices, 
in order to show how these superstitions are pointed and fanned into 
flame. It consists, practically, of thirty-two cartoons, each with an 
appropriate legend. The first seven vilify Christianity by depicting 
it as Hog- Worship and its teachers as guilty of atrocious crimes, while 
others are intended to suggest the fate that befits members of an 
abominable sect. The eucharist is evidently confounded with the 
administration of a charm which converts the recipient into an abject 
follower of the priest, just as a certain pill is believed to subject 
children to the influence of kidnappers. Other cartoons represent 
foreigners taking out the eyes of a corpse, the insinuation evidently 
being that the privacy exacted during the ceremony of extreme 
unction affords an opportunity for the outrage; while others depict 
hideous mutilations, alleged to be perpetrated on the living—espe- 
cially women and children——for the sake of obtaining material to 
make medicines, to mix with chemicals for photography, or to 
employ in the conversion of lead into silver! The worst records of 
clerical immorality in the Middle Ages are eclipsed by the insinua- 
tions of others. If it were not, indeed, for such precedents as are 
afforded by Roman ecclesiastical history, one might be tempted to 
reject as outrageous the supposition that such insinuations could find 
acceptance. '—Nor is that all. Not only is it a question of outraging 
morality and perpetrating other hideous crimes, but of subverting 
the cult upon which the national polity is built up. Buddhism and 
Taoism hold a large place in the national life, but Ancestor Worship 


(1) Vide Lecky’s History of European Morals, cap. v., especially pp. 443-4. 
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is the supreme observance and ultimate law of the Chinese social 
organization. Hardly has the doctrine of transubstantiation been 
more keenly disputed among theologians in Europe, than the exact 
import and admissibility of Ancestor Worship by all classes of 
missionaries in China. The Churches have ended, however, by 
damning it; and have earned, in doing so, the contempt, hatred, and 
undying opposition of the educated classes. When, therefore, we 
see pictures of foreigners being beaten and otherwise maltreated, and 
their books burned while Mandarins stand by holding their noses, it 
is not only because they are held guilty of these enormities, but 
because “they do not reverence heaven, earth, prince or parents,” 
and because their books stink of a corrupt doctrine which inculcates 
neglect of the Ancestral temple. Ancestral worship expands from 
the family to the clan ; and expulsion from the clan and from the 
district is indicated in the case of obstinate renegades. A series of 
pictures follow, in which pigs and goats are being fattened with a 
view to slaughter at a bridal festival and for offerings at the Ances- 
tral shrine. Hunan is the centre from which most of this literature 
emanates: it is the home of Chou Han, to whom a leading part in 
its diffusion has been ascribed : Hunan men, accordingly, take a 
leading part in these proceedings, and Mandarins supposed to 
personify Chou Han stand by approving the deeds of violence by 
which foreigners and their converts are pursued. In one picture 
Hunan braves, under the guise of tigers, are pouncing on pigs and 
goats. In another, pigs (missionaries) trying to penetrate a farm- 
stead surrounded by a bamboo grove (representing Hunan) are being 
chased by dogs whom the watchful farmer lets loose. In another, 
foreigners carrying a hog to the temple of Confucius are repulsed 
from the portals with a scorn which implies that Confucianists reject 
the religion symbolised. Elsewhere, the God of Thunder is destroy- 
ing those who deny his existence ; the Genius of Hunan is inspiring 
the destruction of pigs and goats; a Taoist priest exterminates 
others by means of a magic pencil, from which he scatters vermilion 
drops ; the military power of China rises under the guise of a lion 
and slays the principal hog while the others seamper away. There 
is nothing new under the sun, not even spiritualism; and we are 
invited, finally, to assume that the Hunanese have been consulting 
Spirits as to the ultimate fate of the Chief Teacher and his followers. 
The tortures of a Chinese hell are a pictorial response which indicates 
a remarkable conformity in the impression of diverse peoples as to 
the appropriate fate of all who have the audacity to think differently 
from themselves. That fate, however, is not inevitable; for the 
final cartoon represents pigs and goats kneeling before the Chinese 
unicorn—a legendary beast whose appearance is supposed to presage 
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good government—the idea being, of course, a general restoration of 
harmony by submission to the imperial régime. 

It is not long in the life of a nation since the vast majority of 
English men and women believed that people could be done to 
death by sticking pins in a wax image, and could be subjected 
to untold misfortune by the glance of an evil eye. The popular 
dislike and misconception of Mahomedanism was then also at its 
height. If the Grand Turk had chosen that moment to flood Eng- 
land with Mahomedan missionaries, who insisted on buying land and 
building mosques everywhere the whim seized them, it is not incon- 
ceivable that the then current belief in sorcery and other strange 
crimes might have been directed against the intruder who was 
bent on overthrowing the national creed. Nor, if emissaries from 
Ispahan had come to complicate the problem, is it likely that our 
ancestors would have distinguished much more exactly between 
Shiahs and Sunnis than the Chinese discriminate at present between 
the various sects which bewilder them by rival claims to superior 
merit.’ In a certain sense, no doubt, the Roman missions are dis- 
liked most, because their reclamations under the French treaty of 
1860—on which we shall have occasion to dilate later on—were 
exceedingly irritating to both Mandarins and people. Roman 
establishments represent, too, in an exaggerated form, certain 
practices which are peculiarly obnoxious to popular dislike. Just, 
for instance, as some of the calumnies which scandalised even the 
dissolute Court of Imperial Rome are thought to have been fostered 
by the tendency to surround with a certain obscurity the more 
mysterious ceremonies of the Church, so the traditional practice of 
veiling ecclesiastical premises behind high walls may be responsible 
for a share of the suspicion prevalent in China, where similar 
(national) institutions are customarily open to the passer-by.” 
Given the existence of kidnapping as a notorious crime, and a 
belief that children’s eyes and brains are good for medicine, it is 
easy to understand the suspicion that must be excited by a system of 
collecting children into orphanages, and by the enormous mortality 
which takes place among the little waifs. That children had been 
decoyed in, and done to death for the sake of their eyes, was one of 
the commonest cries raised against Mission stations during the late 
riots. Given a belief that kidnappers employ medicated food to 
entrance their victims, it is easy to conceive suspicion of the eucharist 
and of the attitude of implicit subjection which the Churches are 

(1) Bitterly satirical as it is, Voltaire’s dialogue between a Jesuit, a Jansenist, a 
Quaker, an Anglican, a Lutheran, a Puritan, a Mussulman, and a Jew—which the 
Chinaman terminates by ordering them all to be locked up in a lunatic asylum, in 
separate cells—scarcely overstates the case from the Chinese point of view.— Dialogues, 
vol. i. ch. xi. 

(2) Vide Memorial by Tseng Kwo-fan, then Viceroy of Chili, China, No. 1 of 1871. 
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wont to expect from their disciples. Interference with the weather, 
again, is a common function of witchcraft ; and if we remember that 
the Chinese are still at the stage of credulity from which Europe has 
not long emerged, we shall be less surprised to hear that people 
maddened by prolonged drought and the prospect of consequent 
famine should have maltreated missionaries in the belief that they 
had been interfering with the rainfall. It is only last year that we 
heard of a monk exorcising a boy who had become possessed of a 
devil, in Bavaria, and declaring that the devil had told him it had 
been enabled to take possession through the maleficent arts of a 
certain Protestant woman ! 

Charges of immorality are favourite weapons against those who 
set. up as teachers of a new and superior creed. The low character 
of Buddhist and Taoist priests and the evil reputation of Buddhist 
nunneries may predispose the Chinese to credulity regarding 
accusations which are probably as exaggerated as though we were 
to judge the whole clerical caste in Europe from the backslidings 
of individual members. But neither can it be denied that in 
this, as in many other respects, foreign ecclesiastical customs lend 
themselves to misconception. A French priest admitted indeed, 
even before the Tientsin massacre, that the Sisters had come to China 
fifty years too soon. The Chinese are not alone in viewing with 
dislike the system of Confession and the relations of intimacy and 
confidence which it frequently involves. Hyper-zealous Mandarins 
often issue proclamations condemning the promiscuous assemblage 
of men and women at Buddhist temples: the denunciations fall 
flat, and there is no reason to suppose that greater harm ensues than 
on the occasion of similar gatherings in England, where a trace of 
the same idea may be found in the occasional separation of the 
sexes in church; still, they express a classical prejudice which may 
perhaps have inspired a certain obscene caricature of a Christian 
congregation. ‘In China,” wrote the Tsung-li Yamen more than 
twenty years ago, in pointing out various causes of misunderstanding, 
‘a good reputation and modesty are most important matters: men 
and women are not even allowed to shake hands, still less to live 


together. . . . Yet there are some places where men and women 
are together not only at church but in the interior of the house. 
The public . . . harbours suspicions, and thinks things contrary to 


991 


propriety take place.”' For the Chinese, without by any means 
exacting the Hindu purdah or the Egyptian veil, have decided ideas 
about female propriety and reserve. European ladies living at the 
Treaty ports dress in foreign clothes, and their peculiarities are 
passed over as barbarian eccentricity. But it is otherwise with the 
female missionaries who make their way into the interior in Chinese 


(1) China (Blue Book), No. 3 of 1871. 
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costume. It is too much overlooked that Chinese dress pre-supposes 
Chinese manners; and not only is Chinese etiquette an elaborate 
code against which even the most experienced are liable to offend, 
but solecisms that might be laughed at in the barbarian aw naturel 
become tenfold more prominent when he or she is trying to pass as 
a Chinese. Women travelling without escort, unmarried women 
travelling with male escort, women living alone in an inland town 
ure certain to be misunderstood. Supporters of the China Inland 
Mission point out certain clauses in its Regulations where the 
necessity for caution in this respect is enjoined, and “ engaged 
people,’’ especially, are warned to be guarded in their inter- 
course. But such matters are beyond printed rules. It is patent, 
at any rate, to every layman in China that they fail in this 
case. And not only are experienced missionaries among the fore- 
most to protest against the scandal caused, but the leading English 
paper in Shanghai has gone so far as to express a wish that 
Consuls might be instructed to refuse passports to the interior to 
unmarried females in Chinese dress. ‘They may,” it writes, “do 
some good when they get to their posts, but that good is outweighed 
by the scandal which they cause in their ignorance of what the 
Chinese call good manners. They are perfectly innocent in inten- 
tion, but they often shock foreign notions of propriety and continu- 
ously shock those of the Chinese.” The matter has indeed been 
emphasised, by one of H.M. Consuls in the disturbed districts, as a 
source of the scandal which finds expression in the hostile placards ; 
und was noted by Lord Salisbury in a Memorandum of Advice 
which he addressed not long ago, with the concurrence of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to the heads of the principal Missionary 
Societies. 

Very many good people will have difficulty in appreciating the 
advice to refrain from circulating uncommented translations of 
certain books of the Bible, which inspires another clause in this 
Memorandum. Yet the practice has been deprecated by the most 
enlightened missionaries in China. It was debated with some 
unimation at a Conference’ held two years ago in Shanghai, and was 
condemned by the late Dr. Williamson in terms that cannot be better 
rendered than by the following extract from his speech :— 

‘‘A gentleman rose (at a meeting of the Scotch Bible Society, which Dr. 
Williamson was once attending) and with an air of overpowering solemnity, 
said: ‘No notes or comments: we must give them the sincere milk of the 
word.’ And his view guined the day. Little did he know that this was the 
very thing which they were preventing us from doing, by compelling us to 
give them mere words and phrases devoid of the spiritual meaning of the 
original, which no Chinese words could of themselves convey without ex- 
planation.” 


The delegate of the British and Foreign Bible Society, however, 
(1) Records of General Conference of Protestant Missioncries. Shanghai, 1890. 
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upheld! the old restricted view; and another member of that 
Society urged that a casual Chinaman, looking at a casual copy, 
might carry away a single verse that might work at the last 
moment to his salvation. But to men who know the Chinese it will 
seem just possible for him to light on one which might have a 
contrary effect. The sacrifice of Jephthah’s daughter, for instance, 
is not an act that would commend itself to the Chinese mind, in what 
light soever it be regarded: the proceedings of Ruth are at least 
open to misconception ; and, though Samuel’s treatment of Agag may 
seem less than savage .to a people who are traditionally familiar 
with /ing-che,® it savours too much of the spirit in which Rameses IT. 
killed his prisoners before the altar of Ra, to be quite in accordance 
with the spirit of modern Christianity. If members of the Bible 
Societies will reflect what they would have thought if the Archbishop 
of Breslau had hewed Napoleon III. in pieces before the high altar 
of Cologne, in reliance on that precedent, they will realise that 
single texts may lead to startling conclusions.’ 

But the misunderstandings do not begin and end with questions 
of mutilation and morality. It will probably surprise English 
readers, for instance, to find the question of buildings alleged as a 
pregnant source of trouble; but Mr. Michie‘ is undoubtedly right 
that, “ hateful as the invader is per se, he becomes tenfold more so 
when he is seen erecting, on some commanding and salubrious site, 
beautiful (in his own eyes) but outlandish buildings which bring 
ill-luck to the whole district.’”” And so it has been found necessary 
to recommend “ that Chinese prejudice and superstition should be 
more carefully considered in the form and height of buildings 
erected.”” Mr. Little’ instances two distinct riots caused, of late 
years, in Chungking, by attempts to build churches on prominent 
sites in that city. The Roman Catholics had succeeded, in one case, 
in tempting some Taoist priests to sell a beautifully situated old 
temple, which they proposed replacing by one of their “ hideous 
bastard-classic brick and plaster piles” : while a Protestant mission- 
ary was about to build, on another conspicuous site, one of the 
“ distractingly ugly whitewashed ” structures that are so painfully 
out of harmony with their surroundings, instead of contenting him- 


(1) Records of General Conference of Protestant Missionaries. Shanghai, 1890. 

(2) Vide ‘‘ Judicial Torture in China,”’ in the Fortnightly Review for March, 1889. 

(3) It is satisfactory to gather from one of a series of thoughtful papers on ‘‘ The 
Sources of the Anti-foreign Disturbances in China,’’ by the Rev. G. Reid, M.A., which 
have appeared lately in the North China Herald, that the Central Chinese Religious 
Tract Society (of Hankow) has been the means of bringing about a more enlightened 
view. Recognising that the need for explanation is not confined to the Old Testament, 
it resolved to issue an annotated ‘‘Mark.’? Whether post hoc or propter hoc, the 
National Bible Society of Scotland is said to have decided to yield the point.— Vid 
N. 0. H., 3rd March, 1893. 

(4) Missionaries in China. By A. Michie. Stamford and Co., 1892. 

(5) Through the Yangtze Gorges. By A. Little, pp. 239 and 245. 
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self with the Chinese house in which he had been temporarily 
located. The aggressive spirit of a new propaganda is prone to find 
expression in the sites chosen for its fanes: the church at Avebury 
stands right across the great rampart of the Druidical temple, 
which has been cut through and levelled to admit it: the Roman 
Catholics have built at Canton, on the very spot formerly occupied 
by the Governor-General’s residence, a cathedral which is a source 
of permanent irritation: the (French) Bishop of Peking has had 
the wisdom to extinguish, lately, a still graver cause of annoyance 
by consenting to the removal of another cathedral which had been 
built close alongside the palace enclosure. It would take long to 
explain the nature of a curious belief in Feng-shui (lit. wind and 
water) which missionaries of all denominations constantly outrage 
by these (in China) incongruous structures; but this rigid adherence 
to foreign ecclesiastical architecture, as though there were some 
inherent virtue in its shape, seems scarcely different in spirit from 
the superstitious antagonism of the Chinese. 

The question of buildings involves that of land and residence. 
And this raises the whole question of the political conditions under 
which missionaries have settled down in the interior of China. 
This point is a curious one, and may repay investigation. Art. XII. 


of Lord Elgin’s Treaty (1859) provides that— 


‘‘ British subjects, whether at the ports or other places, desiring to build or 
open houses, warehouses, churches, hospitals, or burial-grounds, shall make 
their agreement for the land or buildings they require at the rate prevailing 
among the people, equitably,” &c. 

And the Editor of our Hunan Picture Gallery feels aggrieved 
because the British Government “refuse to construe this as confer- 
ring right of residence in the interior with its necessary accompani- 
ments, the right of renting or purchasing houses or land.” The 
words “or other places” seem to him to cover the whole ground. 
But that is just what comes of publishing things “ without note or 
comment”; for the fact is that those words were introduced by 
Lord Elgin, at the suggestion of a diplomatist now living, for pur- 
poses of elasticity and none other. Some of the treaty ports, Shang- 
hai, for instance, and Canton are situated up rivers; and the 
purpose of these words was to prevent objection if it were found 
desirable to open establishments, say nearer their embouchure, at 
Whampoa or Woosung. No such thought as the right of buying 
land and settling anywhere and everywhere was present in the 
minds of either English or Chinese negotiators. The supposition 
carries, indeed, its own refutation; for, if it had been intended that 
the words should bear any such extended sense, the limitation of 
residence to certain specified ports would obviously have been super- 
fluous. Let us turn, then, to the French Treaty concluded at the 
same time by Baron Gros, where the Editor believes there is to be 
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found a more emphatic provision, to which he and others become 
entitled under the “ favoured nation ” clause. Article XIII. of that 
Treaty stipulates that, “efficacious protection shall be given to 
missionaries who proceed (qui se rendront) peacefully into the interior 
furnished with proper passports,” and it may be held, of course, that 
this implies the right to sojourn. But Article VI. of a Supplemen- 
tary Convention dictated (in 1860) after the capture of Peking 
contains a more important clause. 

‘‘Conformément a l'édit Impérial rendu [en] 1846 par l'auguste Em- 
pereur Tao Kwang, les établissements religieux et de bienfaisance qui ont 
été confisqués aux Chrétiens pendant les persécutions dont ils ont été les 
victimes seront rendus a leurs propriétaires par l’intermédiaire du Ministre de 
France en Chine auquel le Gouvernement Impérial les fera délivrer avec les 
cimetiéres et les autres édifices qui en dépendaient.”’ 

It has been well said that the effect of this is as though France, 
after beating England, were to insist on the restoration to the Roman 
Church of the properties confiscated at the time of the Reformation ! 
But it still fell short of the aspirations of at least one enthusiast. 
The Chinese, having no knowledge of any language but their own, 
were necessarily in the hands of the foreign interpreters; and a 
French missionary, who was temporarily attached to the Embassy 
in that capacity, introduced into the Chinese text—presumably while 
the Convention was being transcribed for signature—an additional 
clause to the following effect :— 

‘* Tt is, in addition, permitted to French missionaries to rent and purchase land 
in all the provinces, and to erect buildings thereon at pleasure.” 

Fortunately for China, another article stipulates that the French 
text shall rule (/era foi) ; and it was, I believe, admitted, when the 
interpolation came to be remarked, that the claim it apparently 
conceded could not be upheld. The thin end of the wedge 
had, however, been inserted before the position had been well 
defined, and a fact had been accomplished which the Chinese 
have never ventured to contest.—Tao Kwang’s edict, which was 
obtained by M. Lagréné shortly after Sir H. Pottinger had imposed 
the Treaty of Nanking, was of comparatively moderate scope. 
“ Ancient houses built in the reign of Kanghi (1661—1722) which 
had been preserved to the present time’’ were to be restored, cer- 
tainly, to local Christian communities which could prove their title ; 
but “ churches which had been converted into temples and dwelling- 
houses for the people” were specifically excepted, and foreigners 
were textually “ prohibited from going into the interior to propagate 
religion.” ‘That prohibition is distinctly removed both by the clause 
in the French treaty already quoted and by a provision in the 
Russian treaty that the Chinese Government will allow missionaries 
to propagate Christianity, “et ne leur empéchera pas de circuler 
dans l’intérieur de l’empire.”’ But there is a wide difference 
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between this and the clause interpolated in the Convention of 
Peking; nor is it too much to say that the irritation caused by 
claims now advanced, aggravated by the pretensions to a Protec- 
torate over their converts which the missionaries evolved out of the 
phrase enjoining toleration, were largely responsible for the out- 
breaks that culminated in the Massacre of Tientsin. The corre- 
spondence between Lord Clarendon and Sir Rutherford Alcock 
in 1869-70' proves that the English Government was not then 
disposed to support its subjects in claims that ‘“ rested on no solid 
foundation, but on an interpolation of words in the Chinese version 
of the French Treaty.” What their French brethren enjoyed could 
not, however, be denied them. And so—the Chinese Government 
not protesting because it feared to protest—a conditional right was 
allowed to grow up: missionaries” being allowed to claim privileges 
from which merchants are specifically debarred—until a situation 
has been created upon which Admiral Richards, who was command- 
ing our fleet in China during the recent troubles, comments in the 
following terms :— 


ete eeneeeten 
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‘*Tt seems to be the special aim of the Missionary Societies to establish 
themselves outside treaty limits; and, having done so, they are not prepared to 
take the risks which they voluntarily incur, but, on the contrary, are loudest 
in their clamour for gunboats, as their contributions to the Shanghai press 
sufficiently demonstrate. . . . 

‘It appears to be necessary, after the lessons taught by these occurrences, 
that some understanding should be arrived at with regard to missionaries in 
China outside treaty limits. ... It seems altogether unreasonable that the 
Societies should exercise absolute freedom in going where they please, and then 
that their agents should look to Her Majesty’s Government for protection.” * 
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And as an instance in point, Admiral Richards appends the follow- 
ing letter, written by the Rev. W. E. Macklin to the Commander of 
H.M.S. Porpoise, when the riots were at their height :— 

‘‘ What is the use of sending our men-of-war to ports like Wuhu, with 
only a small official? Why not bringa few gunboats to Nanking, and order 
the Viceroy to stop the nonsense in his district, with the alternative of a bom- 
bardment? I hope your august presence may scare the evil elements in 
Wuhu. Our Government should get some good magic lanterns, and show 
some of the pictures of gunboats to the officials. It might save the expense of 
manufacturing war-vessels.”’‘ 

While, “ to give an idea of the way in which compromising disasters 
may be said to be courted at times,’ he quotes a report by H.M. 
Consul at Kiukiang, that twenty-two female missionaries attached to 
the China Inland Mission, whom he had requested to come down 
from an inland town to the Treaty port for safety, were removed 
back again by the Rev. Mr. McCarthy, who believed apparently 

(1) China, No. 9, of 1870. 

(2) There is not space to examine, here, the arrangement made by the French 
Legation in 1864-5 for the vesting of proprietary rights in the native Chretientés rather 
than the priest—an arrangement which has not apparently commended itself to, or has, 
at any rate, not been made available by, Protestant minions. 

(3) China (Blue Book), No. 1, of 1892, pp- 24, 25. 1) Ibid. 
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that “strenuous prayer would have met the exigencies of the 
situation.” 

It will probably startle many good people who fancy they are 
sending out a message of peace and goodwill to be told, further, that 
“every missionary in every part of China is an element of more or 
less disturbance in the civil affairs of his neighbourhood.”* Yet that 
is a missionary’s verdict on the situation. A similar thought finds 
expression in Lord Salisbury’s and Archbishop Benson’s more 
guarded advice “‘to refrain from interfering in disputes between 
Christian and non-Christian natives”; and a high Chinese official 
at a Treaty Port, when asked for his opinion and advice after the 
recent riots, said the best remedial measure he could suggest was 
“‘that missionaries should cease to favour their converts in law- 
suits with non-Christians.’ In this, as in many other cases, 
Roman missionaries are certainly the most aggressive, though 
Protestants are by no means free from blame. Reference has been 
made to the “pretension to protect” into which they promptly 
expanded the “ prohibition to persecute”; and the Chinese have per- 
sistently alleged that disreputable persons enrolled themselves as 
nominal converts in order to profit by this protection. A serious 
outbreak which occurred in Szechuen just before the Tientsin mas- 
sacre was ascribed to a dispute between avowed Christians and non- 
Christians, in which the (local) French priest not only advocated 
the part of the former but went the length of putting arms in their 
hands. The propensity to meddle in temporal affairs was one of 
the points most strongly urged by the Tsungli Yamen during the 
negociations which followed that terrible outbreak ; and I have heard 
British officials of long experience in China give it as their opinion 
that it is one of the most pregnant causes of official ill-will. In 
case of trouble, a Mandarin’s duty is, of course, to maintain order at 
all hazards and with all the resources at his command; but there is 
a deal of human nature even in a Mandarin; and an official who 
has found himself between the devil of foreign interference and the 
deep sea of popular irritation would be more than human if he felt 
kindly disposed towards those responsible for the worry. 

There can be equally little doubt that a fertile cause of anger 
is hinted at in Lord Salisbury’s final recommendation “ that 
any endeavours to combat heathen prejudices and superstitions 
should be conducted with moderation and judgment, and that care 
should be taken to avoid giving legitimate cause for offence.” 
There are large-minded missionaries in whose case that advice is 
unnecessary; for the simple reason that experience, education, 
and sympathetic perception lead them to act in accordance with 
the precept. There is, unfortunately, equally little doubt that it is 

(1) Zhe Riots and their Lesson. By the Rev. J. Ross. Chinese Recorder, August, 1892. 
Also in NV. C. Herald, November 11, 1892. 
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too often infringed. It is a missionary’ who admits that “ standing 
with his back towards the tablet of Confucius, he (or his companion) 
addressed the assembled crowd on the folly and sin of worshipping 
deceased men—perhaps the first Gospel discourse ever delivered in a 
temple dedicated to the worship of the Chinese sage.” It may strike 
some as strange that he has not also to admit that he and his com- 
panions were summarily ejected, as would presumably happen if a 
Chinese, mutatis mutandis, could be found to act similarly in St. 
Paul’s. Another prominent missionary” lately suggested that 
the foreign Governments should insist on a certain clause relating 
to Christianity being expunged from the Sacred Edict, which is 
much as though France and Turkey were to insist that all reference 
to heretics and infidels should be struck out of our own liturgy. It 
is gratifying to have to add that this proposal evoked a rebuff from 
Bishop Moule,*® who remarked that, from the Confucian point of view, 
Christianity must be unorthodox, but that he could hardly imagine 
dissuasion from what the compiler (the Emperor Kanghi) believed to be 
erroneous expressed in less passionate language. People who are 
sensitive to a word against Christianity should reflect that the 
Chinese may equally object to denunciation of their cult. When 
foreigners exact the destruction of anti-Christian literature, Literati 
retaliate by advising that foreigners should be requested to burn 
Christian books and “to study, instead, the sixteen chapters of the 
sacred exhortation of Yung-Cheng.”* When foreigners protest 
indignantly against the foul misrepresentations of themselves and 
their creed contained in such books as A Death Blow to Corrupt 
Doctrine, Literati are found to retaliate that the books circulated 
by missionaries ‘‘ tend to insubordination and anarchy and destruc- 
tion of morality,” that they “bark at departed ancestors” and 
declare that Chinese reverence has no real existence.° Missionaries 
are naturally shocked by the blasphemous play upon the word 
“chu,” and by the revolting caricatures in which they are so 
foully libelled. They would do well, however, to reflect that a 
Literate who is publicly told that ‘Confucius is in hell” ® may feet 
tempted to retaliate in cartoons implying an opposite supposition. 
The Gothic chief who was well-nigh yielding to the preachers of his 
day was deterred by their assertion that his ancestors were in @ 
similar predicament ! 

The Chinese have a culture of their own—defective in our eyes— 
but of which they are intensely proud; they have classics which 
are remarkable at least for purity of thought and expression, and a 
cult which has served as a bond of social union through untold 
generations. It is fantastic to suppose that the first European com- 


(1) Social Life of the Chinese. Rev. Justus Doolittle. Ch. 14. 

(2) N.*C. Herald, December 29, 1891, and January 8,1892. (3) Jéid, February 19, 1892. 
(4) China, No. 1, of 1892, pp. 134-6. ‘ (5) Ibid, 171-3. 

(6) Vide The Riots and their Lessons 


» ut supra. 
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missioned to inform them that Christianity is superior to Confucian- 
ism will be able to convince them that his impression must necessarily 
be true. Only men of wide education and large sympathies, men 
sufficiently acquainted with the religious thought of China to under- 
stand what they are attacking, and sufficiently familiar with a 
difficult language to preach and argue without exciting ridicule, 
can hope to gain a sympathetic hearing. The day is past when 
public opinion approved proselytism by force; yet it is little less to 
insist that missionaries of every conceivable sect and of every intel- 
lectual standard shall be allowed to establish themselves and their 
buildings in the teeth of popular dislike, and to expect that that 
dislike can be hindered from finding expression. Not that the 
Chinese Government can escape responsibility. If they have not 
dared to protest against an aggressive propaganda, neither have they 
exhausted themselves in efforts to restrain their own people. They 
have allowed, and possibly connived at, tacit opposition, where they 
would have done better to protest before the world against undue 
encroachment. Missionaries have been right, too, in accusing the 
local officials of worse than indifference to the gathering storm. 
There is intense anti-foreign feeling in Hunan, and the Mandarins 
have not, pro.ubly, much control over the turbulent population of 
that famous province. But in Hupeh, Kiangse, and Anhwei, where 
the late outbreaks occurred, they have the ascendant; and if it had 
not been for an apathy partly characteristic, but arising partly, 
no doubt, from tacit sympathy, the rioters would probably not have 
gone the lengths they did. For the officials can exercise much 
influence in the beginning, though they have little force available 
to quell a riot that has once begun. Broadly speaking, sympathy 
with the actual rioting lessens, doubtless, as responsibility increases, 
and is more than counterbalanced by fear of diplomatie trouble in 
the Cabinet itself. Guilty of fainéantise the latter undoubtedly is ; 
and it is difficult to acquit it of unwillingness as well as weakness in 
its failure to punish adequately men to whom the responsibility 
for disseminating hostile literature has been brought home. But 
the trouble, anxiety, and diplomatic embarrassment which riots. 
superinduce, forbid the assumption that it is willing to see them 
occur, The object-lesson afforded by France, where the Government 
has difficulty in holding the balance between Anti-clericals and the 
Church, notwithstanding that the religion is national and all con- 
cerned are French, may suggest that Chinese statesmen (themselves 
unconvinced of its value) have perhaps real difficulty in compelling 
respect for teachers of an alien creed whose ritual gives rise to 
so much misconception, and whose bearing constantly shocks the 
inmost sentiments of those whom they would convert. So far as 
religion pure and simple is concerned, the Chinese are by no means 
intolerant. There stands out, as Mr. Michie remarks, against any 
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such assumption, “the broad historical fact of toleration and patro- 
nage extended to Buddhism and Mahomedanism. The presump- 
tion is, therefore, irresistibly strong that it is not the religious, but 
some other element in the missionary propaganda, that rouses their 
passions.” What that element is—or rather what those elements are 
—may be gathered in some measure from the foregoing pages. It 
has, of course, been impossible to deal with every aspect of the 
question within the space at my disposal. I have been concerned 
only to exhibit certain forces that are continually operating to pro- 
duce outbreaks which periodically disturb our political relations with 
the Chinese; and enough has probably been said to justify the con- 
clusion that the whole question of missionary intercourse needs 
regulation and revision. “ You may burn”—writes Mr. Ross, and 
remember it is a missionary who is speaking—‘ you may burn every 
pamphlet written against the foreigner and his religion; you may 
imprison and bamboo every writer of every sentence inciting to 
outrage upon the foreigner; you may get the Chinese Government 
to levy a heavy tax on the neighbourhood where any outrage has 
taken place; you may make them pay tenfold for every damage 
done; but you do not touch the root of the whole mischief. You 
are simply sitting on the safety-valve ; and if your remedies go no 
farther, then I fear you are preparing for an outburst among the 
populace which will be more drastic than anything that has yet 
occurred.”’! 

Writing three-and-twenty years ago, Sir Rutherford Alcock, then 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Peking, closed an exhaustive review’ of 
the missionary question by remarking that it seriously affected the 
interests of commerce, inasmuch as it tended to excite jealousies, 
fears, enmities, and popular tumults, which are inimical to interests 
that depend largely on peace and goodwill. Missionaries protested 
that the use of force in connection with their operations was abhor- 
rent to their feelings; but “all experience in China tends to estab- 
lish the fact that moral means are only effective in so far as they are 
sustained by force, latent or manifest, and known to be available to 
give them efficiency. . . . In the end, therefore, the whole question 
of missionary difficulties resolves itself into one of peace or war; the 
propagation of Christianity under the menace of forcible interven- 
tion by one or more foreign Powers against the will of the rulers, 
in defiance of the moral convictions of the nation—that is to say, of 
all who form public opinion . . . of the millions who are saturated 
with a knowledge of the history and philosophy of their country.”’ 
Much has happened since then, but events seem to prove that, in 
this respect at least, the situation has not greatly changed. 


R. S. Gunpry. 


(1) Chinese Recorder, ut supra. 2) China, No. 9, of 1870. 
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Tue year 1893, so far as it has gone, may undoubtedly be reckoned 
an annus mirabilis in the history of—the English drama, I was going 
to say, but perhaps the London theatre would be more accurate. It 
has been a year of unparalleled interest to those who take any 
interest at all in the theatre; and those who do not may be assured, 
for once in a way, that they deprive themselves of a great deal of 
keen and subtle artistic enjoyment. It is true that the finest acting 
and the most interesting plays of the year—all save one —have come 
to us from abroad, from Italy, France, and Norway; but that one 
exception is of paramount significance. Were it not for Zhe Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray, the season, however delightful, must have left 
behind it a certain sense of humiliation. Against a whole regiment 
of foreign masterpieces, we should have had nothing of our own worth 
bringing into the field except one single scene in 4d Woman of no 
Importance. The Second Mrs. Tanqueray—a woman of undeniable 
importance—arrives in the very nick of time to uphold our self- 
respect. One play, indeed, does not make a dramatic literature ; but 
the success of this play proves that a dramatic literature is possible 
even on our commercial stage. For “ possible’”’ one might almost 
read “inevitable”; for it is hard to conceive that the public which 
has risen so eagerly to Drs. Tangueray will be content to fall back 
without protest upon the Profligates and Dancing Girls of the past. 
Mr. Pinero has left himself and his fellow dramatists in a tight place. 
He has broken down that habit of tolerance in the public on which 
he and they have hitherto counted so much. He has shown that 
the theatre—even the English actor-managed theatre—is not neces- 
sarily given over to mere artifice, compromise, and sentimentality ; 
and having once realised this, the more intelligent section of the 
public will be slow to unlearn the lesson. Unless he and his brother 
artists are prepared to write up to the standard of intellectual com- 
petence established by Mrs. Tanqueray, they may find that the effect 
of this one taste of virile art has been to set up a positive distaste for 
the good old puerilities. It seems to me more than likely that any 
marked decline from that standard would now alienate from the 
theatre a large and important body of playgoers. Not only artistic 
ambition, then, but mere worldly policy ought to urge our play- 
wrights onwards on the path which Mr. Pinero has so gallantly 
pioneered. That is why the forecast of an English dramatic litera- 
ture, within measurable distance, does not seem to me altogether 
chimerical. And if the forecast be realised, the year which pro- 
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duced The Second Mrs. Tanqueray will indeed deserve to rank as an 
annus mirabilis. 

But before we canonise Mrs. Tanqueray, we ought by rights to 
hear the Devil’s Advocate. In the press, so far as I have seen, he 
has not attempted to raise his voice, but in private he has been heard 
here and there. It so happened that just as I was straightening out 
my thoughts, as it were, for the purpose of the present article, I 
received a letter from Mr. George Moore, taking me sharply to task 
for my over-estimation of Mr. Pinero’s play. Mr. Moore is a critic 
whose views on any artistic question ‘“‘it would be rash” (as Mr. 
Micawber puts it) to disregard. Champion though he be of impres- 
sionism, he is himself the reverse of an impressionist. He always 
sees things in the light of a preconceived idea or principle ; and 
therefore he has often to deplore the lapses of a mere empiric like 
myself. But his ideas are always intelligent, his principles are apt 
to be just, so far as they go. Even when one most widely dissents 
from his judgment, one generally feels that he is looking ut one side 
of the truth, though it may not be the most important side. His 
strictures on The Second Mrs. Tanqueray interested me deeply, though 
their practical effect was to confirm my admiration for the play. I 
therefore asked Mr. Moore to let me quote some of his remarks, and 
he, in giving me his permission, was good enough to amplify them 
here and there. It is, I think, a very narrow side of the truth that 
Mr. Moore envisages in the present instance ; he looks at the thing 
“end on,” not full in the face. The gist of his complaint seems to 
amount to this: that the play is a play, and not a novel. But it is 
only fair that, without further preface, I should allow Mr. Moore 
to speak for himself. 

‘‘The husband,” he says, “suggests nothing whatever tome. I 
fail to perceive any intention, however vague, in his character. A 
man is determined to marry a woman whom he knows to have had 
lovers. First question: Does he do this because he is in love with 
the woman? Second: Is his love intellectual or carnal? Or does 
he wish to marry her because he thinks he can reclaim her? You 
will say that the last is the dominant motive. Then the man is a 
fanatic—I use the word loosely, but you know what I mean. If 
this is so, there is quite a character to develop; I should say, quite 
a state of soul. This is the pivot on which the play swings. But 
no pivot is there. The man is epigrammatic, he is witty, he is senti- 
mental, he is everything by turns, but no single trait is underlined. 
He is merely a lot of little speeches clipped at haphazard from Mr. 
Pinero’s literary mind.” 

Mr. Moore’s questions can, I think, be answered quite categori- 
cally. ‘Tanqueray’s reason for marrying Paula is obviously that he 
is in love with her. His love is neither “ intellectual” nor ‘ carnal,” 
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but is compounded of the usual physical and sentimental elements, 
with the addition of a pitying tenderness, which he himself, if 
pressed to give it a name, would probably call chivalry. Un- 
doubtedly he thinks he can reclaim her; or, rather, he thinks she 
has all along been better than her life, more sinned against than 
sinning, and so forth. Mr. Moore may call this fanaticism if he 
pleases, but it is a fanaticism so common as to need no special and 
elaborate explanation. Tanqueray’s character, in short, is very 
simple and very natural. For my part, I know all I have the least 
wish to know about it. His long-suffering tenderness towards Paula 
seems to me, at some points, almost superhuman; but that is the 
only trait in his character which gives me a moment’s pause. Mr. 
Moore seems to regret that Mr. Pinero did not call his play Aubrey 
Tanqueray, and devote to the husband the elaboration which he has 
bestowed upon the wife. I cannot share his regret. Mr. Pinero, I 
think, has taken by far the most artistic course in making Tanqueray 
a somewhat commonplace “good fellow,” very well-meaning, not 
very wise, fairly intelligent and thoughtful, but not, so far as I 
remember, excessively “ epigrammatic.” As the play is not published 
Ido not speak with absolute confidence on the latter point; but I 
have seen it twice, and was struck each time with the sobriety of the 
author’s style, and his successful resistance of his old temptation to 


faire de Tesprit. Tanqueray, a cultivated man, expresses himself 


with reasonable neatness ; Cayley Drummle, a humorist, expresses 
himself humorously ; and for the life of me I can see no reason why 
he shouldn’t. Yet Mr. Moore is of opinion that “the dialogue is an 
essay cut into lengths.” 

“ At first sight,” Mr. Moore continues, ‘the woman is a better- 
drawn character than the man; but a closer examination proves her 
to be equally inchoate. Mrs. Tanqueray has a bad temper; further 
than that, the author has vouchsafed me no scrap of information. 
She is, so far as I can make out, representative of no class. I do not 
know whether she is intended for a Mrs. ———— or a Piccadilly 
street-walker. In the first act I am told that she has been away on 
a yacht with a man. I imagine, therefore, a woman of the type of 
the heroine of Le Demi-Monde, and her conduct in the first act justi- 
fies my anticipations. In the second act she is a totally different 
woman ; she behaves as a Piccadilly street-walker would not behave ; 
her conduct is more like madness. Pinero will say she has a bad 
temper; but the bad temper of a duchess is not the same as that of 
a Whitechapel trull. Not temper, nor yet drink, will so thoroughly 
efface all class and educational distinctions. The woman in the 
second act is not only untrue to the woman presented to us in the 
first act; she is equally untrue to the type. I have heard the 
phrase (in the first act) ‘I like fruit when it is expensive’ cited as 
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a marvel of character-drawing. To me it seems the equivalent of 
the phrase often used in comic opera, ‘ We are shepherds light and 
gay.’ In both cases the characters say not what they would say, 
but what the audience imagines they would say. This fruit phrase 
seems to me typical; it runs through the entire piece.” 

One may admit in these objections an ounce of justice to a hun- 
dredweight of exaggeration. The class to which Paula Rae belongs 
is clearly enough marked. Mr. Moore himself is not really in doubt 
about it. He does not for a moment mistake her for a woman of the 
streets; he only means that her ebullition of temper in the second 
act seems to him more characteristic of the lower class than of the 
higher, and, in fact, worthy only of a Whitechapel virago. Well, 
it may be admitted that the psychology of the second act is not so 
clear as it ought to be. I felt, on the first night, much as Mr. 
Moore seems to have felt, that Mr. Pinero was deviating into a 
study of gratuitous ill-temper. Paula’s conduct was so flagrantly 
opposed to her own interests, so destructive of all her cherished 
hopes and ambitions, that, like Mr. Moore, I asked myself in amaze- 
ment whether she could have been drinking. I did not realise till 
afterwards that she was drunk with jealousy, that it was a passionate, 
pathetic, childish rage at her inability to elicit from Ellean one gleam 
of sympathy or affection that was gnawing at her heart and destroy- 
ing her self-control. Mr. Pinero, at this point, tells his story back- 
wards—this is the only ‘‘Ibsenish”’ trait I can discover in the play 
—and he has, perhaps, put too strong a dash of vitriol into the 
words of his character and the manner of his actress. But it is 
absurd—I know Mr. Moore will excuse the frankness of a friendly 
discussion—to talk about Whitechapel, or even Piccadilly, in this 
connection. To my thinking there is, perhaps, a little too much of 
the duchess in Mrs. Tanqueray’s temper. Her conduct towards Mrs. 
Cortelyon is intolerable, but it is that of a woman of the world. 
Her insolence is polished and ingenious, not coarse and abusive. 
One does not quite know where she acquired the habit of society 
which she evinces in this scene. She has no self-control, but her 
self-command is perfect. She shows a curious sort of perverted 
tact and dexterity, as of an accomplished swordsman who should 
take it into his head to run a-muck. Though not mistress of 
herself, she is mistress of the situation. 

And this brings me to a criticism, or rather a remark, which I 
advance as an amendment upon Mr. Moore’s vote of censure. All 
that we see of Mrs. Tanqueray seems to me delicately observed and 
finely filled in; but we want to know a little more, not of her status, 
but of her personal antecedents. There is nothing in her that seems 
inexplicable, but there is much that, as a matter of fact, is left 
unexplained. She appears to be a woman of no mental resources, 
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yet she plays the piano with taste, and plays good music. Reading, 
even novel-reading, is only a weariness to her, yet she can, on occa- 
sion, talk like a book. With what seems to me an odd perversity, 
Mr. Moore singles out as the one really good scene in the play the 
conversation between the husband and wife in the last act. It isa 
good scene ; it is even a noble and moving scene; but if there is any 
passage where the dialogue is open to Mr. Moore’s sweeping accusation 
of literariness, this is certainly it. Mr. Moore’s objection to the 
fruit speech in the first act is specious but shallow. It reminds me 
of a Greek Joe Miller which has been Englished as follows: Three 
Bow-Street runners, in pursuit of a Wiltshire highwayman, came to 
an inn which bore the legend, ‘‘ Here is good lodging for Wiltshire 
men.” ‘ Aha!” said the first, “ we’re sure to catch him here.” 
“Nay,” replied the second, “no need to waste time in searching. 
He’ll think we’re certain to look for him at an inn bearing that sign, 
and he’ll avoid it like poison.” ‘ Not so,” said the third, “he'll 
think that we'll think he would avoid the inn, so ten chances to one 
he’s hidden in it.” It is further related that their reasonings were 
all in vain, for the highwayman could not read; but that is not to 
my present purpose. Mr. Moore’s subtlety is to Mr. Pinero’s as that 
of the second Bow-Street runner to the third. Mr. Moore sees only 
that the speech is superficially probable, and therefore deems it 
essentially improbable. Mr. Pinero gets one layer deeper into 
Paula’s mind, and recognises the mingled self-knowledge and self- 
mockery, the perverse, half-defiant pleasure in teasing poor Tanque- 
ray, that would prompt such a speech. It is, indeed, admirably, 
exquisitely true. It is the almost mathematically accurate resultant 
of the character and the situation. Remember that Paula has come, 
nervous and overwrought, to make a last confession and to offer Tan- 
queray his freedom. She is screwing herself up to the effort, and 
trying to face the possibility that he may take her at her word. 
Does not Mr. Pinero show an extraordinary delicacy of instinct in 
making her, in this and several other touches, act and somewhat 
overact the very character which she is supposed to have cast off for 
ever? In the last scene between the husband and wife, on the other 
hand, fine as it certainly is, there are many speeches which I should 
be sorry to have to defend from the charge of bookishness. ‘“ The 
future,” says Paula, “is only the past entered through another gate ’”’ 
—a phrase which suggests the Priory and George Eliot rather than 
Highercombe and Paula Tanqueray. I admit, then, that it is not 
ultogether easy to understand how the influences of a fast and flash 
life should have taken so radical and fatal a hold upon the character 
of this accomplished and really intelligent creature. She is a sur- 
prising compound of the thoughtful, resolute, even noble woman, 
and the elfish, passionate, vicious child. I do not say that such 
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compounds do not occur, but only that Mr. Pinero has not shown us 
how this one has been brought about. ‘‘ That,” he may say, in 
Mr. Kipling’s phrase, ‘is another story.” Well, why should he 
not tell us the story? He has given us the tragedy of Paula’s 
rehabilitation ; why should he not hark back and give us the drama 
of her fall? If he did it with anything like the skill and insight 
he has evinced in the present play, she would be one of the most 
complete and rounded characters in fiction. 

Mr. Moore denounces as “‘a pure theatrical convention” the incident 
of the letter of final confession which Tanqueray burns. “ People don’t 
do such things,” he argues in effect. ‘A woman might tell a man 
that she had not always led a pure life, but no woman would give 
him a list of her lovers. Is it not natural to omit detail?” Cer- 
tainly it is; Tanqueray insists on “omitting detail,” and four 
shattered lives pay for the omission. Paula, wiser than he, sees 
that the only safety lies in the fullest knowledge. Half knowledge 
will only mean that Tanqueray, who has evidently moved in much 
the same “set” as she herself, will never be able to go to his club 
or walk down Pall Mall without looking furtively at every second 
man he meets, and asking himself, “‘ Was he one of them?” But 
that aspect of the matter has not yet occurred to Tanqueray, who, 
moreover, intends to withdraw entirely from all his old associates ; 
and Paula, having done her part in giving him the letter, is only 
too readily persuaded to allow him to “omit detail,’ with the results 
which we know. Is it not strange to find a professioual student of 
human nature like Mr. Moore seriously asserting at this time of day 
that there is anything under the sun that “no woman ” would do ? 
Was I not right in saying that be sees things in the light of pre- 
conceived ideas? No doubt it would be the impulse of most women 
to “omit detail,” though Mr. Moore must surely know that the itch 
of confession is quite as real, if not as common, a factor in human 
conduct as the instinct of concealment. But it is not the itch of 
confession that moves Paula; her impulse is to “omit detail,”’ and 
it is a reasoned sense of duty and expediency combined which makes 
her (up to a certain point) resist the impulse. That is the corner- 
stone of her character, the key-note of her individuality. Yet Mr. 
Moore sees in it nothing but “a pure theatrical convention ” ! 

As he will have none of the corner-stone of Paula’s character, he 
naturally rejects the pinnacle which is of a piece with it and rests 
upon it. “Why should not the young people marry?” he ex- 
claims. ‘There is really no common-sense reason why not. It is 
just one of those quibbles which a man of shallow intelligence falls 
back upon. Moreover, why should such a woman as the second 
Mrs. Tanqueray be so shocked at the thought of the marriage? ” 
Is it possible Mr. Moore cannot see that the consideration of 
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“‘common-sense reasons” for or against the marriage is utterly 
beside the question ? This is one of those points on which only a 
vanishing minority of people are governed by common-sense. I 
am not at all sure that Paula is personally “shocked” at the 
idea of the marriage; the text is not before me, and I do not 
remember precisely what she says. It would not surprise me in the 
least if she were personally shocked, for practical laxity of conduct 
is not necessarily accompanied by theoretical Nihilism in morals, or 
by any approach to it. But we need not assume that Paula herself 
sees anything intolerable in the mere idea of the marriage. The 
knowledge that Tanqueray and Ellean would be inexpressibly shocked 
if the truth came to light, as sooner or later it probably would, is 
quite sufficient to account for her action. Even to the most unpre- 
judiced and disinterested mind there is an unpleasing suggestion of 
promiscuity in the combination; while to Ellean, brought up, like 
the convent-bred young lady quoted by Mr. Coventry Patmore, to 
regard marriage under the best of circumstances as “ rather a wicked 
sacrament,” such a union as this would not be clearly distinguishable 
from incest. Is Paula, in order to save her own skin, to stand by 
and let an innocent girl enter upon a marriage which, when she 
comes to know the truth, she will regard with horror and loathing ? 
Is her own skin worth saving at such a cost ? Would life be “ good 
enough ” (as she would probably phrase it) with the sword of such a 
revelation hanging over her head ? Mr. Moore thinks it would, but 
Paula Tanqueray differs from him. With all her errors and foibles, 
she is of a proud and upright nature, this Paula. She proved it in 
the first act in that attempted confession which to Mr. Moore is “‘a 
pure theatrical convention ”; she proves it in the last by declining 
to give ear to the suggestions of a “‘common sense” which would 
counsel black treachery to the man who has loved and befriended 
her, and the girl whom, in her hectic way, she herself adores. She 
does not ask herself what, by the laws of right reason, they ought to 
feel under the circumstances; she knows what they would feel, and 
she acts upon that knowledge. Yet all Mr. Moore knows about her 
is that she has a bad temper! Apparently that is all; but I submit 
that the fault is not Mr. Pinero’s. 

“Then the effect of the play asa whole!” Mr. Moore exclaims 
in conclusion, “What in the name of God is it all about? What 
does it mean? In other words, where is the philosophic idea?” I 
vaguely remember having seen in some interview or other that Mr. 
Pinero had a philosophic idea in his mind. I fancy it was that we 
are as apt to be punished for what is good in us as for what is bad, or 
something to that effect. But frankly, my dear Mr. Moore, I don’t take 
much stock in that philosophic idea. It is true enough in its way, but 
it does not seem to disengage itself very clearly from the action. On 
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the contrary, what pleases me most in the play is precisely its freedom 
from didacticism. It isa study of character, a picture of life—no more. 
I challenge any one to extract a ha’p’orth of cut-and-dried morality 
from it. One gathers, indeed, that it is wiser not to marry a demirep 
if one can help it; but it scarcely needed an angel from heaven to 
tell us that. For the rest, the effect of the play is diffusive, and 
defies concentration into a formula. It is like something lived, a 
real experience. It enlarges our knowledge, intensifies our sym- 
pathies, humanises and, it must be added, saddens us. It makes for 
light, and therefore, in the end, for righteousness; but its “teaching” 
is not to be summed up in any maxim or theory. Paula Tanqueray 
is as direct and unsophisticated a character-study as Hedda Gabler. 
She is not cast in a type-mould or built round a thesis. And what 
a relief that is! 

By far the most searching criticism of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
which I have yet seen appeared in the National Reformer of July 
16th, over the initials, totally unknown to me, of “W.C.G.” This 
writer, while highly and justly esteeming Mr. Pinero’s achievement, 
lays his finger unerringly upon the logical flaw in the fable, or 
rather, what would be the logical flaw if any logical position were 
necessarily to be maintained. ‘This is no common play,” he writes, 
“full of claptrap and commonplace, loosely compacted, administering 
to vulgar morality of the baser sort. The writing is preserved at a 
high level throughout: the sentiments are never trite or tritely 
expressed, but finely carved from a solid core of experience: we feel 
that: there is the seal of sincerity on everything said. And in the 
handling of his theme Mr. Pinero has shown himself an artist of no 
ordinary skill: the unity of the piece is well preserved, the artist is 
always master of his conception, and there is a wise economy of 
incident and remark, a fine self-restraint—always the mark of a 
first-class craftsman. . . . But,” the writer proceeds, “ what struck 
us, as the play progressed, was that the breakdown of the matri- 
monial experiment, with its inevitable sequel in the suicide of Paula, 
was due only secondarily to her pre-matrimonial experiences. It is 
true that the immediate occasion of her self-effacement was the 
reappearance of a former lover as the lover of her husband’s daughter, 
and the complications to which it led; but, apart from that, we 
might have trusted a character like Paula’s, fu// of organic flaws, 
exaggerated, perhaps, but not caused by her various experiments in free 
love, to have made shipwreck of her life under any circumstances ; 
no pious wish to be made an ‘honest woman’ of, and its satisfaction, 
could avail her in the long run: she belonged to those who are born 
to make a muddle of their lives, ‘as the sparks fly upwards.’”” This 
is very true, and would mark a serious defect in the play if it were 
to be regarded as a philosophical excursus on the question of sexual 
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morality. In that case, Mr. Pinero would have been bound by the 
rules of the game, as it were, to conceive his chief character in as 
general terms as possible, making her a sort of tabula rasa for the 
influences of so-called “impurity” to imprint themselves upon. 
But Mr. Pinero, I take it, would reply—at least I should in his 
place—“ Paula Tanqueray is not a diagram designed to illustrate a 
proposition in ethics. She is simply a portrait, and what has logic 
to do with portrait-painting ? I disclaim any thesis with which 
she can be either consistent or inconsistent. If she be consistent 
with herself that is enough.” 

The visit of the Comédie Frangaise has undoubtedly been some- 
thing of a disappointment, artistic as well as financial. The latter 
aspect of the case does not, of course, come within the critic’s 
province, and the rumours of heavy loss to the Anglo-American 
management may be untrue or exaggerated. But it was impossible 
to close one’s eyes to the fact that the empty places at Drury Lane 
were often so numerous as to exercise a depressing influence both on 
the actors and on the audience. That electricity of ‘a good house,” 
which flashes to and fro between the auditorium and the stage, 
inspiriting the actors and heightening the receptivity of the spec- 
tators, was often sadly lacking. The reasons for this failure of 
public interest were many, and some of them purely fortuitous— 
such as the hot weather, strong counter-attractions, and so forth. 
But there can be little doubt that curious and almost pathetic mis- 
management lay at the root of the matter. Is it not pathetic to 
think of Monsieur Claretie, sitting in his cabinet in the Rue 
Richelieu, and solemnly arranging a repertory of something like 
fifty plays, involving a total change of performance every evening ? 
Never did a more hopelessly, helplessly, unpractical idea enter a 
human brain. And, it must be added, arrogant to boot. It was 
evidently founded on the belief that the Comédie Frangaise would 
be accepted with awe by the British public as the heaven-appointed 
centre of all possible dramatic light and leading. We barbarians 
are well known to have no theatre of our own, and might con- 
sequently be expected to flock with unquenchable thirst to the 
fountain of great literature and fine acting miraculously set flowing 
in our midst. It was not worth while for the Comédie Francaise to 
select and give us of their best ; everything they could possibly do, 
good, bad, or indifferent, was good enough for us. Still less could 
they think of consulting our taste and allowing us an opportunity of 
expressing our preferences. We must simply “open our mouths and 
shut our eyes,” and take what was given us. Of course this 
preposterous scheme was very soon abandoned, but not until the 
change of programme amounted to a confession of defeat, and the 
prestige of the undertaking was irreparably impaired. The first 
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three evenings—devoted to Les Plaideurs and Le Malade Imaginaire, 
Un Pére Prodigue and Par le Glaive—were fatal to the enterprise. 
There was not the least reason why any one of these four pieces 
should ever have been presented. Les Plaideurs is a historical 
document, not a live play. The House of Moliére should let Le 
Malade Imaginaire alone until it can find a better Argan than the 
younger Coquelin. Un Pére Prodigue is unquestionably one of the 
dullest and most old-fashioned of Dumas’s works, interesting to 
students, but dead to the general public. Par /e Gilaive is a boisterous 
piece of belated romanticism, of no intrinsic importance, and calcu- 
lated to display the vices rather than the merits of French tragic 
acting. The Comédie Francaise seemed to have taken pains to put 
its worst foot foremost. 

As the season went on, many interesting plays were admirably 
performed. Denise, Frangillon, and Le Monde ot Von s’ennuie are 
always acceptable, and Madame Bartet plays Dumas’s two heroines 
with excellent sincerity and finish of style. Les Effrontés, if it 
‘dates’ even more frankly than Un Pére Prodigue, is at least much 
livelier, and in Le Gendre de M. Poirier, Got’s incarnation of the old 
bourgeois remains an incomparable masterpiece of character-acting. 
When Coquelin played the part at the Royalty some seasons ago, I 
thought him nearly as good as Got ; but that was because I had not 
seen Got for years. Coquelin played the part very cleverly, but Got 
is the very man. The piece is altogether as well played as it ever 
was. The insolence of the Marquis de Presles comes more natural 
to Le Bargy than it did to Delaunay, and Mme. Baretta is a 
much more credible Antoinette than Mme. Croizette. One does 
not see, on the other hand, why the Comédie Frangaise should insist 
on the paradoxical experiment of playing Frou-Frou without a 
Frou-Frou ; for Madame de Marsy comes nowhere near the character. 
On the tragic side, again, though evil councillors (as I think) 
secured the entire suppression of Corneille and Racine, we had 
Mounet Sully’s noble and memorable performance of Cidipe Roi, his 
fantastic Hernani, and his quaint and entertaining Hamlet, with an 
impressive performance by Madame Dudlay of La Reine Juana of 
Parodi. 

On the whole, then, we have much to be grateful for, and to 
remember with pleasure, in the season of the Comédie Frangaise. 
It would be futile, however, to pretend that the company is as strong 
as it was in 1879, when it included Sarah Bernhardt, Coquelin, and 
Delaunay, three quite incomparable artists in their kind. It cannot 
even be said that Thiron and Maubant, Mesdames Madeleine Brohan, 
Favart, Jouassain and Samary have been quite successfully replaced. 
The nett result of the experience has been, to my thinking, a con- 
firmation of the theory which has long been gaining ground, that 
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“style,” if it is the life, is also the death, of French acting. It 
begets a most oppressive monotony. One knows in advance every 
attitude, gesture, and intonation proper to any given emp/loi, and it 
takes real and rare genius to break through the surface polish 
which it shares with the veriest mediocrity, and impress itself upon 
us with a sense of individual power. There are superior people in 
England at this day, who will resort solemnly to a French play, and 
go into decorous ecstasies over the acting, while they would not for 
worlds be seen inside an English theatre. Such persons may be 
assured that they are from thirty to fifty years behind the age, and 
are merely proving their ignorance of the art of which they profess 
themselves so contemptuously critical. 

As the readers of this review may probably think they had enough 
of Ibsen last month, I shall merely mention for the sake of record 
the Ibsen performances at the Opera Comique and the Haymarket, 
and shall devote to Eleanora Duse my few lines of remaining space. 
“ An actress of mere temperament !”’ says Monsieur Sarcey, deploring 
her lack of the glossy French-polish of the Conservatoire, ‘‘ I suppose 
you will hardly think of comparing her to Sarah Bernhardt.” It 
must be remembered that Monsieur Sarcey saw her only in Cleopatra, 
incomparably her worst performance. Had he seen her Marguerite 
Gauthier in La Dame aux Camélias, he might possibly have modified 
his views as to the relative value of temperament and style. Sarah 
Bernhardt, indeed, has plenty of temperament, but it is overlaid and 
sometimes entirely hidden by deep layers of style and pose. Eleanora 
Duse, on the other hand, has just the right amount of style to give 
the finest possible expression to her temperament. I admit, how- 
ever, that I, for one, cannot attain a quite dispassionately critical 
attitude towards her. There is to me something inexpressibly 
sympathetic and touching in her whole personality. Never was 
there an actress, certainly, of more perfect artistic dignity and 
refinement. Her managers, it is true, worked the “ puff prelimi- 
nary” industriously and somewhat indiscreetly, but from her 
they received no assistance. She declined all interviews, held 
entirely aloof from journalists and journalism, and made use of none 
of the opportunities for personal advertisement which lion-hunting 
society offers in abundance. Instead of benumbing her emotions 
and mechanizing her art by giving seven performances a week, she 
played only three nights out of the six, and would not appear at all 
when, for one reason or another, she felt unable to do herself justice. 
This must have been very disappointing to her managers, and must 
doubtless have meant serious pecuniary sacrifices to them and to 
herself; but such artistic integrity, even if carried to excess, is too 
rare to pass without recognition. One heard rumours—greatly 
exaggerated I hope—of a life full of hardships and sorrows, and a 
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constant struggle with ill-health. Her face, in repose, undoubtedly 
bore the impress of profound melancholy ; but how it lighted up 
as she entered into the business of the scene! Her greatest triumph, 
I think, was in the expression of pure joy when Armand returns to 
the dying Marguerite. It dwells in my memory as the most beau- 
tiful, the most exquisitely pathetic thing I ever saw on the stage. 
But her whole performance in this character was beyond all criti- 
cism. Much less admirable was her Fédora, in which she con- 
descended, yet would not wholly condescend, to compete with 
Sarah Bernhardt in the “ palpitating” nervosity of her later manner. 
Her Cleopatra, again, was an utter mistake. She either could not, 
or would not, realise the passion of the character, whilst its poetry 
entirely evaporated in the Italian translation. The first and third 
acts of her Nora were superb; the second suffered from an appa- 
rently deliberate ignoring of obvious theatrical opportunities, which 
was noticeable in other parts as well, and must be recognised as one 
of the defects of her qualities. Her Mirandolina in La Locandiera was 
the gayest and most sparkling piece of comedy imaginable, and her 
Cyprienne in Divorgons ! was perfection itself up to the last act, in 
which her invincible refinement prevented her from fully realising 
the authors’ very unrefined intentions. It cannot be denied, I fear, 
that her material success in London was not so great as it ought to 
have been, or as it had been in Vienna, New York, and elsewhere. 
We are told, too, that she never reads criticisms, so that she is apt 
to mistake pecuniary insuccess for artistic failure. In the present 
instance no mistake could be greater. If any friend of hers should 
chance to read these lines I cannot but hope that he will convey to 
her the assurance that to one London playgoer at least, and doubt- 
less to a thousand others as well, the name of Eleanora Duse will 
always bring with it golden memories of inspired nature expressing 
itself through the medium of noble and consummate art. 
Wii1aM ARCHER. 
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For some three generations the name of Paine has been regarded by 
the respectable classes as synonymous with vulgar brutality. Mr. 
Moncure Conway has recently published a biography intended to 
destroy this orthodox legend. He has carefully collected all avail- 
able information, and probably knows all that can now be known 
upon the subject. He states in his preface that a book of mine 
published some years ago accepted certain scandals about Paine, 
and as I misled at least one of my readers, I think it a duty 
to confess my error frankly. My description of Paine’s last years 
was taken from a statement by a witness whom Mr. Conway has 
proved to be utterly unworthy of credit. Mr. Conway, indeed, admits 
that at one period Paine drank brandy to excess; but the malignity 
of a personal enemy, taking advantage of the general prejudice 
against Paine as a freethinker, produced a caricature which should 
be no more taken for a likeness than Gillray’s drawings for faithful 
portraits of Pitt or Fox. I am the more sorry to have been unintention- 
ally an accomplice, because in any case the charges were but slightly 
relevant. Paine’s brandy is less tothe purpose than Pitt’s port, and 
much less to the purpose than Coleridge’s opium. Patriots may 
reverence Pitt, and philosophers and poets may love Coleridge in 
spite of weaknesses which really affected their careers. But Paine’s 
lapse into drink, such as it was, did not take place till his work was 
substantially done; and his writings were the product of brains 
certainly not sodden by brandy, but clear, vigorous, and, in some 
ways, curiously free from passion. 

Mr. Conway’s book raises another question: What was the real 
value and significance of Paine’s work? Paine, of course, more than 
any one else, represents for Englishmen the principles of 1789; and 
in particular the connection of those principles with the War of Inde- 
pendence in America. What, then, were his antecedents and his 
achievements ? To answer fully would involve a prolonged discus- 
sion of many controverted points ; but I will try to put briefly the 
impression made by Mr. Conway’s full account of his career. 

Paine, in the first place, was the son of a poor Quaker in Thetford. 
The Quaker spirit undoubtedly had much to do with his develop- 
ment. He was, like Franklin, a Quaker minus the orthodox creed, 
as in later years Carlyle was a Calvinist who had dropped the dogma. 
With the mysticism, indeed, which distinguished the earlier mem- 
bers of the sect, Paine had no sympathy. It was replaced in him as 
in Franklin by the metaphysical Deism of the eighteenth century. 
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But he certainly imbibed the practical sentiment which made Quakers 
take so honourable and conspicuous a part in all the philanthropic 
movements of his time, and shared their aversion to all forms and eccle- 
siastical institutions. The Quaker religion, he declared in The Age 
of Reason, was that which approached most nearly to true Deism. A 
contempt for the pomps and vanities of the world, an enthusiasm 
for the brotherhood of mankind, and a reverence for the rights of 
individual consciences, may be expressed in terms of George Fox as 
of Thomas Paine. For the “ inner light” we have only to substitute 
a metaphysical dogmatism, less emotional but equally imperative. 
Paine, however, from his youth must have hung very lightly to 
any religious sect. There are vague indications that he preached, 
but his sermons, if any, are with the snows of last year. Nor is there 
the least proof that he was specially affected by the sight of those 
evils of the day upon which Mr. Conway insists. A lad of nine 
years old was probably more pleased by the drums of the regiments 
returning from the Highlands—if, indeed, any of them passed 
through Thetford—than shocked by the blood-stained uniforms of 
the instruments of Cumberland’s vengeance. Certainly at the age of 
eighteen or nineteen he became for a short time a privateersman, 
which would hardly be the choice of a premature philanthropist. 
His career as a staymaker and afterwards as an exciseman is naturally 
obscure. We can see dimly that he had ambitions and that he 
neglected his business. He was a member of a jovial political club 
at Lewes, wrote songs and comic poems, and argued with great 
vivacity on behalf (it seems) of Wilkes and liberty. English radi- 
calism was slowly stirring to life after the profound calm of the 
middle of the century. Paine, we may guess, read the English trans- 
lations of Rousseau’s Social Contract and discourse on the Inequality 
of Mankind, which were the prophetic utterances of the newborn 
spirit. If he did not read them he learnt their formule. He became 
conspicuous enough among his fellows to be put forward as their spokes- 
man in an agitation for an increase of salaries. The position was dan- 
gerous ; for, of all classes of men, excisemen were the last who could 
count upon popular sympathy, and a request for more money rarely 
conciliates superiors. It is not surprising that Paine soon found 
himself an exciseman out of place. He had one resource. Paine’s 
intellectual temper was that of a mathematician, and he had at some 
period acquired a knowledge of science. He got some teaching from 
two self-educated men, Benjamin Martin and the well-known astro- 
nomer, James Ferguson, who both gave lectures in London. It was. 
possibly through them that he became -known to Franklin, already 
famous for having snatched the lightning from heaven, and soon to 
snatch the sceptre from kings. Armed with a letter of introduc- 
tion from Franklin, Paine sailed to Philadelphia, towards the end 
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of 1774, intending to set up a school. He became editor of a maga- 
zine at the humble salary of £50 a year; but within a few months 
found much livelier occupation. 

When Paine reached America a Congress was already sitting in 
Philadelphia. The skirmish at Lexington (19th April, 1775) and the 
battle at Bunker’s Hill (17th June) were followed by the choice of 
Washington to be Commander-in-Chief of the provincial armies. 
Paine during the autumn wrote his Common Sense, whieh appeared 
in January, 1776, and made him famous at a blow. In three months 
120,000 copies were sold, and it became the recognised manifesto of 
the revolutionary party. An exciseman, with such training only as 
was to be had at Thetford, had become the spokesman of a nation 
in which hardly a year before he had been almost a foreigner. What 
was the secret of his success? In the first place, it was that Paine 
was endowed with the most valuable instinct that a journalist can 
possess. Americans had up to the last moment been declaring that 
they had no wish for separation. Franklin asserted that he had 
heard no such desire expressed by “any person drunk or sober.” 
Paine says much the same elsewhere, but in the pamphlet he also 
says that he never met a man in England or America who did not 
expect that separation would come sooner or later. A newspaper, it 
is said, has thriven by saying a little better what everybody is 
already saying. It is a still greater triumph to say what everybody 
is going to say to-morrow, but does not quite dare to say to-day. A 
quaint illustration of the obvious principle occurs in Coleridge’s 
Literary Remains. When reading Leighton, he says, he seems to be 
“ only thinking his own thoughts over again.” On the next page 
he expresses the same opinion by saying that he almost believes 
Leighton to have been actually an inspired writer. Nothing is so 
impressive as a revelation of our own thoughts. When armed resis- 
tance had actually begun, when the colonists had formed a league 
and chosen a commander-in-chief, it must, one would suppose, have 
been hard for any man to keep up the pretence of disavowing a wish 
for independence. It could be merely a way of throwing the respon- 
sibility upon the mother country; and the time for such special 
pleading passed with the first outbreak of war. What was needed 
then was a clear, distinctive unveiling of the hitherto masked con- 
viction. Paine, in a literary sense, was the man who “ belled the 
cat.” He had an audience ready to hail him as a prophet because 
he was an echo, not of their words, but of their thoughts. But he 
also put the case with a clearness and vigour which is the more 
remarkable from his entire want of literary experience. His method 
is characteristic. There is less than one might expect of such 
rhetoric as is called inflammatory. A native American would pro- 
bably have dwelt more upon specific grievances, but Paine had ne 
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special personal knowledge of such things. He takes them for 
granted rather than expatiates upon them. He speaks like a man 
insisting upon an absolutely demonstrable scientific truth. The 
thesis which he has to establish is simply, “It is time to part” ; and 
the proof is drawn from the obvious designs of Providence as mani- 
fested in geography. It is absurd to suppose that a continent can 
be perpetually governed by an island. Nature does not make a 
satellite bigger than its primary planet. When the quarrel has 
once broken out compromise becomes obviously absurd. Such diffe- 
rences cannot be patched up by any settlement. To come to terms 
for the moment could only be to leave the quarrel to the next gene- 
ration. England is small, America a vast continent; therefore 
English rule of America is in a position of unstable equilibrium. 
Once upset it, and you can never again balance the pyramid on its 
apex. That is the substance of an argument which undoubtedly 
deserves, too, the title of ‘Common sense.” It rests upon broad 
undeniable facts and is, of course, backed up by sufficient reference 
to the abominations of British government. But Paine also pro- 
vides his argument with certain prolegomena which supersede any 
reference to expediency. Sir Henry Maine has traced the social con- 
tract theory from its sources in Roman jurisprudence to its transfigura- 
tion by Rousseau. Rousseau, he says, transmitted it to Jefferson. 
It appears, therefore, in the Declaration of Independence, upon which 
Paine had, perhaps, some influence. He had expounded it fully in 
Common Sense. Starting from the natural equality of man and 
the regular hypothesis of a small body of men meeting “in some 
sequestered part of the earth,’ and making a bargain as to their 
rights, we get at once a clean-cut theory of government and a demon- 
stration of the gross absurdity of kings and aristecrats. It is 
plainly impossible to prove the value of the British constitution by 
a priori reasoning. To Paine, therefore, the American revolution 
was already the promulgation of the “rights of man” in the most 
absolute form. The colonies revolted, according to him, not because 
charters had been infringed or specific injuries inflicted upon mer- 
chants, but in virtue of principles as true as the propositions of 
Euclid, and applicable not only to Englishmen or Americans, but to 
man as man. So long as all patriots were agreed to turn out 
George III., it mattered little what metaphysical principles they 
chose to postulate as the ground of their claims, whether they fought 
in the name of the great charter or of the rights of man. The 
more sweeping the principle announced the more effective the 
war-cry. Paine’s doctrine covered claims enough, and if it covered 
rather too many, that was for the moment unimportant. He could 
speak as if his enemies were not only wanting in prudence but deny- 
ing the plainest dictates of pure reason. 
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Paine, it must be added, acted in the spirit of his doctrines 
through the war. At intervals he published the series of pamphlets 
called collectively The Crisis, which, though of such various degrees of 
merit, show the same characteristic quality. If overweening con- 
fidence in one’s opinions is a doubtful merit in a philosopher, it is 
undoubtedly valuable in the supporter of a precarious enterprise. 
“These are the times that try men’s souls” was the opening—it 
became proverbial—of the most famous of these productions. It 
was written at a time when the cause was apparently in great danger, 
and it was followed by an unexpected success. Washington, it is said, 
had the paper distributed to be read throughout his army, and in 
that sign they conquered. Thesecret of Paine’s power is given in a 
phrase from the same paper : “ My own line of reasoning is to myself 
as straight and clear as a ray of light.” Paine himself took part in 
active service until he was appointed secretary to a committee of 
Congress; and his words have not unfrequently the genuine ring 
as of one speaking actually under fire. The unanimous opinion of 
his companions, and especially Washington’s declarations, leave no 
doubt that they did more than any other pamphlets to rouse the 
American spirit. Paine, with the calm self-complacency pardonable, 
perhaps, in a man who had thus suddenly sprung into fame, held in 
later years that his own pen had done as much service as Washing- 
ton’s sword. He might fairly claim whatever credit belongs to 
the man who throws himself unflinchingly into the defence of 
a great cause. He had got into certain difficulties in his official 
character which showed at worst that a desire to expose a dis- 
honest transaction had led him to disregard diplomatic proprieties, 
He had blurted out a statement about French help to the colonies 
previous to the declaration of war, which had to be disavowed, and 
which forced him to resign his post. But he had staked his fortunes 
unreservedly on the issue of the war and deserved reward the more 
that he had gained nothing by his pamphlets. He had given up 
the copyright of his publications to increase their circulation; and 
the reward which he ultimately received was certainly not extrava- 
gant. New York generously presented him with an estate which 
it took from a Tory, and Pennsylvania gave him £500. 

When the plain issue of the war was finally settled, Paine’s occu- 
pation was gone. Work had to be done in which mathematical 
demonstrations of the rights of man were irrelevant. To form the 
separate colonies into a nation, to reconcile their jealousies and make 
such compromises as would practically work, was a task for men of 
very different qualities. The Federalist, now the most famous literary 
record of the guiding principles of that achievement, belongs to an- 
other order of thought. The writers follow the lead of Montesquieu 
instead of Rousseau ; and any comparison with Paine’s work would 
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be absurd. His merit was to have raised a war-cry, and the merit of 
Hamilton and his colleagues to bring sound judgment to bear upon 
an intricate practical question. Paine fell back upon his scientific 
tastes : he designed an iron bridge, and the design seems to have had 
some real value as an engineering improvement. It was apparently 
the absence of the necessary manufacturing appliances in America 
which brought him back to England in 1787. Englishmen who 
had read his pamphlets must have felt it rather difficult to suppress 
certain spasms of patriotic resentment. A colonist might be excused 
for denouncing “ Mr. Guelph” and Lord North and the British 
aristocracy generally, but a born Englishman might have refrained 
from declaring that his countrymen were cowards and brutal 
butchers. He marked his return by a pamphlet, Prospects on the 
Rubicon, written in support of the French policy of the time and 
demonstrating to his own satisfaction the complete incapacity of 
England, burthened with an accumulation of debt, to carry on a war 
against France. In France, he was already observing signs of 
internal harmony and development. As an enemy of Pitt, Paine 
naturally became intimate with various classes of the English Oppo- 
sition. He saw not only Horne Tooke, a survivor of the old Wilkes 
agitations, and Godwin, the most conspicuous representative of revo- 
lutionary principles in England, but the aristocratic Whigs, Fox 
and Burke, who had a bond of sympathy with an American patriot. 
The outbreak of the French revolution, however, soon brought about 
the famous duel with Burke. Burke’s Reflections and Paine’s 
Rights of Man are the typical expressions of the antagonistic spirits. 
A friend of Hazlitt (if I remember rightly) had the two books 
bound together as giving between them an admirable system of 
politics. I fear that a little more than a binder’s skill is required 
to fuse two such opponents. And yet, the proposal was not without 
its meaning. Burke is indeed called a renegade in the radical 
tradition and some people still insinuate that he apostatized to gain 
a pension. I do not understand how any one who has ever read 
Burke can accept such a view. Coleridge (in the Biographia Lite- 
raria) declares, and, as I should say, with undeniable truth, that 
Burke’s views upon the American and the French revolutions are 
scientifically deduced from identical principles. Mr. Morley has 
insisted upon the same obvious fact. Approval of one “ revo- 
lution ” is held by some people to involve approval of every “ revo- 
lution.” Mr. Morley, to take the nearest parallel to Burke in our 
own times, approves of Home Rule. Is he, therefore, bound to 
approve of State socialism and nationalization of the land? Mr, 
Morley would hardly admit the inference. It would only follow if he 
also accepted the dogma that whatever a majority wishes is therefore 
right. Now, Burke not only repudiated any such doctrine, but from 
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his first writings based his whole argument on the most explicit 
reprobation of the whole doctrine of a priori, as he called these 
‘‘metaphysical” rights. The Vindication of Natural Society (1756) 
gives the very pith of all that he urged during the American war and 
the French revolution. He objected to the English system in 
America because it had become intolerable. The attempt to keep 
adults under a tutelage suitable for children was absurd not because 
it conflicted with the rights of man, but because experience proved it 
to be futile. But a “revolution” which meant the rupture of a 
worn-out tie had only a name in common with a “ revolution” which 
meant a vast social upheaval, confiscation of property and the total 
destruction of every tie that had held men together. Burke and 
the followers of Rousseau were agreed upon one particular issue: 
but a false premiss, as logicians tell us, may lead to a right conclu- 
sion. I may admit that you have a right of way across my fields; 
but if you assert that the same right permits you to walk into my 
house and share my spoons, I may deny your argument without 
inconsistency. 

The whole pith of Burke’s teaching, indeed, is his anticipation of 
what we should now call the historical method ; and in that consists, 
as I should say, his superlative merit. He saw with unequalled 
clearness the necessity of basing all political economy upon the truths 
now recognised by every philosophical writer, that the state is an 
organism developed by slow processes, and depending for its vitality 
upon the evolution of corresponding instincts. He therefore urged, 
with more accuracy than his contemporaries, the vast importance of 
the crash which was taking place before his eyes. It was to him 
the avatar of the evil spirit which he had denounced more than 
thirty years before, and which was now becoming a real power to be 
reckoned with. If his judgment was wrong, it at least did not 
err by underrating the significance of the phenomena. He saw that 
what was happening was no mere superficial change of forms, but a 
world-shaking catastrophe. So far, those who sympathise with the 
revolution should be the first to do justice to his misfit. To the 
respectable British Whig, the meeting of the States-General meant 
that France was about to follow in the steps of its fathers of 1688: 
to pass a bill of rights, and adopt a judicious system of checks and 
balances. And what did it mean to Paine? He certainly did not 
stop at the Whig view. The revolution was the revelation of the 
new gospel of humanity. All the evils from which men had suffered 
were due to kings, nobles, and priests. The ‘old governments,” he 
says, rested first on superstition, then on force, and the new govern- 
ments will rest upon reason. Governments such as now exist could 
only have been founded “by a total violation of every principle, 
sacred and moral.” The obscurity in which their origin is buried 
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(the part, that is, that we know nothing about) “implies the iniqui- 
ties and disgrace with which they began.”’ The scales have dropped 
from men’s eyes. We see how they led, and could but have led, to 
war and extortion. ‘If we would delineate human nature with a 
baseness of heart, and hypocrisy of countenance that reflection would 
shudder at and humanity disown, it is kings and cabinets that must 
sit for the portrait.” War, terrorism, and tyranny will now disap- 
pear. Government has been regarded asa mystery; but it is in 
truth the easiest of subjects. The “meanest capacity,” once put in 
the right path, cannot be at a loss. ‘There is not a problem in 
Euclid more mathematically true than that hereditary government 
has not a right to exist.” These last phrases are from a “ Dissertation” 
published in 1795, after Paine had himself had practical experience 
of imprisonment under the revolutionary government. Nothing, it 
is clear, could shake his faith. He still held that the violence which 
‘injured the character of the revolution” was due simply to the 
want of a proper constitution on the American precedent. He is 
writing to insist that no limits should be imposed upon the accept- 
ance of universal suffrage. The Reign of Terror would never have 
happened if a few more paper bonds had been framed. Paine, in 
fact, illustrated the remarks which Burke had made with his usual 
force, in his Reflections, upon the total want of experience of the 
set of lawyers, curates, and scribblers who had undertaken the 
government of France. Paine, when elected to the Convention, knew, 
so far as appears, nothing of French history; nothing of the real 
organization of the country ; he could not even speak the language ; 
and he had never been there except on two or three brief visits 
on business. He had no more qualifications for representing France 
than for ruling at Calcutta. But from his point of view, any know- 
ledge of that kind was superfluous. Two or three abstract principles 
and an easy deduction were enough to set a man up to reconstruct 
a ruined government. If such consequences follow as Burke anti- 
cipated, it is a mere accident, to be remedied for the future by apply- 
ing your formula more systematically. Lay down the equality of man 
and prove the absurdity of hereditary rule—and what more do 
you want? In 1798 Paine subscribed to the expenses of a descent 
upon England, and had, thinks Mr. Conway, a “happy vision of 
standing once more in Thetford, and proclaiming liberty in the 
land.” His dream of this blessed consummation survived some 
years later, when Napoleon was at Boulogne. Paine was possibly 
“ simple-hearted,” as Mr. Conway puts it, but on the whole it is not 
difficult to understand why this kind of philanthropy caused the 
antipathy of Englishmen, to whom a Paine, acting as Napoleon’s 
prophet, was scareely an encouraging vision. Cobbett, about the 
same year, was collecting a list of atrocities said to have been per- 
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formed by French liberators in other countries. Paine indeed honour- 
ably did his best to prevent such practical applications of revolutionary 
principles. He was not one of the philanthropists who become blood- 
thirsty on provocation. He tried to save Louis from the scaffold, 
and came near to losing his head with his friends the Girondists in 
consequence. The strange thing is, creditable or otherwise, that 
his experience of massacres neither made him ferocious nor produced 
the slightest influence upon his theories. He was what we politely 
call an idealist—a man who lives in a region beyond all reach of 
facts or experience. 

This, however, is but one side of the question. To speak of Paine 
as a political philosopher is to mistake dogged assertion of crude 
theories for grasp of argument. To compare him as a reasoner with 
Burke, whose thoughts have influenced all subsequent speculation, is 
absurd, Paine’s service was simply to express with singular clear- 
ness—a suicidal clearness at times-—certain theories which did and 
do exercise an enormous influence. Nor is it the question whether 
that influence is to be set down as simply good or simply bad. Such 
a judgment seems to me to be out of place. Men in times of revo- 
lution have to take one side or the other, and to answer the debating 
society question whether it is or is not “justifiable.” But from a 
historical view it seems as idle to pack our judgments into a simple 
“bad” or “ good,” as to approve or condemn an earthquake. It 
represents one of the facts, an essential fact of the whole social pro- 
cess, which has to be explained, if possible, and to be estimated like 
any other inevitable transformation. We have toask how the move- 
ment can be best directed, not whether it would be better if it did 
not exist at all. It was Burke’s merit to see more clearly than his 
contemporaries how vast were the issues involved. But Burke, 
though a philosopher, was a philosopher in a rage, or rather in a 
storm of passion which led him to the bounds of sanity. The 
inconsistency which might have been laid to his charge was really 
that he did not carry out his own principles. He would not see that 
so vast a catastrophe required explanation as well as denunciation. 
It was not to be accounted for by the wickedness or folly of leaders, 
or by the erroneous teaching of Rousseau or the philosophers. They 
could only be formidable as the mouthpieces of a sentiment accumu- 
lating through all classes and indicating a disease of the whole 
organism. In the tornado of Burke’s passionate eloquence all such 
considerations disappear, and he forgets a principle which he had 
most clearly recognised in earlier days, that a revolution in some 
sense justifies itself. It may not prove that the remedies are appro- 
priate, but it demonstrates the existence of the evil. Burke talks of 
the revolution, therefore, as unreasonably as Paine spoke of kings 
and princes. It appears to him as a diabolical and supernatural 
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intrusion : something inexplicable historically, and to be reasoned 
with only by cannon-balls. He ought to propose remedies, and can only 
advise extirpation. He falls into the mere sentimentalism which Paine 
fairly exposed in his best-known sentence: Burke, he would say 
with some truth, “pitied the plumage and forgot the dying bird.” 
Burke idealises the British Constitution till, in defiance of his own 
doctrine of expediency, it becomes almost an end in itself. Paine 
has the advantage not only of keeping his temper and arguing calmly, 
but of holding, at least in appearance, the higher position morally. 
Burke gives some excuse even for some complete misapprehensions. 
He of course did not really maintain the puerile argument imputed 
to him by Paine, which converted the revolution settlement into a 
kind of social compact, binding all future generations. The very 
essence of his position was the absurdity of all such theories. 
But in opposing to Paine the historical basis, the necessity of “ pre- 
scription ” and the inestimable value of social traditions, he bowed 
before the great Whig idol with a reverence which might well be 
taken for superstition. In attacking the metaphysical theory of 
abstract rights, he really seemed to Paine to be arguing that 
men had no rights at all, or that a country was to be ruled for 
the personal advantage of kings and priests. Briefly, Burke’s 
sweeping denunciations imply an ignoring of the cardinal fact 
that, after all, the revolution implied a demand for justice and 
a challenge to existing systems to show that they discharged a 
useful function. Burke was upon unassailable ground when he 
showed the great danger of an abrupt breach with historical tradi- 
tions, or when he exposed the meagreness and preposterous dog- 
matism of a treatment of political problems which would apply the 
same rule to London or Paris or Timbuctoo. He sufficiently exposes 
some of Paine’s schoolboy arguments by quoting them. But he 
leaves Paine after all in the position of a man demanding upon 
what right government is based and getting no satisfactory answer. 
In that respect Paine was successful in the same way as he had been 
in the Common Sense pamphlet. He formulated briefly and pithily 
the demand which subjects were putting to their rulers, and to 
which the rulers had to give some better answer than an appeal to 
tradition. Paine’s challenge was no doubt the more successful by 
reason of its defects in the eyes of a philosopher. He had to meet 
the popular instinct, and his statement was, as a successful popular 
argument must be, a condensation of the confused thoughts of his 
readers. Paine, as in his other writings, dwells little upon special 
concrete grievances. He gives no catalogue of grievances; kings 
are themselves a grievance. He does not dwell, for example, upon 
the wrongs of the peasantry or the injuries inflicted by the privi- 
leges of the noblesse. He is simply pointing out that the whole 
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system of monarchy, aristocracy, and priestcraft is ab initio absurd. 
It must collapse as soon as you ask it for a reason. When Godwin, 
a few years later, published his Political Justice, the book which 
made the greatest mark at the time among the more educated classes, 
it is said that ministers declined to prosecute because a book which 
cost a guinea could not be dangerous. They might have added 
that a book which, though thin enough in its speculation, re- 
quired some real reflection for its comprehension, was equally sure 
to be innocuous. Tocqueville, discussing the question why general 
ideas are so popular in democratic countries, gives as one reason 
that they save the trouble of thinking. An argument which 
requires refinement and distinctness flies above the ordinary reader, 
and an argument which requires a knowledge of facts can always 
be met by opposite facts. Paine was safe from such blunders. 
He had a skill, unsurpassed in his own country, and which might 
almost convince us that he was a Frenchman, for presenting 
clearly, tersely, and often with great epigrammatic force, what 
purports to be a self-evident truth, and what is really one way of 
putting an undeniably forcible demand. His merits will of course 
be judged according to the prejudices of the readers. But he put, 
as no one else put it in England, the challenge which had to be 
met by the existing order; and 1 must leave it to others to decide 
whether the terrible disappointments which punish the idealist 
for his supreme indifference to facts are to be considered as more 
or less than a compensation for the singularly vigorous appeal for 
some moral groundwork of political order. 

Paine’s last work of any significance, The 4, j Reason, the book 
which finally alienated the respectable world and caused the isola- 
tion of his later years, is but another illustration of the same power. 
Amid the political catastrophes which he was powerless to control, 
while the heads of his friends were falling by the guillotine, Paine 
quietly sat down to expose the mystery of priestcraft as he had 
exposed the mystery of monarchy. His argument may be said 
once more to consist in bringing into clear daylight the genuine 
opinion of the classes which he addressed. English theologians 
were accustomed to boast that they had confuted the deism of the 
earlier half of the century. What they had really done was to 
assimilate it. ‘They had made room for it tacitly till their orthodox 
dogmas were little more than a conventional superstructure upon which 
they laid as little stress as was convenient. The deism of Toland 
and Tindal was substantially the same philosophy which Samuel 
Clarke, the most philosophical divine of his day, contrived to make 
the substance of his teaching with only some slight injury to his 
orthodoxy. By the end of the century, the ablest writers, such as 
Paley and Paine’s antagonist, Bishop Watson, were substantially 
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theists of one stamp or another, whose orthodoxy was a mere 
formality, and who tried explicitly to minimize the differences 
which divided them from avowed Unitarians. Watson, according to 
De Quincey, talked Socinianism at his own table, and ridiculed the 
New Testament miracles as cases of legerdemain. De Quincey is not 
famous for accuracy ; and there is more to be said on behalf of this 
position, in which theology was at least infiltrated with a good deal 
of common sense, than needs now to be insisted upon. Paine, how- 
ever, deserves the credit of knowing his own mind more clearly, and 
speaking it with the most uncompromising courage. His theology, 
of course, is of the same substance as his politics. In both cases he 
is content with simply the embodiment of a single a priori dogma. 
The existence of God is proved by the necessity of supposing a first 
cause, and that once done we have a theological as we had before 
a political Euclid. Paine, however, takes another step, in which 
theologians declined to accompany him. He protests that the God 
of genuine theists cannot be identified with the Jehovah of the 
Hebrews, with the barbarous deity who sanctioned massacres and 
punished children for the sins of their parents. He protests, there- 
fore, against the anthropomorphic and traditional creed, in the 
name of moral sentiment; and in the long list of writers who, before 
and since his time, have done the same, it would be, I think, 
impossible to mention any one who speaks with more conviction or 
gives terser expression to his arguments. I need not argue at length 
the question about Paine’s brutality. That he was at times brutal 
is undeniable. ‘‘I have shown,” he says, in concluding his second 
part, ‘‘that the Bible and Testament are impositions and forgeries” ; 
and, of course, such a position supposes the support of some tolerably 
rough weapons. It is, perhaps, more tenable than the opposite 
theory that every word of the Bible was directly inspired by the 
Holy Ghost; but we have passed beyond that alternative and know 
all that has to be said about it. It is rather Freethinkers than the 
orthodox who should complain of any coarseness which has brought 
needless opprobrium upon their cause; though they may apolo- 
gize for it on the ground that a poor man must be allowed to 
make such retorts as are open to him against threats of hellfire, or 
even informations from the Attorney-General. The only question is, 
What was the essential implication as to Paine’s character and 
influence? Is he to be set down as a mere cynic, the man who 
attacks theology because he is dead to the nobler emotions which, 
as we all now admit, it endeavoured to satisfy, or a man of high 
moral feeling, who objected to it because it involved unworthy 
“ accretions” ? 

Paine, according to his own account, wrote his book against the 
atheists as much as against the superstitious. In point of fact, how- 
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ever, the greater part of the book is at least as available for the 
atheist as for the deist. It is an attack upon the authenticity of 
the Bible, and an attack, it must be added, of remarkable shrewd- 
ness. Paine had read little; according to one of his admirers, 
indeed, the only book which he had read carefully was the Bible. 
He refers to a few authorities, among others to Conyers Middleton, 
one of his ablest predecessors, though a predecessor in a mask, 
and he only became acquainted with Middleton after writing the 
part published in his life-time. It is impossible to say how far he 
derived hints from the English deists, or from Voltaire or his 
followers, or from any of the writers who had taken the same line. 
Even when anticipated, he seems to be generally writing only from 
his own observation. It is the more remarkable that he anticipates 
a good many criticisms, obvious enough when once started, but 
requiring no little independence and directness of thought in 
the unguided investigator. So, for example, he remarks upon the 
inconsistency between the two narratives of the Creation,’ and 
points out that in one narrative (he had only the English Bible 
before him) the phrase “ Lord God’’ is substituted for “God” in 
the other. He has noted, therefore, the distinction made by later 
criticism between the Jehovist and Elohist. This and other remarks 
tending to justify a later than the accepted date for the composition 
of the Old Testament imply great acuteness in a self-taught critic, 
and would be accepted now even by professors of divinity. They 
show how much can be done by a man who has once resolved to look 
at facts freshly and for himself. The Age of Reason naturally became 
a textbook for all who, upon whatever grounds, objected to the 
Bible and the orthodox creeds, and the attempts to suppress it gave 
it fame and notoriety. The old deists had ceased to be read, but 
their spirit revived in a book certainly not inferior in vigour to the 
ablest of them, and making points which have only been strengthened 
by more learned criticism. It was a symptom and a stimulant of 
the revolt against a superstitious belief, which had become a mere 
survival. But it leaves open the question as to what should be 
called the constructive part of Paine’s teaching. Did it, as he held, 
make for deism or for atheism? Was he a forerunner, for example, 
of the excellent Robert Elsmere, or really more in harmony with 
Bradlaugh, or with Comte ? 

To answer that question satisfactorily would take me a great 
deal too far. I must be content with a few words. Paine un- 
doubtedly was a deist; and the really dignified part of his book 
is the refusal to admit that his deism could be worthily repre- 
sented by the old superstitious symbols. As a deist, Paine became 
the founder of a society of theophilanthropists, which apparently 

(1) Letter to Erskine. 
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had a brief and not very vigorous existence. Could it be expected to 
thrive, or to thrive upon Paine’s lines? To me it seems that such 
metaphysical deism, made out of a single dogma dependent upon 
very questionable reasoning, has, necessarily, a very crazy con- 
stitution. If Paine had assimilated the old deist teaching, he seems 
hardly to have heard of the scepticism of Hume. The weakness of his 
political theories is shown in his refusal to allow for the stupidity 
and wickedness of mankind. The whole blame of tyranny and 
superstition must be thrown upon kings and priests, as if they were 
really supernatural elements intruded into the world and not an 
effect as much as a cause. When he is actually suffering from 
atrocities he refuses to believe that they are anything but acci- 
dents, due to the want of a proper constitution. He still holds by 
the abstract “man,” the perfectly reasonable and sensible creature 
who only requires to be relieved of an incubus to enter upon the 
millennium. Such politics may be reasonable but they are not 
businesslike. Proceeding on the same method he tries to reform 
theology by simply abolishing the devil. But the devil is really an 
essential part of the machinery. When Bishop Watson answered 
him with Butler’s argument, that Nature is cruel as well as Jehovah, 
he was really touching upon Paine’s weak point, though the argu- 
ment was a dangerous one. A religion, theological or positive, must 
take into account the facts which suggested the doctrine of human 
corruption. If we are to believe in God as the first cause, which is 
Paine’s view, we must admit that he causes priests and kings, and 
superstition, and cruelty, and disease, and struggles for existence as 
much as the pleasant elements of the world in which we live. If 
the first cause is to be relieved of that responsibility, we require 
some subtler reasoning than Paine’s to make a working theory. 
Mere optimism can only end in some sort of ‘ theophilanthropical ” 
moonshine ; it may generate a good deal of very pretty eloquence, 
but it cannot generate a creed which will express the deepest human 
instincts. The mystic who can mistake emotion for logic may find 
a refuge of his own; but Paine’s deism, a quasi-mathematical dogma, 
a theory which is nothing if not pure logic, and which has yet such 
a portentous gap in its logical apparatus, has not, I suspect, the seed 
of much vitality. 

The main secret of Paine’s strength is, I think, the same through- 
out. Like other men who have made a remarkable success, he 
combined qualities not often found together. He was an idealist, 
endowed with a strong vein of vigorous common sense. He was by 
nature a man of science, who imagines the method of Euclid to be 
applicable to all topics of speculation, and so falls in love with a 
good mathematical axiom that he despises the trifling difficulty of 
applying it to concrete facts. The facts have to bend or to be 
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ignored. The type is common enough in the French theorists of 
the revolutionary movement, but there is something generally un- 
congenial about it to our rougher English minds. We rather hate 
symmetry, and our suspicions are roused by any appearance of logic. 
But a good many Englishmen were glad to see the sentiments round 
which we were blundering, packed so neatly into a definite formula 
and backed by good downright hard hitting. The dumb instinct of 
the people of England had come to suspect that the British Constitu- 
tion was not the perfection of human wisdom; that even Burke’s 
rhetoric could not make rotten boroughs beautiful; and that even 
the Thirty-nine Articles did not fully represent what men thought 
and felt. But this vague opinion had expressed itself in com- 
promises and with reserves, and in a characteristically clumsy fashion; 
while Paine’s audacious dogmas enabled it to become conscious of its 
own meaning. It thus discovered what it had meant all the time. 
It had without knowing been philosophical and profound, capable of 
taking all the airs of abstract demonstration ; and yet, for Paine’s 
common sense always kept within reach of facts, capable of hitting 
such downright blows at its enemies as gladden the heart of the 
oppressed. I cannot take Paine seriously as a philosopher, but I 
think that those who share his views may fairly take a pride in some 
qualities of their champion. 
LxEsLig STEPHEN. 
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THE NEEDS OF THE NAVY. 


On the 22nd of last June the Victoria, a ship worth a million of 
money, sank, with Admiral Sir George Tryon and nearly 400 men, 
in seventy fathoms of water, off Tripoli, in Syria. With rey ird to 
the causes of the collision with the Camperdown it is impossible to 
speak with any absolute certainty before the decision of the court- 
martial has been made known; but there are a few points in con- 
nection with the disaster to which I would briefly call attention. 

The first is the use of the signal for the ships to turn inwards 
towards one another. When in command I always avoided the use 
of such signals, and I would recommend their entire elimination 
from the signal-book. 

Secondly, all water-tight doors should be closed during steam 
tactics or mancuvres. This was always my custom, and a very 
wholesome one. 

Thirdly, much is being written just now against the fore-and-aft 
bulkhead dividing enormous cross compartments. If the ship lists 
over to either side water should be freely let into a convenient 
opposite compartment, and there should be ample means of letting 
in water to the most convenient compartment. 

The last point to be noted is one that many naval officers as well 
as myself have long insisted on—the value of our battleships is very 
gravely impaired by their unarmoured ends. The bow of the Camper- 
down was seen driven through the unarmoured side of the Victoria 
many feet into her mess deck, and the Camperdown in turn wrecked 
herself on the Victoria. Had they been armoured from end to end 
of the water-line, like our old ships, or the modern French and 
Russian ships, the consequences of the collision would have been 
very different. 

Surely what the French can do we could imitate. They continue 
to be our superiors in naval architecture, as they always were with 
the wooden ships of former days. The armoured ship is their inven- 
tion. There have been many instances of vessels being disabled 
through want of armour. The Oregon was rammed by a coasting 
schooner and sunk. Quite lately the Nile was rammed by a torpedo- 
boat and rendered unserviceable. In war the unarmoured ends are 
certain to be riddled by the projectiles of quick-firing guns, some of 
which throw a shell of one hundred pounds eight or ten times in a 
minute. I cannot too strongly condemn unarmoured ends. The 
Victoria, the Camperdown, and their class, I have always considered 
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to be as badly armed and armoured as possible. Both the French 
and Russian ships are armoured from end to end of the water-line, 
and the efficiency of our naval force is destroyed by the unarmoured 
ends. Our forty most modern battleships are thus most seriously 
defective : and to make up for their terrible weakness we urgently 
require six rams of 6,000 tons displacement, built as strong as steel 
can make them, and possessed of great speed. 

But even supposing this pressing need were supplied, we must face 
the plain truth that our naval supremacy—as supremacy was under- 
stood in our last great war—is a thing of the past. In 1807 we had 
206 battleships ; France had only 60; the whole of Europe, outside 
England, had no more than 180; and yet we were eventually com- 
pelled to increase our navy to 240 battleships, and to have a propor- 
tionate number of cruisers. At the present moment we have only 
77 armoured vessels built and building to France’s 93 and Russia’s 
23. That is to say, if we should go to war against France and 
Russia alone, whose naval forces we are supposed to equal, we should 
only be able to oppose 77 to their 116 battleships ; whereas our navy 
should, at the very least, be twice as powerful as the French. Even 
when our naval force was four times that of France, we suffered 
serious commercial losses through captures. Our trade was then 
about seventy millions sterling, whilst it is now about one thousand 
millions. Our mercantile fleet, too, was then only a small fraction 
of what it is now; for our population was less than half its present. 
magnitude, and was fed upon our own home produce. Think, too, 
of the great additional duties that would, in the case of hostilities, 
be thrown upon our comparatively small and weak navy, not only 
in guarding a commerce which is about thirteen times as great as it 
was during the last war, but also in protecting and insuring the 
punctual supply of the enormous quantity of coal which is needed at 
numerous ports, and without which our War Navy and Mercantile 
Marine would be absolutely paralysed. Think, too, of the coasts of 
our widely extended empire that have to be protected, the increasing 
Colonial traffic that has to be secured from molestation, and the Suez 
Canal route to the East, the guarding of which alone would necessitate 
a large squadron. For the performance of all these and other needful 
duties we have now 77 (in reality only 58) so-called “ effective ships 
of war,” of which only 22 are modern battleships, and these not of 
the most satisfactory kind ; ‘whilst only 5 of the remainder are even 
partly modern. We have also 9 armoured cruisers. This makes a 
total of 36, to which 41 perfectly obsolete vessels have to be added 
in order to complete the Admiralty number of 77. France has, how- 
ever, 60 equally or more effective fighting-ships, and Europe pos- 
sesses altogether 250. Our old superiority in numbers has thus 
entirely vanished. We have so few cruisers that even in 1895 it 
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would be impossible to supply our coaling stations satisfactorily with 
coal during war with France alone. Again, the protection of our 
mercantile navy in war-time, which is of vital importance to our 
very existence, would devolve upon our weak navy. Now the 
mercantile navy consists of 5,668 sailing vessels which, in the event 
of war, would have to be kept in port or be liable to destruction, and 
6,403 steamers, of which 328 have a speed of 12 knots and more. 
Of these 328, 81 are small vessels or belong to railways. The 
Government furthermore hires 25 of the fastest ships—a most 
unwise proceeding—leaving for the maintenance of food supply, 
coal supply, and commerce only 222; from which the best have 
been taken by the Government. Surely the navy should build its 
own cruisers as well as its own colliers and storeships. 

The total, then, of the mercantile vessels, steam and sailing, is 
12,071. Of the steamers 6,000 have less than a 12-knot speed. And 
all these are to be protected by a navy which in 1894 will only 
number 500! 

Let us measure the efficiency for war-purposes of the cruisers 
belonging to England and France by the number of ships that a 
single English or French cruiser has respectively to defend. Great 
Britain has one cruiser or sloop of over 900 tons to every 71 
merchant vessels, and one to every 41 steamers; France has one 
cruiser to every 30 merchant vessels, and one to every 11 steamers. 
A great increase in the navy of large steamers like the City of 
Paris (or better if procurable) is absolutely necessary. The French 
have four times as many steamers with a speed of over 12 knots, in 
proportion to the numbers of their mercantile marine. The French 
fast steamers number 526, of which 109 make 12 knots and over to 
the English 328 ! 

The armament of our war-vessels compared with that of two naval 
powers, such as France and Italy, is also most unsatisfactory. 
Granted the value of very heavy ordnance, we are as badly off in 
the number of powerful guns of large size we possess as in the 
number of our modern battleships. Now that the Victoria is gone 
there are only four of such guns mounted on our warships, two on 
the Sans Pareil and two on the Benbow. Add to these the four 
80-ton muzzle- loaders of the Jnjflerib/e, and a total of eight guns only 
is reached. The Italians, on the other hand, have 28 guns of 100 
tons and upwards distributed between 7 of their battleships; and 
their neighbours, the French, have 14 heavy guns distributed 
between 6 battleships, so that these two nations have between them 
42 of the heaviest guns mounted in 13 vessels. Each of the 7 
Italian battleships carries 4 of these heavy guns, whilst 2 of the 
French ships carry 3, and 4 of them 2 heavy guns each. Com- 
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pare this with the two only that are mounted in each of the two 
above-named English ships, which suffer from the further great 
disadvantage of a free-board so low that they could not fight their 
foremost guns in a sea-way. The training of the two heavy guns of 
the Sans Pareil is likewise much restricted, and her stern and quarter 
defence is confined to one 29-ton gun. The heavy guns, both of the 
Italian and French ships, possess the further advantage over ours of 
being mounted at a greater height above water and commanding an 
all-round fire. Out of our 67-ton guns, 56 are mounted between 
14 battleships. There are also 16 guns of about 45 tons each, 
divided between four other of our ships. These, together with the 10 
guns of 80 tons and upwards already mentioned, make altogether a 
grand total of 82 heavy guns in the British navy. Against these 
France can set 50 guns of over 48 tons, in addition to 14 of 75 tons, 
total 64; whilst Italy has 16 guns of 67 tons in addition to 28 of 
100 tons and upward, total 44. These two Powers, therefore, have 
between them 108 guns mounted to England’s 82; so that were 
they to combine against us (assuming the superiority of the heaviest 
guns as weapons of destruction) our battleships would be overpowered. 
I put little faith, however, in our monster guns or the machinery by 
which they are worked, and their immense weight added to that of 
their turrets sinks the ships three feet below their proper load- 
draught, whereby their safety is endangered and their fighting 
power in heavy seas is very injuriously affected. In conclusion, 
about forty of our vessels are armed with muzzle-loading guns, which 
are quite the worst in the world, and have been discarded by all 
other navies. These muzzle-loaders should be changed at whatever 
expense. The guns of the Lujlexible, Agamemnon, Ajax, and Dread- 
nought stand in this category. The retaining of such obsolete arma- 
ment would mean insuring defeat. 

Our cruisers, also, are very much too few in number, too small, 
too broad for their length. They should be narrower, like the 
French, and they carry far too little fuel. The Blake, and her 
sister the Blenheim, our two best cruisers, are 375 feet long by 65 
feet broad, which means about 7 feet broader than the ironclad 
Black Prince, which is 380 feet by 58 feet, or the Minotaur, which is 
400 feet by 59 feet 5 inches. Owing to their great width, both the 
Blake and Blenheim would be slow in a troubled sea. I attribute 
this disadvantage partly to the mounting of excessively heavy guns 
in our cruisers. The French cruiser, the Dupuy de Léme, although 
armoured, is 376 feet long by 514 feet broad, or 134 feet narrower 
than our Blake or Blenheim. Nor is the result more satisfactory 
when we contrast the relative numbers of our torpedo-cruisers, gun- 
boats, and torpedo-boats with those of France and Russia, singly or 
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combined. Of these vessels England possesses 147, France 144, 
Russia 132. If France and Russia are combined, this represents a 
total of 276 to our 147. 

It is too generally forgotten that the navy is our only line of 
defence. And yet the annual vote of money assigned for naval 
purposes is £13,000,000 as against £20,000,000 for the home army 
alone. Contrast this £13,000,000, and the work which the navy 
would have to accomplish in case of war, with the £40,000,000 
expended yearly upon our home and Indian armies. The insuffi- 
ciency of the former sum, out of which our fleet has to be main- 
tained with all modern improvements, becomes glaringly apparent. 
The navy needs at least £20,000,000 per annum. Apparently 
nothing less than a great national disaster will awaken the public to 
a sense of the preponderating claims of the navy upon the national 
purse. I have no hesitation in saying that we have neither a ship 
nor men thoroughly ready in reserve, in spite of the fact that it 
takes three years to prepare a ship for battle, and seven years to 
make a seaman thoroughly efficient. In no branch or department 
of the navy are we ready for war. 

Our most crying need is for colliers, not such vessels as our 
wretched colliers with a speed of ten, or generally eight knots, but 
ships like the trans-Atlantic greyhounds, to carry thousands of tons 
of coal instead of hundreds, and with a speed of twenty knots. How 
could our present miserable colliers get past French ports full of the 
fastest war vessels? Look at a map and see how our colliers must 
run the gauntlet of the enemy. In our present condition this would 
be quite an impossibility. Only larger sized ships would have a 
chance of escaping capture. The danger of such a state of affairs 
will be realised when it is realised that steam is the motive power of 
our war fleet, as well as of over half our mercantile fleet. Coal is, there- 
fore, absolutely necessary. Without a proper supply of coals our 
navy is helpless and useless. Even during peace we have to export 
27 millions of tons of coal yearly, and we could not possibly protect 
their carriage with our present cruisers ; yet, in the face of the vital 
importance of a constant and punctual coal supply, the means of 
insuring it are utterly disregarded and neglected. 

I have made inquiry at twenty-one coaling-stations, and find no 
system existing, except for a sort of hand-to-mouth supply. To meet 
the necessities of the navy there are not more than 60,000 tons of 
coal in all our foreign depots—a ridiculously small quantity in the 
event of war. At Gibraltar, our chief coaling-station, 12,000 tons 
are usually kept for the navy, and 30,000 tons for the mercantile 
navy; but this latter store is afloat and liable to destruction by an 
enemy’s torpedo vessels or gunboats. At no station I have examined 
into is there any supervision. 
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Even granting our seamanship to be superior to that of other 
nations, still the introduction of steam must have greatly diminished 
the relative value of that superiority. It has also much reduced our 
insular security. Four days’ coal is about the average full-speed 
capacity of our ships, whence arises the necessity of their frequently 
leaving their stations to coal. In a war with France this necessity 
would be much more to our disadvantage than to hers. Machinery 
accidents, docking, and so forth would affect us far more than the 
French, since we, unlike the French, have to depend upon our fleet 
for the necessaries of life, and it will be admitted that the French 
can do us far more harm by attacking our food and coal supply, our 
trade, and our defenceless roadsteads than we could by attacking 
theirs. 

Our docks are totally inadequate for our needs. Without docks 
the iron ships become very slow. Speed and coal consumption 
depend greatly on the cleanness of the bottoms of the ships. Gib- 
raltar has no dock; neither has Trincomalee. In the whole of India 
there is only one second-class dock. In case of war many more 
docks would be essential for the repair of our ships. Our dockyards, 
too, are starved. There should be six docks in a yard at Portland, 
some at the Scilly Isles, and six more at Devonport. Keyham has 
only one first-class dock. 

The prospects of our navy in the next war are not more reassuring 
when we turn our attention to the personnel. The late Mr. W. H. 
Smith told me shortly before his death, ‘The excessive reduction in 
the Navy List is the weakest point of the navy. There is no choice 
left, even of flag officers.” This statement has just received con- 
firmation from the fact that a full admiral has just been appointed to 
the command of the Mediterranean Fleet, a post hitherto always 
occupied by a vice-admiral. 

Our navy is deficient in the number both of its officers and men. The 
lieutenants are so few that leave cannot sometimes be given them, even 
on return from foreign service, as in a case that came to my notice 
lately of a lieutenant who, after four years on the coast of Africa, 
was immediately appointed to a ship. Ships are short of lieutenants ; 
torpedo vessels are commanded in groups by a single lieutenant, and 
warrant officers do duty for their superiors. The lieutenants are 
the backbone of the navy, and 300 at least should be added at once 
for our torpedo vessels and other duties. Both the numbers and the 
manning of our torpedo vessels are absurdly inadequate when com- 
pared with the French and Russian. 

As for the men, their number is to be increased to 76,000 men and 
boys. Add to these 23,000 of the Naval Reserve, who may, or may 
not, volunteer to serve when war occurs, and are now scattered in 
various merchant vessels all over the world. They are not thoroughly 
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efficient men, and are unaccustomed to ships-of-war. Our total 
number, then, is 99,000 men and boys. But if 10,000 boys, and 
10,000 young men under twenty-one years of age be omitted, we 
have only 79,000 men. Now, suppose we are at war with France 
and Russia, the two Powers whose naval forces we are supposed to 
equal. The French alone have 114,000 dnscrits—able-bodied sea- 
men, always ready—besides 42,000 in commission, less 25,000 
inscrits embarked: total, 131,000. Add these to the Russian 
54,000: total, 185,000, against our 79,000. 

According to Brassey, the French have “amply sufficient men to 
man every available ship, including merchant cruisers, and to pro- 
vide for other services—such as lighthouses, defence of coasts by 
submarine mining, and coast batteries.” Conscription exists in both 
France and Ruasia, and the inscrits are sure to be available in war- 
time. We, on the other hand, have only 79,000 effective men, and it 
takes from five to seven years to add to their number. We can, 
indeed, draw upon the mercantile marine, but they are untrained 
men, and they have constantly proved that even when their country 
was menaced they refused to volunteer. Thus, while France and 
Russia could easily man all their ships, we should have to helplessly 
look on, with a partly manned fleet, at their depredations. Great 
Britain, apparently, can afford an Army Reserve, but not a Navy 
Reserve. And yet our reserve of 98,000 soldiers can be of no use unless 
our navy is all-powerful, and can take the army where it is wanted. 

Contrast, too, the quality of our Naval Reserve with that of the 
French. Our men have not served in ships-of-war while the French 
are said, by Sir A. Ryder and others, to have served from three to five 
years. After twenty years of age, the French are, therefore, 
thoroughly drilled ; our men are only partly drilled. Many of our 
crews consist mainly of boys eighteen years old. The odds are, 
indeed, overwhelming against us in case of war. With all the novel 
inventions in destructive weapons, the loss of men will be terrible, 
and should be prepared for by alarge reserve. How could we, at the 
present time, meet the terrible waste? 1 would propose, as a partial 
remedy, the addition of 25,000 marine artillerymen and 25,000 sea- 
men. The latter I would secure by re-entering the pick of our men 
as they compieted twelve years’ service. By giving them each a 
shilling a day beyond their pay, they would, I believe, be induced to 
stay in the navy until pensioned. ‘This would cost £450,000 per 
annum, which, taken together with the wages and victualling of the 
50,000 men I propose to add, would amount in all to about 
£3,000,000 perannum. Thissum might be obtained from the Army 
Vote, which has lately been relieved by about £2,000,000 (now charged 
to the navy) in the Ordnance Vote. The army would be freed from 
the necessity of garrisoning the naval ports—a naval duty that 
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should be discharged (as with the French) under the superinten- 
dence of naval commanders-in-chief: and during war the naval 
garrisons could be relieved by militia or volunteers. It would be 
next to impossible for our navy (in the event of war with France 
alone), with only 99,000 men and boys, to contend successfully with 
131,000 French, particularly when I consider the enormously greater 
duties we have to discharge—such as the protection of our Empire, 
the food and coal supply, our trade, our communications, etc. 
Moreover, in addition to the above-mentioned 131,000 men, the 
French have 30,000 marines. These’men are not embarked during 
peace as part complement, but are evidently ready to be embarked. 
They are styled corps d’élite in the Navy Estimates, and have their 
sea-legs by voyages to and from the French colonies. I only wish we 
had 30,000 marines. Nothing could more seriously menace our very 
existence than the excessive deficiency in our naval personnel. We 
have been playing with the Reserve question ever since the abolition 
of impressment made our navy so fearfully weak in personne/ as com- 
pared with the French alone. The Naval Defence scheme supposes 
our navy to be as strong as those of the two strongest naval Powers 
combined, whereas we are dangerously inferior to France by itself ; 
and we have literally and truly no reserve of ships or men. 
Tuomas SyMonps. 
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THE LOSS OF THE VICTORIA. 


Tue loss of the best admiral on our Navy List, and of 360 men, is 
indeed a startling event. As one who has had considerable expe- 
rience in ironclad squadrons, I am glad to comply with the Editor’s 
wish by commenting on the official narrative of the event that has 
been published, as well as on some information furnished by mature 
officers who witnessed the catastrophe. 

I hope I may be able to show to those whose relations or friends 
go down to the sea in fighting-ships that these are not necessarily to 
be mistrusted and abused ; and that probably their friends are as safe 
in them as they would be in any other occupation. 

Admiral Markham’s published letter can, I think, leave no doubt 
in any one’s mind that the grievous loss was due to an ill-judged 
order. But that order was given by a man who had for years been 
celebrated for his good judgment; than whom no one was—rightly, 
so far as precedents could show—more fit to be trusted; and one 
who had been all his life free from sudden fancies and resolves. 

We are told he had lately been suffering from fever, but that his 
medical attendants thought he had recovered. But is it not more 
reasonable to suppose that a slight mistake may have been made 
here, rather than that, for no cause whatever, he should suddenly 
falsify all the habits and ideas that he had held for years? By 
nature he was tenacious of his opinions; but a few minutes before he 
lost his life he was changeable, and entirely forgot a principle that 
he had assiduously pressed on his subordinates, viz., the paramount 
necessity for keeping the columns of a fleet at their proper distance. 
It was the failure on this particular point that vitiated the move- 
ment he ordered. I apprehend that such casual failing can be 
attributed to nothing else than sudden illness. 

The question has been raised, Is it right to trust implicitly and 
solely to the judgment and discretion of one man? 

To put such a question to any British seaman, much less to any 
officer of the Queen’s navy, is only to raise a mocking smile on his 
face. It is the practice, and has been for time immemorial, in every 
British ship. There is but one captain there, and his word is law. 
In like manner there has been only one commander-in-chief at a 
time in our squadrons; and the royal ships have been sailed with 
a minimum of loss to life and material. 

Ship-owners have testified emphatically to this as regards material ; 
and insurance offices give yet more practical evidence of it as regards 
life. They insure our lives at usual rates, but they do not do so 
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blindly. When we are ordered to the less healthy stations—say, to 
the coasts of Africa, or to one where war is in progress—an increased 
premium is taken pro tem., but none is demanded for joining an 
exercising squadron. 

To have some one standing by who knows nothing of the subject 
in hand to control another man or men who are experts, has a faith- 
ful democratic flavour, and ought to be popular; but it has never 
been tried in British ships. Our friends across the Channel kindly 
tried it for us about a hundred years ago, and we may profit by their 
experience. In May, 1794, a French fleet of twenty-five sail-of-the- 
line, under the command of Admiral Villaret-Joyeuse, with a repre- 
sentative of the National Convention to advise or direct him, put to 
sea; but it did not achieve a success. And our fleet, commanded by 
one old man, who knew his work, gained a substantial victory over 
them. From another point of view it may seem doubtful whether a 
national representative to control our admirals when they showed a 
disposition to do what, to the representative’s mind, might seem 
dangerous things, would succeed. Will any one picture to himself 
the opening of the battle of Trafalgar ? There were two flagships, it 
may be said, almost drifting down, so light was the breeze, on a 
curved array of thirty-seven line-of-battle ships. If a national 
representative had been there, would he not have remembered that 
heavy firing has a recognised tendency to lull the wind; and that if 
the wind fell lighter the rear ships might never come up to support 
those admirals? In fact, would he not have thought that those two 
admirals must be drunk or foolish? I admit that the admirals in 
question would have paid no attention to a whole Chamber of repre- 
sentatives, But on the hypothesis that a representative could have any 
effect, was this not clearly a case in which he was likely to interfere ? 
If he had done so effectually, what would have been the result ? The 
loss of one of the most decisive battles of a great war! Is it desira- 
ble to run any such risk? Iam confident that, if the navy was 
polled, they would prefer to stick to the one admiral and one order. 

But seamen are just as liable as other men, neither more nor less, 
to make a mistake; and, so far as we know, a grave one has been 
made on the present occasion. As a rule, in squadrons, if a mishap 
befalls one ship another comes in rapidly to her assistance, and 
usually to prevention. In the present case there seems to have been 
room for prevention. Admiral Markham writes that it was feared 
on board the Camperdown that there was not room for the two ships 
to turn abreast of one another; but it was in his power by the delay 
of only a few seconds from the time the flagship’s helm was put over 
to turn a little astern of her. The signal was not made to “ turn 
together,” only ‘to turn,” and the general directions contained in 
the signal book insist that no ship is to try to keep station at the 
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risk of running into some other ship. If, then, the Camperdown 
had turned, so as to form close to the Victoria, astern of or on her 
quarter, she would have.obeyed the admiral’s signal and also the 
signal book instructions. Unfortunately the latter appear to have 
been overlooked. Of that we may know more when the court- 
martial shall have given its sentence. All I wish to point out is 
that the mishap was not due to any mistake in the authorised 
instructions or those of the signal book. There is, in fact, no such 
manceuvre as that proposed to be found in the signal book. In the 
present case the order was given by two special signals. To any 
one acquainted with our signal book the very use of these two 
signals is an indication how far Sir George must, at the moment he 
ordered it, have been from himself. For the mancuvring signals in 
our book were given to us nearly thirty years ago by a great admiral, 
Sir William Martin, and their guiding principle is mutual assistance 
in maneuvring. One set of ships turns away from another set in 
most cases. If not turning away, but crossing at an angle, it is 
never less than a right angle, and then the distance of columns is so 
arranged that the last ship of one column must pass at least two 
cables, that is at 400 yards, ahead of the nearest ship of the other 
column. 

Now, the length of our longest ship is 400 feet, that is, one- 
third of that left between the moving ships we are speaking of. If 
any gentleman insisted on his coachman leaving three times the 
length of his own coach and horses in front of them when another 
carriage was crossing him at right angles, would we not think he 
had done sufficient to insure the safety of his neighbour's equipage ? 
Such is the rule. Sir William Martin never wrote a signal for 
ships in neighbouring columns to turn inwards toward one another, 
as was attempted on the day in question. There is, however, now 
in the signal book one which will order ships in two columns to turn 
together toward one another, so that they may pass in the intervals 
between their comrade ships. The diagram on which this is shown 
resembles a “ gridiron,” and the movement has been nicknamed the 
‘“ ridiron movement.” Under that it has been vilified by the press 
as “dangerous,” and as terrible as anything in the old Inquisition. 
Let us see how the facts are. 

The instruction says, “‘ Ships are to turn toward one another, and 
to pass their opposite numbers on the port hand.” Now, suppose 
two precisely similar ships to be turned toward one another, and to 
be carefully steered in that direction; they may, if sufficient care 
and skill be exercised, butt one another, as two rams might do. But 
that is not what they are ordered to do. On the contrary, each is 
told to pass to the right of his comrade, as if he was walking in the 
streets of London. What, then, is the impulse of each captain ? 
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He in the left column will say, “I must get round quickly, for I 
have, in fact, to turn inside that fellow!” and accordingly he puts 
his helm hard over without delay. He in the right column says, 
“T have to pass outside that fellow! I will just make sure that I can 
get there.” And so he waits until he sees that his comrade has put his 
helm over before he moves his own; thus he becomes assured that 
he can pass outside him. Now for the space left between ship and 
ship, through which each has to pass. Again it is, as before, if in 
close order, four hundred yards. Now very few ships are seventy-two 
feet, that is twenty-four yards, wide, so that the space allowed each 
ship to pass in is, as nearly as possible, seventeen times that which 
she needs. Let us apply this again to travelling experience on shore. 
Seven feet is, I believe, the outside width of a carriage. On a road 
seventeen times seven feet, that is, one hundred and nineteen feet 
wide, is there any danger of one carriage in the centre passing 
between two, one on each side of the road? If so, we have precisely 
the danger that may occur in the terrible “ gridiron” movement ! 

It all seems to show that the men who have elaborated Sir Wil- 
liam Martin’s work were thoroughly imbued with his principles, 
and have, in the only case in which they have infringed them, that 
is by making ships turn towards, instead of away from one another, 
provided amply against the smallest risk. 

In the case under review Sir George Tryon appears to have taken 
a further precaution. By his memorandum of January Ist, 1893, 
produced at the court-martial, he warned his captains and officers 
against risking a collision in any way. In fact, he drew special 
attention to the article I mentioned above. 

Perhaps it may be inferred that as he had so specially warned his 
captains against the risk of collisions, he felt sure that the Camper- 
down would keep clear of the flagship. 

Logically it may be that we have no right to make such an 
assumption ; for, when a very able man has been betrayed into such 
a perversion of the manwuvring code as to turn ships inwards, 
except under some overwhelming necessity, and none such is appa- 
rent, we should rather hold that he was unable to reason on the 
matters at all. 

To turn inwards as he did was a very bad precedent to show to 
the younger officers, and that is about the last thing that George 
Tryon, as we knew him, was likely to do. 

Depreciating remarks have been made as to the behaviour of the 
ship; first, in that she was so vulnerable to the ram; and next, 
that when her buoyancy was destroyed she turned over. 

The answer to such wild criticism was well made to some of us in 
1865 by a logical French captain at Cherbourg. On visiting their 
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latest ironclad ship we were greatly struck by the great roominess 
she showed when compared with our ships of the same tonnage. At 
last it was discovered that she had no double bottom, and that gave 
her internally the appearance of greater depth. One of our party 
questioned the wisdom of this, and said to the French flag-captain, 
“Surely, De B., that is not a good plan. What will you do if she 
should get on shore?” ‘Ah! my dear fellow,” was the answer, 
“but we do not build them to goon shore.” So with the Victoria 
and Camperdown. We built them to ram, and not to be rammed. 

We trusted to skill to avoid the latter; and the efficiency of the 
ram has been indubitable. In the days when the credit of the 
British navy was made, the men who made it were sedulous for 
powers of offence, and were not very careful for defence, Those 
principles were effective. Does it lie with us, who have only 
inherited what they won, to carp at, still less to contradict, their 
proved experience ? 

Again, with regard to the Victoria turning over as she sank. For 
years we asked the naval constructors to give us steady platforms 
from which to fight our guns in a seaway. Taking council with 
the great mathematicians of the day, they found that to obtain this 
they must sacrifice something of the ship’s stability. As steam 
superseded sails, stability, for general purposes, was less necessary 
than it used to be when much sail had to be carried. 

Every one was contented to give up what we did not want to 
gain what we did want. I repeat, we did not build the ships to be 
sunk. They are good gun-platforms; and if we can so use them 
until they sink, it is comparatively indifferent when they sink, if 
they turn over or not. 

Does any one think it would be more pleasant to be drowned in 
the cabin of a racing-yacht, because she would founder with her 
leaded keel downwards, than in a fighting-ship which may sink side- 
ways or bottom up? I see no reason for throwing stones at the 
constructors for the behaviour of the Victoria. 

But I am ready to throw stones on behalf of my brother seamen. 
Much has been printed in the public Press of horrors—I hope and 
believe purely imaginary horrors—attending the sinking of that ship. 
If even they had been true, and that many limbs had been mangled 
by the revolving screws, was there any object to be gained by pub- 
lishing such things, except a large sale to people of morbid tastes ? 

Now, seamen heretofore had reason to believe, from the concur- 
ring statements of those who have become insensible by drowning, 
and been recovered later, two things. First, that drowning is a 
very painless death ; secondly, that their last recollection was most 
vivid, the memory was wonderfully active. 
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Hereafter drowning men may remember how the hearts of mothers 
and widows have been wrung by the idea that some much-loved one 
had been mangled and died a painful death, when, but for false 
colouring, there was every reason to hope he had gone to his rest 
by a painless death. And the last most vivid effect on their minds 
will be, Will our dear ones be so tried? May God forbid! It 
certainly may be prevented if as much anxiety was shown for truth 
as for greed. Was there not enough of genuine interest, of courage, 
and self-sacrifice in the terrible tale to be told and dwelt on? 

I suppose some people think it a matter of course that the cap- 
tain of a ship, when such a catastrophe happens, should go below 
directly he can quit the deck to hurry his men from below; to 
walk a long way through the sinking ship in order to take note of 
the details of the damage done. Perhapsitis. I know, too, of an 
old story—noblesse oblige! It seems to have done so; that is what 
the captain did. 

I am bound to say that such nob/esse is very pleasant to con- 
template, and it by no means stands alone. The next in com- 
mand was still more seriously tested. He, poor fellow, was 
below and in bed from fever. I have had fever, and know when 
it is on what a worm one feels. He was called to get up 
before the ship sank. He got up; but instead of going up to save 
himself, he went below to hurry up any one who might be there. 
When the ship foundered he came to the surface, necessarily in a 
state of exhaustion. Fortunately a midshipman helped and sup- 
ported him. There were doctors, too, who went below at the last 
moment to see that all their patients were removed, engineers who 
remained to the last below, &c. They were all of one mind in that 
ship. There was the sterling lad who would not leave his admiral 
and has gone with him. His mother may well be comforted, for one 
knows how faithful her boy was to the last, and where he is now! 
But was there not sufficient of interest in these and many other 
such incidents that have been told, without trumping up all the 
horrors? Here is one of the highly-wrought and printed 
fables. 


‘*« Another moment, and a new horror was visited upon the struggling men. 
The powerful engine, deep down in the heart of the ship and enclosed in the 
watertight compartments, kept throbbing and working, and the formidable 
steel flanges of the twin screws whirled round and round, at first high up in 
space, and then gradually came nearer and nearer to the surface of the water 
until the ship descended in the midst of the mass of human beings struggling 
for life, and then as it disappeared the suction increased until it became a per- 
fect maelstrom, at the bottom of which these deadly screws were moving like 
circular knives, gashing and killing the poor creatures who had battled vainly 
for life. 

‘* Then came the scene that caused the officers on the decks of the remaining 
vessels of the fleet to turn sick. Shrieks were heard, and then the waves and 
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the foam were reddened by the blood of the hundreds of victims. Arms, legs 
wrenched from bodies, headless trunks, were tossed out of the vortex to linger 
on the surface for a few moments and then disappear.” 


The following are facts written by a mature officer of the Vu- 
toria :— 

“As for me, when she gave the lurch, I clutched the fore-and- 
aft chain, and I felt the ship turn over on top of me. I know little 
more, except when I came to the surface there were very many 
round me, and large quantities of wreckage and breakers’ and gear 
to get hold of. I saw the stern of the poor old ship, the screws still 
going round, for a second, and she sank, There must have been 
many men now left swimming over the spot; there is much evidence 
to show this. Then came a terrible explosion from the ship below 
water—I suppose the boilers. This threw up a huge hummock of 
water, like a torpedo; and this it was, I think, that drowned very, 
very many of the poor fellows. Many boats from ships were instantly 
on the spot, and, of course, did everything that could be done.” 

And there it is! I hope this may disabuse the minds of relations 
as to the “deadly screws, moving like circular knives, gashing and 
killing the poor creatures who had battled vainly for life.” Happily, 
this has been shown to be a lie; and I hope you will be able to 
nail it to the counter like any other false coin. 

G. Puiprs Hornsy. 


(1) ‘* Breakers’? are small casks for holding water or provisions. 


*.* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
To avoid delay, it is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be 
type-written. 
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